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Sun-Times  columnist  Tom  Fitzpatrick  is  “one  of  the  very  best  newspaper¬ 
men  alive,”  says  Roger  Kahn,  journalist  and  author  of  the  best  selling  “Boys 
of  Summer.” 

Fitz  is  one  of  those  gifted  writers  who  can  root  out  an  interesting  story 
from  a  seemingly  ordinary  circumstance.  He  has  a  way  of  extracting  a  quote 
that  somehow  tells  more  than  pages  of  analysis.  And  his  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  style  of  writing  enables  the  reader  to  visualize  each  scene. 

Sun-Times  readers  recognize  Tom  Fitzpatrick  as  one  of  the  best.  His  per¬ 
ceptive  reporting  is  another  reason  why  readers  and  editors  across  the  na¬ 
tion  apply  the  same  adjective  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  News 
Service. 


CHICAGO 

Sui\<^mcs 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Before  the  cable  cars  .  .  .  before  the 
bridges  .  .  .  before  the  towering 
steeples  .  .  .  before  the  freeways  and 
the  crowds  of  people,  San  Francisco 
was  our  kind  of  town.  It  still  is. 

Our  love  affair  with  this  dream  city 
by  the  Golden  Gate  is  now  in  its 
noth  year.  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
(city  and  county) 

OAKLAND’S  COUNTY 
(Alameda) 

SAN  JOSE’S  COUNTY 
(Santa  Clara) 


Not  only  in  total  buying  power,  but  also  with 
average  household  income  of  nearly  $16,000,  San  Jose's 
county  —  as  you  can  see  —  is  far  ahead  of  its 
big  neighbor  counties  in  Northern  California.  As  for 
national  ranking:  among  all  counties  in  the 
U.S.  with  a  million  or  more  people,  only  one  —  New 
York’s  Nassau  —  tops  San  Jose’s  county 
in  per  household  income. 

Since  1960,  San  Jose’s  county  has  jumped 
$4.3  billion  in  total  annual  EBI.  That’s  28%  of  the  whole 
9-county  Bay  Area  gain! 

UPDATE  on  Northern  California  Major  Income 
Centers  is  brought  to  you  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  the  newspapers  that  cover  San  Jose’s 
county  five  times  as  well  as  any  other  dailies.  For  the 
complete  new  report  "Update  on 
Northern  California  Marketing,”  please  send  coupon. 

Source:  Sales  Management’s  1974  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Total  Effective  Effective  Buying 
Buying  Income  Income  Per  Household 


$3.8  billion 


$5.4  billion 


$13,109 

$13,528 


$5.8  billion  $15,948 

(The  nation’s  2nd 
highest  for  big  counties) 


UPDATE 


Gerold  Zarwell,  Marketing  Mgr.,  Mercury  and  News  2 
752  Ridder  Park  Drive.  San  Jose,  CA  95190 

Please  send  your  new  report  “Update  on  Northern  California  Marketing.' 


San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 

Two  of  ttw  Ridder  Newspapers  and  members  of  Million  Merket  Newspapers.  Inc. 


You  should  hear 
what  they’re  saying 
about  Florida’s 
Suncoast  market .  .  . 


Noted  economist  Eliot  Janeway  prophesies  in  the 
1974-75  St.  Petersburjt  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  market  film:  “When  the  nation’s  economy 
starts  moving  again  .  .  .  Florida’s  Suncoast  will  be 
among  the  first  to  enjoy  the  ride.’’ 

Charles  Rntenberg,  chairman  of  the  board  of  U.S. 
Home,  says,  “Twenty  years  of  solid  growth  here 
gives  us  confidence  the  Suncoast  will  continue  to 
justify  our  multi-million  dollar  investment.” 

Editors  of  authoritative  Florida  Trend  magazine 
note  the  state’s  “economic  slowdown  seems  to 
have  stabilized.” 

Smart  men.  They  know  the  territory. 

Sales  Management  is  savvy,  too.  Its  1974  Survey  of 
Buying  Power  reports  incredible  1973  gains  in  the 
St.  Petersburg-Tampa  SMSA.  Retail  sales  up  34%; 
food  sales  up  33%;  home  furnishings  and  applian¬ 
ces  up  45%.  Florida’s  Suncoast  truly  ranks  solidly 
among  the  nation’s  top  markets.  Nineteenth  in  total 
households;  15th  in  automotive  sales;  18th  in  drug 
store  sales. 

When  you  add  it  all  up,  the  experts  are  saying, 
“How  lucky  can  you  get?  Things  may  have  slowed 
down  a  bit,  but  Florida’s  Suncoast  market  is  still  a 
great  place  to  do  business.” 

For  complete  information,  contact  Advertising 
Manager,  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent.  We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  our  detailed 
1974-75  Suncoast  market  growth  analysis.  It’s  your 
best  guide  to  understanding  this  hearty  market  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  total  selling  service  of 
The  Times  and  Independent,  the  market’s  most  ef- 


Box  1121 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 
Phone  (813)  893-8304 


fective  advertising  media. 
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Evening  Independent 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

13-16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

13-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel.  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- 18 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Tamanaco, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

15- 18 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Convention,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

IV — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Investigative  Reporting 
Seminar,  Newhouse  Communications  Center,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

20-22 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Governor's  Inn,  Durham,  N.C. 

20- 23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  Con¬ 
trolling  Pollution,  U.  of  Georgia  Marino  institute,  Sapelo  Island,  Ga. 

21- 24 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Can  Inflation  Be  Con¬ 
trolled?  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 25 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn 
and  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston.  III. 

25- 27 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Annual  Convention,  Holiday 
Inn,  Boston  Heights.  Ohio. 

25-27— Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Reporting  Law  Enforcement, 
Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Newspaper 
Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  2 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 
Course — Philadelphia,  Oct.  27.  Sheraton  Airport  Inn.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Oct.  29,  Pfister  Hotel,  Denver,  Oct.  31,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Nov.  2,  International  Hotel. 

27-Nov.  8— American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 


NOVEMBER 

5- 9— Knight  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training  Seminar,  Problem  Solving  and 
Decision  Making,  Miami,  Fla. 

6- 7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

III. 

13- 16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Convention,  Towne  House  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

14- 16 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Convention, 
Sheraton-lslander  Inn,  Newport.  R.l. 

10-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

18—  New  Technology  session.  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting, 
Queen  Mary  Hyatt  Hotel.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

19- 22 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  convention.  Queen  Mary  Hyatt 
Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

DECEMBER 

1-4— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Foundation  Seminar,  We  Need 
a  Doctor  in  our  Town,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  Seminar  (tor  newspapers  over 
75,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

9-10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulators  Symposium, 
Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

9-12— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Women's  Movement: 
What  Next?,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 20— American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Graphics  Directors  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

Vol.  107,  No.  41,  Oct.  12.  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York."  Second  class  postage  iiaid  at  New  York,  NY  and  additional  mailing 
offices.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted^  ©  1974  by 
Editor  St  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  S12.60 
in  United  States  and  posessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $35.00. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  St  Publisher  Co., 
850  Third  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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Some 

newspaper  readers 
aren't  playing 
with  a  full  deck. 


But  it  may  not  be  their  fault. 

If  your  bridge-playing  readers  find  any  bridge  instruction  in 
your  newspaper  but  tne  Jacooys'  ''Win  at  Bridge,"  they  might  as  well 
be  playing  without  a  couple  or  aces.  Oswald  and  Jim  Jacoby  represent 
two  generations  of  unexcelled  bridge  expertise. 

Oswald,  one  of  the  game's  foremost  contributors,  was  the  first 
ever  to  win  more  than  10,000  master  points.  Jim,  one  of  modern 
bridge's  top  innovators,  was  the  first  under  40  to  achieve  the  same 
master  point  plateau. 

What's  more  important,  they  know  how  to  communicate 
their  expertise  through  "Win  at  Bridge." 

If  you're  paying  good  money  for  advice  from  a  second-best 
player  when  you  could^  using 
the  Jacobys,  you  and  your  readers 


Newspaper 

Enterprise 

Association 


Oswaid  &  Jim  Jacoby 


\buir  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding'^’ 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic -a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder. 

Each  Backgrounder  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  four  cover  "Highway  Boobytraps, ' 

Federal  Flood  Insurance,  Your  Car's  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,  ’  and  “The  Arson  Epidemic. '  New 
Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don't  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  four 
Backgrounders,  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

MEDICAL  ALERT:  SPORTSWRITERS  FLU,  'TYPE  A  TO 
Z  could  sweep  the  country  this  winter.  As  if  the  press  doesn’t 
have  enough  trouble  with  credibility  and  bridging  generation 
and  technology  gaps  these  days,  reporters  stand  charged  with 
spreading  new  germs  around.  It  happened  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers’  dressing  rooms  recently  when  coach  Chuck  Noll  saw 
sportswriters  crowding  around  quarterback  Joe  Gilliam.  “See, 
that’s  what  I  was  telling  you  about,”  he  cried  to  a  nearby 
newsman.  “All  those  reporters  from  all  over  the  country  .  .  . 
they  bring  new  germs  into  the  dressing  room.  They  get  close 
to  our  players  and  our  players  get  sick.” 

Noll  has  held  this  medical  theory  ever  since  Pittsburgh’s 
loss  to  Miami  in  playoffs  a  few  seasons  ago.  He  blamed  out- 
of-town  sportswriters  for  spreading  flu  germs  among  his  players. 

*  *  * 

“I  DON’T  THINK  JOE  NAMATH  IS  ATTRACTIVE, 
but  I  know  very  little  about  sports.  The  only  time  I  look  at  the 
sports  pages  is  on  my  way  thru  to  the  markets.”  That’s  how 
Maryland  McCormick,  widow  of  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
answered  the  query  Chicago  Tribune  sports  editor  Cooper 
Rollow  addressed  to  several  local  women  before  the  football 
star  arrived  to  play  in  a  New  York  Jets/Chicago  Bears  game. 

The  24th  and  concluding  answer  in  the  survey  surely  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  a  bit  of  managed  news.  'Tbe  quote  from  a 
housewife:  “Joe  Namath  isn’t  my  cup  of  tea.  I  prefer  the 
sports  editor  type — handsome  and  clean  cut,  the  type  you 
look  up  to.” 

•  «  « 

NOW,  ABOUT  THE  ISSUE  of  whether  one  can  plagiarize  a 
book  of  blank  pages  (Catch-lines  September  14),  Ed  Hannigan, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Modem  Photography  in  Little  Falls, 
New  Jersey  explains  he  got  a  couple  of  E  &  P  issues  in  one 
mail  and  thus  is  a  bit  late  with  the  information  about  an 
oldie  in  tbe  field  of  blank  page  books.  It  was,  writes  Ed,  titled 
“What  To  Do  About  Sex  After  40.”  Fortunately,  be  does  not 
recall  the  name  of  the  pessimistic  author. 

«  «  « 

“THE  ENCHANTED  HILL”  was  a  three-part  Editor’s  Re¬ 
port  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  marking  his  annual  visit 
to  San  Simeon,  his  late  father’s  world  famous  Castle.  Filled 
with  a  “bittersweet  nostalgia”  during  the  visit  around  the  23rd 
anniversary  of  his  father’s  death,  Hearst  wrote  about  some 
architectual  landscaping  history  at  the  fabled  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion.  A  long  memo  from  Dr.  Winton  H.  Frey,  who  is  doing  a 
book  on  the  landscaping  project,  gave  Hearst  some  fascinating 
notes.  Probably  more  than  70,000  trees  were  spread  over  1,000 
acres;  many  times  the  ground  had  to  be  dynamited  to  blast 
holes  for  the  plantings. 

Trees  in  the  way  as  the  big  house  expanded  were  moved 
rather  than  destroyed — a  feat  accomplished  with  a  trench,  a 
cement  box  and  a  tunnel  under  to  separate  it  from  the  ground; 
then  logs  to  roll  the  tree  to  its  new  spot.  The  oaks  at  San 
Simeon  have  been  some  of  the  largest,  oldest  and  heaviest  trees 
ever  successfully  moved.  In  Mr.  Hearst’s  search  for  exotic  trees 
and  specimens,  he  sent  men  out  to  homes  in  the  area  to  look 
for  varieties  to  move  to  the  Hill.  The  Italian  cypress  trees 
were  spotted  by  a  Hearst  agent  flying  over  Paso  Robles.  He 
bought  them  for  $10  each — probably  a  first  for  those  days  in 
aerial  tree  hunting.  The  editor  recalls  that  the  site  chosen  by 
“Pop”  for  the  Castle  had  been  used  earlier  by  his  own  parents 
as  a  picnic  site. 

*  «  * 

HEADY  DEPARTMENT  —  It  was  a  short  AP  Kansas  City 
item  stating  that  a  physician  had  outquacked  124  other  dis¬ 
sonant  duplicators  to  win  a  shopping  complex  duck-calling 
competition.  It  follows  as  does  the  night  the  day,  or  vice  versa, 
that  someone  with  a  sharp  pencil  would  write  a  head:  “Doctor 
proves  he’s  top  quack.”  TTius  it  happened  at  the  Detroit  News. 
*  *  * 

OCTOBER  SONG — “It  is  embarrassing  to  be  welcomed 
back  from  vacation  when  you  haven’t  taken  one  yet,  but  even 
worse  to  be  asked  when  you’re  going  to  take  the  vacation  you 
already  have,”  comments  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  in 
the  SNPA  editor’s  exchange  bulletin. 
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YOU’VE  GOT  A  DATE 
WITH  HISTORY! 


While  our  great  nation  was  still  in  knee  breeches  a  brash  new  voice  was  first 
heard  —  a  voice  that  emanated  from  the  Bay  State  and  spread  to  all  points 
of  the  compass. 

Today,  150  years  later,  this  voice  has  grown  —  matured  and  the  Springfield 
Republican  has  become  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  outside  of  Boston. 

In  recognition  of  this  notable  milestone  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  will,  on  Saturday,  October  1 2,  play  in  concert  at  the  Springfield 
Symphony  Hall. 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


^11 

Editor  &L  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Pre-trial  publicity 


Complaints  about  pre-trial  publicity  affecting  the  right  of  a  defen¬ 
dant  to  a  fair  trial,  usually  lodged  by  the  attorney  for  the  defendant, 
are  not  new.  But  when  they  involve  cases  like  that  of  William  Galley 
and  some  of  the  Watergate  defendants,  who  have  been  the  subject 
of  nation-wide  news  coverage  over  a  long  period  of  time,  new  dimen¬ 
sions  app>ear. 

In  setting  aside  the  conviction  of  Galley  by  a  military  court. 
Federal  Judge  Elliott  cited  a  long  list  of  what  he  called  major  offenses 
committed  mostly  by  television  and  magazines.  He  did  not  suggest 
that  the  press  should  have  remained  silent  about  the  case  but  he 
warned  that  some  court  at  a  future  date  might  have  to  face  the 
necessity  of  a  gag  rule. 

The  Galley  and  Watergate  cases  came  to  light  and  were  reported 
to  the  people  largely  because  of  investigative  work  done  by  hard¬ 
working  news  reporters.  The  stories  were  pursued,  perhaps  too 
harshly  in  the  eyes  of  Judge  Elliott,  but  how  could  any  judge  put 
a  gag  on  such  reporting  at  that  time? 

The  judge  pointed  out  differences  in  the  military  justice  system, 
and  he  may  have  a  point.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  noted  that 
in  civil  and  criminal  courts  the  judge  has  the  right  to  sequester  the 
jury,  which  is  what  Judge  Sirica  plans  to  do  in  the  Watergate  case. 

That  will  keep  the  jury  from  being  exposed  to  media  while  the 
case  is  in  trial,  but  what  judge  or  court  in  the  land  can  prevent 
the  jury  from  learning  about  such  a  case  before  that?  Particularly, 
the  Watergate  case. 

Can  it  be  logically  claimed  that  press  coverage  should  have  stopped 
or  been  prevented  at  any  particular  stage  of  the  exposure?  We 
doubt  it. 


Advertising  waste 


The  story  is  told  that  John  Wanamaker,  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  for  his  retail  store,  once  said  that  50%  of 
his  advertising  was  wasted  but  he  couldn’t  figure  out  which  half.  The 
fact  is  he  used  newspaper  ads  to  build  an  eminently  successful  institu¬ 
tion  so  the  story  may  be  apocryphal. 

The  present-day  ad  director  for  Wanamakers  perpetuated  the 
founder’s  theme  recently  by  telling  a  seminar  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Asociation  that  he  figured  20  to  80%  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  done  by  retailers  is  wasted. 

We  think  the  assertion  is  debatable. 

NRMA’s  own  media  survey  for  1973  reports:  99%  of  the  stores 
used  newspapers,  77%  used  direct  mail  and  catalogs,  90%  radio, 
58%  tv  and  14%  outdoor.  But  70  to  75%  of  their  budgets  went  into 
newspapers;  direct  mail,  radio  and  television  each  got  only  6-10%. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  today’s  cost<onscious  retailers  would 
continue  to  use  any  medium  in  such  volume  if  their  advertising  didn’t 
pull  in  customers  and  produce  sales. 


8  Charter  Member, 

O  Bureau 

of  Circulations  ^ 

*  Member,  American 
Business  Press,  Inc. 
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6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 26,630 
Renewal  rate — 77.15% 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
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Comments 

Self-criticism 

By  Richard  D.  Smyser 

Don  Carter  of  Macon,  Ga.,  says  newspapers 
should  carry  more  columns  of  opinion. 

Wendell  Phillippi  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  wants 
more  weather  news. 

Robert  Haiman  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  wants 
better  weather  maps. 

John  Leard  of  Richmond,  Va.,  thinks  there 
should  be  a  rather  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
press  role  in  Watergate. 

Barclay  Jameson  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
believes  that  the  press  quotes  too  many  un¬ 
named  “sources.” 

Richard  Tuttle  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  asks: 
“Really  now,  should  a  national  wirephoto  net¬ 
work  carry  pictures  of  Australian  bathing  beau¬ 
ties?” 

John  Quinn,  also  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  thinks 
editors  ought  to  get  closer  to  their  readers. 

Carter,  Phillippi,  Haiman,  Leard,  Jameson, 
Tuttle  and  Quinn  are  all  stern  critics  of  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  like  The  Associated 
Press. 

So  are  Hobert  Duncan  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
Joe  Shoquist  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Robert  Clark 
of  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  Larry  Jinks  of  Miami, 
Fla. 

Duncan  says  that  there  is  too  much  news 
about  things  that  happen  back  East  and  not 
enough  about  what  happens  out  West 

Shoquist  worries  about  golf  and  tennis  tour¬ 
naments  and  automobile  races  that  are  named 
for  commercial  sponsors,  thereby  making  for 
free  advertising. 

Clark  feels  that  newspapers  that  presume  to 
judge  others  should  clean  their  own  houses  — 
not  accept  free  trips  and  tickets. 

Jinks  thinks  that  all  questions  at  presidential 
press  conferences  don’t  have  to  be  the  shootout 
type.  Questioning  can  be  civil  and  positive  and 
still  dig  out  useful  information,  he  says. 

Then  there’s  Wes  Gallagher  of  Rye,  N.Y.  He 
believes  that  people  have,  of  necessity,  “turned 
inward.”  This  makes  them  more  concerned  with 
news  of  their  own  communities. 

And  Lou  Boccardi  of  New  York  City,  who 
says  that  newspapers  must  give  readers  the 
fullest  possible  information  about  “the  three 
F’s”  —  food,  fuel  and  finance. 

Also  with  some  strong  feelings  about  what 
newspapers  should  do  are: 

Tom  Fesperman  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  who  says 
he  is  sick  and  tired  of  so  much  news  coming 
out  of  Washington  and  New  York.  Things  are 
happening  in  the  small  towns,  too; 

Jenk  Jones,  Jr.  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  believes 
that  news  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  our  closest 
international  neighbors,  is  neglected; 

And  Reg  Murphy  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  thinks 
newspapers  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  way 
they  handle  crime  news. 

Nor  is  all  of  the  criticism  negative,  John 
McMillan  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  thinks  that 
the  Associated  Press  did  a  spectacularly  good 
job  covering  the  weeklong  events  that  led  up  to 
President  Nixon’s  resignation. 

Critics  of  newspapers  abound.  They  are  in 
all  cities  and  states.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
job  or  economic  level,  they  care  about  how 
their  newspaper  performs  and  they  say  so. 

The  newspaper  critics  quoted  here,  however, 
all  have  something  in  common.  They  are  all 
newspaper  editors  or  Associated  Press  execu¬ 
tives. 

As  they  assess  their  own  performances  and 
the  performance  of  The  Associated  Press  day 
by  day  and  even  hour  by  hour  —  there  are  a 
lot  of  telephone  calls  by  editors  of  AP  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  —  these  editors  worry 


whether  the  public  fully  understands  what  edi¬ 
tors  believe  to  be  the  role  of  the  press. 

One  of  the  big  things  that  editors  believe 
they  must  do  to  increase  public  understanding 
is  to  tell  the  public  more  about  their  policies 
and  practices. 

One  of  the  most  universal  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  newspaper  and  news  service  people  is 
self-criticism. 

(Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Oak  Ridger,  is  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association.) 

• 


For  several  years  now,  the  public  and  the 
press  have  had  at  their  disposal  an  instrument 
to  pry  unwarranted  secrets  out  of  government 
agencies,  but  it  is  so  cumbersome  that  it  is 
little  used.  Only  a  handful  of  cases  has  been 
brought  by  the  news  media  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  those  took  many 
months  to  resolve. 

Now  Congress  has  brightened  the  future  of 
openness  in  government,  and  President  Ford 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
results.  By  overwhelming  votes  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  a  series  of  amendments 
has  been  proposed  for  the  old  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  which  should  make  it  much 
easier  for  citizens  and  journalists  to  learn  what 
the  government  is  doing  in  their  behalf.  The 
bill  has  emerged  from  conference  in  good  shape. 
It  has  already  been  given  final  approval  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  is  expected  to  do  the 
same  next  week.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  Mr. 
Ford  —  and  there  the  outcome  is  not  as  certain. 

The  Justice  Department  has  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  new  regulations  would  make  FBI 
files  vulnerable  to  search  by  the  public  and  the 
press.  Indeed,  the  act  does  require  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  certain  types  of  investigative  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  safeguards  that  involving  current 
prosecutions.  Nevertheless  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  object  and  has  from 
time  to  time  advocated  a  presidential  veto.  But 
we  suspect  that  the  valid  interests  of  the  FBI 
will  be  amply  protected  by  the  courts  when 
those  interests  are  in  need  of  defending.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  value  of  the  legislation  is 
so  great  it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  President 
chose  to  veto  it  on  these  grounds. 

The  new  amendments  would  require  agencies 
to  keep  an  index  of  the  documents  they  gener¬ 
ate  so  that  citizens  for  the  first  time  would 
have  some  orderly  way  of  keeping  track  of  what 
government  agerrcies  are  doing.  They  would 
shorten  to  30  days  the  amount  of  time  in  which 
an  agency  would  have  to  respond  to  a  suit 
claiming  that  valid  information  had  been  denied. 
If  a  citizen  were  to  sustain  his  claim  in  court, 
the  agency  might  be  required  to  pay  his  legal 
fees.  Agency  officials  who  withheld  information 
the  court  believed  they  should  have  provided 
could  be  required  to  answer  for  their  actions 
before  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
agencies  would  be  required  to  conform  to  strict 
guidelines  in  handling  requests  for  information, 
and  they  would  have  to  report  to  Congress  once 
a  year  on  their  performance. 

Even  with  the  possibility  of  a  presidential 
veto  —  remote  though  we  hope  it  is  —  there 
may  well  be  sufficient  votes  to  override,  because 
the  original  bill  passed  both  houses  by  large 
margins. 

The  remaining  imponderables  concern  the 
various  news  media  themselves.  In  the  past,  the 
scant  use  of  the  act  by  the  press  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of  work 
and  frustration  was  not  just  at  the  hand  of  the 
agencies,  but  also  at  that  of  the  courts,  which 
often  showed  less  enthusiasm  than  they  should 
have  for  cases  involving  the  information  law. 

Now  that  Congress  has  expressed  its  clear  in¬ 
tent  that  adjudication  under  the  act  should,  be 


speedy,  it  can  be  hoped  that,  if  the  legislation 
becomes  law,  the  courts  will  act  within  that 
spirit.  All  of  this  should  make  journalists  more 
aggressive  about  using  this  improved  instru¬ 
ment.  Even  under  the  old  law,  the  act  proved 
useful  to  those  with  the  perseverance  to  keep 
pushing.  That  is  how  Carl  Stern  of  NBC  News 
was  able  to  discover  from  the  FBI  that  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  took  it  upon  himself  to  man¬ 
date  the  unconstitutional  harassment  of  political 
dissenters.  Learning  how  government  business 
is  done  is  the  business  of  the  media,  and  this 
new  measure  could  help,  if  it  is  1)  signed 
into  law  and  2)  used. 

(An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post,  Oc¬ 
tober  5) 

• 


The  fourth  estate  has  many  mansions.  This 
is  one  of  them. 

Through  these  corridors  pass  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  fervent 
in  their  belief  in  a  free  and  unfettered  press. 

I  therefore  declare  this  PERSONAL  CREDO 
OF  A  JOURNALIST: 

I  shall  fight  for  every  individual’s  right  to 
speak,  to  hear,  to  write,  to  teach,  to  challenge, 
to  investigate,  to  differ,  to  dissent. 

I  am  a  professional,  a  member  of  an  honored 
craft,  with  a  love  of  words  and  ideas  and  a 
fierce  respect  for  the  unvarnished  fact. 

I  am  myself,  unique  and  singular,  endowed 
with  my  own  personality,  spirit,  style  and  soul. 
I  am  not  a  carbon-copy.  I  am  an  original. 

I  shall  stand  behind  my  typewriter  or  micro¬ 
phone  and  be  my  own  critic.  “Make  it  better!” 
is  my  motto.  1  shall  count  each  day  wasted 
when  I  do  not  expand,  grow,  develop  in  under¬ 
standing,  appreciation,  compassion,  and  knowl¬ 
edge. 

I  am  responsible  to  the  public,  to  my  times, 
to  the  future.  Censorship  is  an  anathema.  Every 
newspaper’s  death  diminishes  me.  Freedom  of 
the  press  means  not  merely  my  freedom;  wher¬ 
ever  men  and  women  breathe,  their  thoughts 
shall  also  breathe  free. 

I  shall  be  restless  at  any  complacency,  im¬ 
patient  with  error,  furious  with  injustice. 

And  I  shall  honor  those  who  guide  and  teach 
me  even  as  I  honor  my  own  parents. 

(Lawrence,  a  playwrite,  wrote  his  Per- 
.sonal  Cxedo  of  a  Journalist  especially  for 
60th  anniversary  and  dedication  of  Ohio 
State  University’s  new  journalism  school 
building.) 


The  press  probably  found  attending  the 
meeting  to  be  more  helpful  in  organizing 
the  stories  they  ill  write  than  the  press 
release  ...  —  Pennsylvania  Mirror. 

*  *  * 

“La  grande  dame  du  ballet”  bowed  out 
with  two  of  her  most  celebrated  parts. — 
Mexico  City  News. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  shun  the  program  or  don’t 
satismactorily  complete  their  part  ...  — 
Denver  Post. 

«  *  * 

Looking  back  over  the  last  40  years,  the 
market,  as  measured  by  the  Down- Jones 
Industrial  Average,  has  moved  .  .  . — New 
Haven  Journal-Courier. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 


Amending  the  Fol  Act 


Journalist  credo 

By  Jerome  Lawrence 


Short  Takes 
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UPI  to  raise  its  rates 
15%  on  January  5,  1975 


By  Jim  Scott 

Rod  Beaton,  United  Press  International 
president,  told  editors  and  publishers  at 
its  15th  annual  EDICON  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  anticipates  that  UPI  will  increase 
its  rates  15  per  cent  for  its  regular  serv¬ 
ices  January  5,  1975. 

“Demands  for  coverage  have  never  been 
higher  in  all  parts  of  the  world,”  he  said, 
“and  the  costs  of  providing  it  are  equally 
high.” 

Beaton  added  that  the  Advisory  Board 
had  not  been  asked  to  approve  the  increase 
but  its  members  had  been  briefed  on  the 
financial  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  as 
well  as  on  expenditures  this  year. 

UPI  is  a  privately-owned  company,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

“Our  rates  are  a  UPI  management  de¬ 
cision  but  we  wanted  this  new  board  to  be 
fully  aware  of  what  we  are  doing,  the 
investments  we  are  making  for  the  future 
and  our  general  development  plans,”  con¬ 
tinued  Beaton. 

Investments  the  UPI  has  made  in  tech¬ 
nological  advances  include  $9  million  this 
year  for  a  computerized  information 
storage  and  retrieval  system  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  newspicture  receiver, 
Unifax  II. 

Election  assessment  dropped 

Beaton  also  announced  that  the  UPI 
was  rescinding  a  previous  decision  to  levy 
a  one-time  charge  to  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  to  help  defray  the  cost  of 
covering  the  1974  elections. 

“This  is  being  done  on  the  advice  of  our 
new  advisory  board.  The  members  felt 
strongly  that  we  should  not  get  into  the 
area  of  special  assessments  for  coverage,” 
he  explained.  “But  we  feel  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  good.” 

F.  W.  Lyon,  UPI  vicepresident  for  news- 
pictures,  reported  that  deliveries  of  the 
new  Unifax  II  receivers  will  start  next 
spring. 

“There  have  been  some  problems,  as 
always  anticipated  in  sophisticated  tech¬ 
nological  developments,”  Lyon  said.  “But 
we  have  removed  95  per  cent  of  the  bugs. 
We  don’t  want  to  make  installations  until 
99.44  per  cent  have  been  eliminated.” 

Havana  bureau  may  re-open 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  editor-in-chief 
and  vice-president,  reported  that  UPI 
foreign  editor  Wilbur  Landrey  had  spent 
several  days  in  Cuba,  covering  the  visit  of 
U.S.  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Claiborne 
Pell.  Landrey  and  other  reporters  remain¬ 
ed  in  Cuba  following  their  visit,  and 
Landry  had  preliminary  discussions  with 
Cuban  authorities  about  the  re-opening  of 
the  UPI  bureau  in  Havana,  long  closed  by 
the  Cuban  government. 


Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Columbus,  (Ind.,)  Republic,  and  chairman 
of  the  advisory  board’s  technology  com¬ 
mittee,  gave  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
survey  underway  to  determine  longterm 
delivery  and  communications  require¬ 
ments.  He  said  about  85  per  cent  of  those 
responding  thus  far  said  they  plan  some 
form  of  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system  in  the  future. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  chairman  of  the 
board’s  services  committee,  reported  on  a 
survey  he  made  of  more  than  30  papers 
regarding  their  news  desires. 

“Many  papers  wrote  they  want  tighter 
writing,”  related  Kirkpatrick.  “But  they 
emphasized  they  want  in-depth  coverage 
on  the  significant  stories  of  the  day.” 

Kirkpatrick  listed  as  the  areas  deserv¬ 
ing  increased  coverage :  consumerism,  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  news. 

Photo  critique 

One  of  the  reports  delivered  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  UPI  Newspaper  Advisory 
Board  dealt  with  UPI’s  news  and  picture 
reports. 

“We  like  what  you  are  doing,  but  you 
don’t  do  it  well  enough,”  the  Services 
Committee  said. 

Impressions,  judgments,  probably  even 
prejudices  were  reflected  in  the  responses 
from  newsmen  responding  to  the  survey. 
Comments  on  the  services  provided  by 
UPI  varied  so  widely  that  sometimes  they 


were  flatly  contradictory.  To  one  editor 
UPI  writing  was  lively  and  colorful.  To 
another  it  was  cliche  ridden  and  sloppy. 
On  one  newspaper  UPI  photos  were  judged 
to  be  excellent  in  quality  and  content.  On 
another  newspaper  the  photo  service  was 
denounced  as  the  most  frustratingly  faulty 
of  all  UPI  operations.  Quality  was  bad, 
content  was  trite,  dispatching  was  erratic 
and  uncoordinated  with  text. 

The  report  was  based  on  detailed  cri¬ 
tiques  from  more  than  20  newspapers  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  according  to 
Stevenson. 

In  the  critiques  there  was  one  note, 
however,  that  was  sounded  again  and 
again.  Editors  came  down  hard  on  sloppy, 
hasty  and  incompetent  work  whether  it 
was  reporting,  writing  or  editing.  “UPI 
credibility  suffers  from  such  slipshod  work 
and  the  cost  of  revision  is  vexing,  partic¬ 
ularly  to  smaller  papers,”  the  committee 
said,  according  to  Stevenson. 

“  ‘We’re  saying  slow  down  a  bit,  and 
please  be  more  careful,’  ”  is  the  way  one 
editor  expressed  it  in  the  report. 

“The  race  against  time  in  news  report¬ 
ing  is  exciting.  Victory  and  defeat  are 
clear-cut,  measured  off  in  seconds,  minutes 
and  hours.  But  the  AP  Log  and  the  UPI 
Reporter  in  their  continuing  censuses  of 
use  are  disclosing  that  more  and  more 
races  are  being  won  by  the  service  that 
reported  the  news  best  rather  than  the 
service  that  reported  it  first.  To  be  sure, 
being  first  and  best  is  the  ideal  objective.” 

There  was  additional  detail  about  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  enterprise,  packaging  and 
pictures,”  Stevenson  reported. 

It  was  a  valuable  commentary  and  will 
receive  wide  distribution  among  our  key 
editors,  he  said. 

Peter  MacDonald,  chairman  of  the 
UPI’s  advisory  board,  asserted  the  world 
(Continued  on  page  63) 


EDICON — United  Press  International  president  Rod  Beaton  (left)  chats  with  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Grant  Dillman,  UPI  vicepresident  and  Washington, 
D.C.  manager,  and  Peter  MacDonald,  of  Harris  Enterprises.  In  his  speech  to  the  editors, 
Rockefeller  said  he  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  news  reports  about  public  officials,  but  he 
prefers  "a  totally  free  press." 
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Publishers  order  narrower 
roll  widths  to  cut  costs 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

In  sampling  newspapers  from  New  York 
to  the  state  of  Washington,  it  has  been 
learned  that  a  major  coming  trend  to 
offset  the  rising  newsprint  bill  is  cutting 
the  web  widths  of  newsprint  rolls — as 
much  as  the  presses  will  allow — thereby 
saving  tonnage. 

In  many  cases,  a  costly  overhaul  is  re¬ 
quired.  But  publishers  and  production 
managers  say  in  the  long  run  the  price  is 
worth  it. 

Some  questioned  whether  cutting  web 
width  is  endangering  service  to  the  public 
and  the  advertisers.  It’s  a  delicate  situa¬ 
tion.  “You  can’t  cut  dowm  too  far  in  the 
width  so  that  the  public  doesn’t  get  its 
money’s  worth,”  said  Don  R.  Palmer,  re¬ 
search  and  development  director  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  which  is  going 
down  one  inch  from  60  to  59.  “We  found 
we  can  save  a  certain  amount  of  newsprint 
and  it  doesn’t  take  much  from  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

“We  know  that  everytime  you  drop  one 
inch,  you  save  lA60th  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  newsprint.  But  a  considera¬ 
tion  was  whether  to  let  classified,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  become  too  narrow,”  said  Palmer. 

Savings  cited 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  last  March  reduced 
the  width  of  two  of  its  publications,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  to  60  inch  wide  newsprint  after 
many  years  of  66  inch  rolls.  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  president  of  Dow  Jones,  had  said 
the  step  was  necessary  because  of  the 
newsprint  situation.  He  said  he  estimated 
the  company  would  save  $2.3  million  an¬ 
nually,  an  eight  percent  savings  in  cost. 

The  Journal  had  modified  equipment  at 
printing  plants  in  Princeton  (N.J.),  Dal¬ 
las,  Highland  (Ill.),  Riverside  (Ca.), 
Chicago  and  Chickopee.  Dow  Jones  did 
the  work  on  its  own.  “They  did  the  huge 
job  without  much  help  from  us,”  said  a 
Goss  representative. 

A  drastic  change  in  width  is  the  one 
planned  by  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  with  a  24,000  circulation.  It  will  have 
sliced  off  six  inches  from  its  web  width 
by  next  June.  And  for  the  Herald,  that 
means  a  $40,000  paper  cost  reduction  a 
year.  Plus,  said  Bob  Frazier,  production 
manager,  going  from  64  to  58  inches  rep¬ 
resents  savings  in  other  areas,  such  as 
three  percent  in  the  camera  department 
and  five  percent  in  Letterflex.  Letterfiex 
Polymar  that’s  spread  over  the  aluminum 
sheet  and  is  exposed  to  the  light  source  to 
harden  the  image  costs  $156  for  a  five-gal¬ 
lon  container,  enough  for  70  plates.  “With 
less  width,  you  use  less  Polymar  and 
there’s  a  cost  reduction  too.” 

The  reason  for  cutting  down  really  is 
the  cost  of  newsprint,  he  said,  but  sup¬ 
plies  in  all  areas  are  a  concern.  “I  don’t 
know  where  it  will  end.  It  looks  like  a 
vicious  circle  to  me.  The  only  time  I  see 
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an  ink  supplier,  I  know  that  I’m  going  to 
have  a  price  increase. 

“But  the  way  I  see  it,  newspapers  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  down  any  way  they 
can  and  that’s  why  everyone  is  thinking 
of  going  down  in  web  width  if  they  al¬ 
ready  haven’t.  And  we’re  all  heading 
down  to  56.  It’s  a  nationwide  effort,”  said 
Frazier.  “But  we’re  going  to  have  to  do 
some  selling  to  the  customers  to  keep  the 
business  we  have.  There’s  a  psychological 
effect  on  advertisers  and  customers  when 
the  product  gets  smaller.  We  would  go  all 
the  way  to  56,  but  we  had  to  think  of 
the  customer. 

“We’ve  taken  surveys.  A  year-and-a- 
half  ago  when  the  paper  went  from  68  to 
64  some  customers  complained  because 
they  were  getting  less  for  more,”  said 
Frazier.  The  Herald  changed  from  a  nine- 
column  format  to  a  six-column  and  will 
remain  at  six.  “The  readers,  we’ve  found, 
like  the  smaller  width,  but  the  advertisers 
get  a  smaller  amount  of  area  for  the  same 
price.” 

When  reducing  web  he  said  production 
managers  have  to  take  a  lot  into  consid¬ 
eration,  such  as  the  format,  changing 
saddles  on  the  press,  for  change  of  form¬ 
ers  and  platams  on  the  letterflex-3,  the 
grid  sheets  and  buying  a  shrink  lens.  He 
also  bemoaned — as  have  some  paper  mills, 
“Why  can’t  all  the  newspapers  be  at  a 
standard  width?  It  would  be  so  much 
easier.  With  our  type  of  equipment,  only 
one  negative  would  be  needed  instead  of 
newspapers  needing  different  sizes.  We 
have  the  latest  in  OCRs  and  VDTs  and 
we  like  to  think  we’re  moving  ahead,  but 
even  the  latest  gets  obsolete.”  The  neces¬ 
sary  parts  for  the  modification  of  the  Hoe 
color  convertible  have  been  ordered  for 
the  major  modification. 

Gannett,  Copley,  Hearst  papers  modifying 

Individual  Gannett  and  Copley  news¬ 
papers  are  decreasing  their  web  width,  or 
have  already.  All  seven  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  E&P  learned,  may  be  at  56 
inches  by  next  year. 

Some  Copley  newspapers  already  at  56 
are  the  Son  Diego  Union  Tribune,  the 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  at  Torrance,  Ca., 
and  the  Sacramento  Union,  which  just 
completed  its  major  job  of  going  from  58 
to  56  September  23. 

The  San  Diego  paper,  said  business 
manager  James  M.  Brown,  went  from  a 
58-inch  letterpress  to  new  offset  presses 
ordered  at  56  inches  last  year.  The  Daily 
Breeze  Goss  Metro-Offset  presses,  how¬ 
ever,  were  modified  a  year  ago  from  a  58- 
inch  to  56-inch  width  by  changing  eight 
units  and  ordering  four  new  ones. 

A  few  Gannett  papers,  which  are  even¬ 
tually  in  the  next  year  going  to  56  inches, 
are  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Press, 
the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Morning  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  and  Times  Union  and  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 
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Marty  Sinnott,  a  Goss  customer  service 
man  in  Chicago,  is  quite  aware  of  the 
trend  in  the  past  year  to  greatly  reduce  to 
the  minimum  size  of  the  roll  width.  Many 
presses  were  purchased  for  a  particular 
paper  size  and  now  that  Goss  customers 
are  cutting  down  the  paper  size,  requests 
have  come  in  faster  than  they  can  be 
handled  for  modification.  Within  the  last 
1%  years,  Sinnott  said,  Goss  has  received 
about  50  requests  for  changes  in  the  press 
and  about  15  have  been  serviced. 

“We’re  doing  them  as  fast  as  we  can, 
but  a  lot  of  papers  are  deciding  to  do  the 
work  themselves  to  save  money.  We  give 
them  the  technical  information  and  send 
out  a  man  to  explain  exactly  what  has  to 
be  done,”  he  said. 

For  a  large  newspaper,  the  work  in¬ 
volves  mostly  modifications  to  the  plate 
lockup  and  registering  systems  on  the 
units;  the  slitters  must  be  moved  inward 
on  both  the  roller-front-of-bars  and  also 
moved  in  on  the  roller-top-of-former,  and 
there  are  changes  to  the  folder. 

He  noted  that  Goss  is  trying  to  get  parts 
out  to  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian, 
which  is  going  from  60  to  56.  The  press 
of  the  Contra  Costa.  Times  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Ca.,  is  now  being  worked  on,  he 
said.  The  'Times  will  be  Roing  from  60  to 
56  inches.  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  & 
Herald  was  assisted  recently  in  changing 
from  60  to  58. 

Best  solution 

Ray  Maly,  production  manager  of  the 
Columbian,  said,  however,  that  the  paper 
can’t  get  delivery  of  the  new  parts  until 
March  1975.  “We  put  in  our  request  last 
May.  Our  problem  is  the  plant  also  does 
commercial  printing  and  so  we  had  to 
schedule  the  press  modification  between 
the  peak  season  and  the  slowdown.” 

He  estimates  the  modifications  will  cost 
$52,000  and  that  the  savings  will  be  over 
$125,000  a  year.  The  paper  will  go  from 
eight  columns  to  six  columns  on  news  and 
advertising  after  the  56-inch  web  width 
change.  The  publisher,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  production  manager  and  commercial 
printing  manager  made  the  decision  last 
May.  “Because  of  the  shortages  and  costs 
going  up,  we  had  to  find  ways  to  offset 
this  and  we  decided  on  cutting  web  width 
as  one  of  the  best  feasible  solutions,”  said 
Maly. 

Maly  said  the  Columbian  would  get  its 
paper  from  the  same  suppliers — Boise 
Cascade,  Powell  River,  Crofton  and 
Crown.  “We  have  contacted  each  of  the 
mills  that  we’ll  be  converting  and  they’ll  be 
able  to  manufacture  what  we  want.” 

Formerly  assistant  production  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Maly  was 
familiar  with  the  changes  faced  in  press 
modification.  Robert  B.  Hentschell,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  said 
the  paper’s  newsprint  savings  have  been 
well  worth  the  change  from  59  to  58,  then 
from  58  to  57. 

How  are  paper  mills  reacting  to  changes 
in  orders?  One  newsprint  spokesman  said 
that  by  rejuggling  width  of  the  width  of 
the  rolls — trimming  five  inches — the  waste 
will  result  in  1,700  tons  of  waste  a  year — 
or  over  $400,000  a  year  on  a  machine 
producing  100,000  tons.  “Whatever  our 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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NACON  members  watching  tv 
for  co-op  ad  competition 

By  Darrell  Leo 


Although  newspapers  contain  over  75 
percent  of  all  co-operative  advertising 
placed  by  national  manufacturers  and 
their  local  dealers,  the  on-coming  threat 
for  the  future  will  be  television. 

That’s  the  message  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network 
(NACON)  received  at  their  10th  annual 
seminar  held  in  Houston,  Texas  recently. 

Although  many  speakers  and  members 
talked  about  increased  use  of  co-operative 
advertising  funds,  many  also  touched  on 
the  growing  encroachment  of  television 
into  the  field. 

Bob  Mayrend,  advertising  co-op  coor¬ 
dinator  for  United  Delco,  for  example, 
told  NACON  members  that  his  dealers 
now  place  60  percent  of  all  their  co-op 
funds  in  television.  However,  closer  co¬ 
ordination  with  NACON  which  he  prom¬ 
ised  may  help  rectify  that  situation. 

Carroll  Shelton,  vicepresident  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  sales  for  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau,  said  that  retailers  have  been 
incurring  higher  costs  for  operating.  This, 
he  said,  has  led  them  to  look  to  their  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  more  and  more  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  dollars. 

He  added  that  the  use  of  television  and 
radio  were  “siphoning  off  many  co-op 
dollars  from  the  print  media.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  job  of  each  NACON  member  to 
render  service,  layouts,  etc.  to  these  manu¬ 
facturers  to  insure  co-op  dollars  are  not 
diverted  from  the  print  media.” 

Newspaper  co-op  sells 

Chuck  Bresnehan,  co-op  coordinator  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
presented  a  satirical  selling  presentation 
comparing  newspapers  with  television. 

“While  television  ads  may  ballyhoo  the 
name  of  the  product  and  the  retailer  and 
may  even  appeal  to  the  consumer,  it  is 
still  newspaper  co-op  advertising  that  gets 
customers  into  the  store  to  buy  and  gets 
stock  into  the  store  to  sell,”  he  said. 

Using  the  theme  that  Newspaper  Co-op 
can  also  be  a  good  selling  tool  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  encourage  additional  orders, 
Bresnehan  also  said  that  unlike  television 
newspaper  co-op  has  no  mysterious  fees 
tacked  on  and  no  spiralling  production 
costs. 

“To  keep  up  with  television  co-operative 
advertising,”  Bresnehan  quipped,  “we’d 
all  have  to  triple  our  rates.” 

He  did  find  though  that,  “When  we 
(newspapers)  deal  with  retailers  and 
when  they  run  an  ad  paid  with  co-op 
funds,  those  retailers  with  their  name  on 
the  ad  tend  to  stock-up.  They  tend  o 
make  larger  purchases.  And  the  idea  s 
selling  that  stock. 

“On  the  other  hand,  television  comes 
off  as  more  like  corporate  advertising.  Re¬ 
tailers  like  the  effect  but  they  dont  stock- 
up  on  manufacturer  goods  that  helped  pay 
for  the  ad.” 

Bresnehan  added  that  most  retailers 


look  at  tv  co-op  as  an  umbrella  ad,  not  a 
sales  ad. 

And,  he  said,  most  readers  find  it  the 
same.  “When  the  customer  begins  to  shop, 
he  begins  by  reading  the  newspaper,  not 
watching  the  television,”  he  said. 

Co-op  a  selling  tool 

The  value  of  using  co-op  advertising 
funds  can  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
NACON,  he  said.  “We  can  provide  layouts 
to  the  retailers  in  their  style.  And  we  can 
provide  real  value  in  the  mode  of  product 
movement,”  he  said. 

He  urged  NACONers  to  show  company’s 
how  to  use  co-op  as  a  sales  tool,  to  use 
NACON  material  as  part  of  a  promotion 
presentation  instead  of  just  selling  space. 

Also  at  the  NACON  seminar  represen¬ 
tatives  of  different  companies  presented 
their  co-op  plans.  Among  them  was  Gus 
Cooper,  vicepresident  of  public  relations 
for  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

He  told  them  that  his  life  insurance 
co-op  program  had  been  directed  ads  in 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas,  but  now  he 
foresaw  more  support  for  urban  areas. 

Approximately  4,500  agents  now  qualify 
for  the  N.Y.  company’s  co-op  program. 
Current  expenditures  have  totalled  only 
$750,000  annually,  he  said,  but  “If  all  of 
tbe  agents  eligible  used  their  cooperative 
allowances  fully,  expenditures  could  total 
$2,700,000.” 

The  company  provides  their  agents  with 
a  kit  of  basic  ads  running  600-lines  in 
size  with  12  agents  participating  on  each 
one.  It  offers  a  50/50  reimbursement  plan. 

Cooper  added  that  the  company’s  co-op 
budget  may  be  increased  within  the  next 
five  years  and  that  it  may  exceed  their 
national  ad  budget  by  4.5  percent. 

Frigidaire  plans  co-op 

Ron  Ivanoff,  production  manager  for 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  Advertising, 
and  Don  Mader,  advertising  director  of 
Frigidaire  revealed  a  new  co-op  plan 
which  started  September  22.  The  plan, 
they  said,  would  be  coordinated  through 
Frigidaire’s  regional  managers  who  could 
provide  newspapers  with  dealer  lists  for 
contact. 

U.S.  Pioneer  Stereo  plans  to  spend  some 
$7  million  in  co-op  this  year,  Barry  Foster, 
advertising  manager  for  the  company, 
told  NACON.  The  progrram  which  begins 
January  1,  includes  a  75/25  reimburse¬ 
ment  package. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  a  re¬ 
peat  user  of  co-op  advertising,  said  it 
planned  to  renew  its  co-op  plan.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hugh  Lee,  merchandise  manager, 
the  conunission  “is  very  enthusiastic  for 
print  media.” 

Bell  &  Howell  also  liked  the  use  of  co-op, 
according  to  a  report  filed  by  Bruce  Davis, 
co-op  advertising  manager.  His  report  to 
NACON  said  the  company  offers  a  100 
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percent  reimbursement  to  dealers  for 
carrying  the  Mamiya  Sekor  camera  line, 
based  on  3  percent  of  their  net  purchases. 
For  the  company’s  entire  camera  line,  it 
is  offering  a  100  9o  reimbursement  to 
dealers  based  on  4  percent  of  net  pur¬ 
chases. 

Presently,  Bell  &  Howell  has  some  $2-3 
million  available  for  co-op,  he  said.  How¬ 
ever,  30-40%  will  not  be  spent  by  the 
dealers,  he  added.  That  figure  will  prob¬ 
ably  mean  some  $1  million  not  spent. 

However,  Davis  said  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  increase  their  budget  for  1975  to 
$4  million. 

Ponder  &  Best  Co.  launched  a  fall  co-op 
program  called  “Putting  it  All  Together,” 
featuring  a  two  for  one  basis,  Gary  Jones, 
regional  manager,  said.  The  program 
which  reimburses  50  percent  is  a  repeat 
of  a  1973  co-op  program. 

Mayrend  of  United  Delco  also  presented 
his  company’s  plans  which  affects  some 
4,000  distributors.  The  ad  co-op  which 
offers  distributors  50  percent  reimburse¬ 
ment  and  offers  jobbers  the  same  50  per¬ 
cent  is  the  responsibility  of  each  regional 
jobber,  he  said. 

At  Friedrichs  Air  Conditioning,  the 
company  believes  strongly  in  the  print 
media,  said  Jack  Powell,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  year,  the  company  which 
spends  some  $800,000  on  national  adver¬ 
tising,  will  sink  $2  million  into  a  co-op 
program.  The  program  offers  dealers  a 
75/25  split  for  ads.  Powell  said  presently 
some  $100,000  has  been  spent  on  co-op  ads 
in  New  York  and  other  eastern  states. 

Harry  Janicki,  advertising  director  for 
Simmons  Co.  advised  NACON  of  his  co-op 
program  which  affects  500  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  10,000  accounts. 

As  well  both  Polaroid  and  Eastman 
Kodak  were  represented  with  presenta¬ 
tions  of  their  new  co-op  plans. 

Camera  co-ops 

Polaroid,  reported  Bruce  Stevens,  will 
offer  a  new  50/50  split  program  whereby 
dealers  can  run  up  to  2,400  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  each  ad  a  minimum  of  600 
lines.  And,  he  added,  dealers  will  now  be 
reimbursed  through  credit  or  check  rather 
than  additional  film  stock. 

Eastman  Kodak,  according  to  Jack 
Wehrler,  sales  promotion  specialist,  offers 
three  separate  co-op  packages.  The  first 
offers  a  cash  discount  and  50%  for  space 
advertising.  The  second  offers  deferred 
payment  and  50%  for  advertising  and  the 
third  offers  dealers  just  100  percent  for 
space  advertising. 

He  said  that  Eastman  Kodak  felt  that 
these  three  types  of  programs  insured 
greater  success  in  moving  more  of  their 
products. 

Wehrler  also  presented  Kodak’s  Christ¬ 
mas  co-op  program  which  was  used  in 
1973. 

During  the  business  portion  of  the  sem¬ 
inar,  members  approved  an  action  plan 
for  themselves.  Points  of  that  plan  in¬ 
cluded  : 

— Development  of  a  co-op  sales  training 
film  for  small  retailers  that  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  NACON  members. 

— Development  of  a  sales  training  film 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Life  goes  on  as  usual 
for  convicted  reporter 


By  Jane  Levere 

At  first,  she  seems  like  any  other  subur¬ 
ban  housewife. 

Three  kids  who  require  constant  chauf- 
feuring.  A  hard-working  husband.  A  few 
junior  college  courses  squeezed  in,  to  help 
time  fly  by. 

But  spare  time  is  not  one  of  Lucy  Ware 
Morgan’s  concerns  right  now.  She  has 
diversion  enough  to  be  occupied:  A  forty- 
hour-a-week  court  reporting  job  on  the 
New  Port-Richey  edition  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.  And  a  possible  eight- 
month  jail  sentence  stemming  from  two 
contempt-of-court  convictions  last  winter. 

At  a  breakfast  interview  in  Philadelphia 
last  week,  Morgan,  in  her  Southern  drawl, 
retold  the  facts  behind  her  eleven  month 
judicial  ordeal. 

How  it  began 

It  all  began  quite  innocently  last  Hallo¬ 
ween,  when  she  wrote  a  story  on  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  the  Dade  City, 
Florida  government  in  which  she  revealed 
that  a  sealed  presentment  returned  by  the 
Pasco  County  Grand  Jury  two  days  before 
had  indicted  no  one.  “We  put  (the  infor¬ 
mation)  in  the  paper,  considering  it  a 
secondary  and  unexciting  story  of  a  fairly 
routine  development. 

“We  have  a  courthouse  like  any  little 
courthouse-it  leaks  badly.  We  had  dozens 
of  people  later  say,  ‘Hey,  I  knew  all  that.’ 
It  wasn’t  any  big  secret.’’ 

Evidently,  to  some,  it  was.  State  Attor¬ 
ney  James  T.  Russell  subpoenaed  Morgan 
the  following  day.  Appearing  at  the  Dade 
City  Court  House,  she  refused  to  divulge 
her  sources.  Found  guilty  of  contempt  and 
sentenced  to  five  months  in  jail,  she  filed 
notice  of  appeal  and  was  then  released  on 
bond. 

All  this  took  exactly  one  hour.  “I’ve 
covered  the  courts  for  years  and  have 
never  heard  them  accused  of  moving  swift¬ 
ly.  But  on  November  1,  1973  the  courts 
moved  like  lightening.  Maybe  it  only  seems 
swifter  when  you  are  the  defendant.’’ 

Names  a  source 

On  November  19  Morgan,  subpoenaed 
once  more  by  Russell,  testified  before  the 
grand  jury.  Again  she  refused  to  identify 
her  confidential  sources,  all  but  one,  that 
is.  She  revealed  that  Russell  himself  had 
been  one  of  the  sources  not  named  No¬ 
vember  1.  “I  was  reluctant  to  do  it,’’  she 
says  today.  “I  had  to  consider  the  fact  that 
he  had  always  been  a  very  good  source 
of  information.”  But  the  fact  that  his 
second  subpoena  was  “an  obvious  attempt 
to  give  me  a  second  jail  term”  helped  her 
decide. 

A  second  contempt  trial,  held  December 
20,  found  Morgan  guilty  again  and  senten¬ 
ced  her  to  another  90  days  of  jail.  The 
sentence,  at  that  time,  was  not  her  major 
concern.  Her  top  priority  was  instead  to 
go  home  to  Mississippi  for  Christmas.  She 


made  it  there  by  special  court  order.  And 
by  another  order,  she  made  it  to  the  WICI 
meeting  last  week  to  discuss,  for  the  first 
time  in  public,  her  side  of  the  case. 

Not  that  she  hadn’t  wanted  to  discuss  it 
before.  “Our  gut  reaction  initially  (after 
the  November  1  subpoena)  was  to  write 
all  we  could,”  she  now  admits.  “But  upon 
reflection,  we  (Morgan,  her  husband  Rich¬ 
ard,  who  is  also  her  editor;  and  Eugene 
Patterson,  president  of  the  Times)  decided 
it  would  be  better  to  fight  it  all  out  in  the 
courts.  It  was  frustrating  for  all  of  us, 
but  fortunately  our  brains  caught  up  with 
our  emotions  before  we  put  anything  in 
print.” 

Receives  moral  support 

Her  admiration  and  gratitude  undis¬ 
guised,  Morgan  praises  both  Patterson 
and  her  husband  for  their  continuous 
moral  support.  Both  “have  made  every 
court  appearance,  every  time  they  have 
been  there  holding  me  up.”  And  after  the 
first  sentence  was  announced,  the  two 
volunteered  to  go  to  jail  in  her  place.  It 
was  an  offer  she  refused.  “Shifting  the 
impact  off  the  reporter  onto  the  manage¬ 
ment  (of  the  Times)  would  be  obstructing 
justice,  a  criminal  charge.  Contempt  is  not 
criminal.  I’d  hate  to  see  that  happen,  it 
would  be  unnecessary.” 

She  has  only  good  words,  too,  for  the 
Times’  corporate  support.  “Without  the 
Times  standing  by  to  pick  up  the  cost  of 
my  defense.  I’d  have  been  in  jail  a  long 
time  ago.”  The  paper  has  also  offered  to 
provide  any  necessary  financial  help,  such 
as  payment  of  a  housekeeper  for  the  Mor¬ 
gan  children,  if  she  eventually  goes  to  jail. 

Additional  support  has  come  into  the 
New  Port-Richey  and  St.  Petersburg 
Times  offices  from  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Magazine  Writers,  WICI, 
and  the  legal  staffs  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Miami  Herald.  Various  individ¬ 
uals,  affiliated  with  newspapers  and  not, 
have  also  contacted  her,  all  favorably. 

The  Times,  however,  has  “not  accepted 
any  kind  of  support  besides  moral  sup¬ 
port.  We  felt  if  we  accepted  outside  briefs 
at  the  low  court  level  the  case  is  in  now, 
it  would  not  be  in  our  best  interest  for 
our  lawyers  to  come  in  and  overwhelm 
the  court  with  amicus  briefs.” 

‘New  perspecti^-e’ 

Living  with  the  contempt  convictions 
these  past  eleven  months  has  given  Mor¬ 
gan  a  new  perspective,  not  only  on  the 
confidential  sources  issue  but  on  the  state 
of  the  American  press  as  well. 

She  finds  “the  clash  between  the  press 
and  the  government  has  increased  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  increase  of  the  press’ 
surveillance  over  the  government,”  and 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


300  women 
attend  WICI 
convention 

Philadelphia  was  an  appropriate  setting 
October  3-6  for  the  42nd  annual  national 
meeting  of  Women  in  Communications, 
Inc. 

For  it  was  here  —  “where  we  have  such 
vivid  evidence  of  our  nation’s  freedom  and 
independence”  —  that  over  300  women 
from  all  over  the  country  came  together 
to  discuss  their  experiences  as  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Estates. 

Among  these  were  October  3  Freedom 
of  Information  Luncheon  speakers  Lucy 
Ware  Morgan  and  Eileen  Shanahan. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  reporter 
Morgan,  whose  description  of  Philadelphia 
is  quoted  above,  discussed  her  two  con¬ 
tempt-of-court  convictions  delivered  last 
winter  when  she  refused  to  divulge  confi¬ 
dential  sources  used  in  a  story  on  a  Dade 
City,  Florida,  grand  jury  investigation. 
Sentenced  to  eight  months  in  jail,  she  has 
served  no  time  and  has  brought  both  cases 
up  for  appeal. 

In  her  speech,  Morgan  warned  “We 
have  learned  in  the  past  two  years  that 
confidential  sources  can  .  .  .  become  the 
catalyst  in  events  that  bring  dowm  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  cannot  discriminate  between 
these  sources.  All  sources  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  press  cannot  allow  itself  to 
become  an  investigative  arm  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  a 
part  of  government,  we  will  destroy  a 
freedom  that  makes  this  nation  unique.” 

She  also  talked  about  her  personal  feel¬ 
ings  on  settlement  of  the  two  cases.  “There 
are  those  who  believe  there  is  some  way 
out  for  me  —  some  compromise  between 
jail  and  revealing  a  source.  I  see  no  com¬ 
promise.  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser 
charge  as  many  defendants  do.  I  cannot 
accept  a  deal  that  would  quietly  hand  over 
a  source  in  return  for  freedom.  And  I  do 
not  find  acceptable  the  position  of  some 
who  think  I  should  leave  the  state  and 
accept  another  newspaper  job  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  Florida  court  and  jail.” 

Shanahan,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  discussed  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  of  which  she  is 
a  co-founder.  She,  too,  brought  up  the 
danger  of  government  threats  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press.  “We  (the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee)  have  the  impression  that  chal¬ 
lenges  (by  the  government)  are  increasing 
and  changing  in  shape” 

Gag  orders,  right-to-privacy  cases  in¬ 
volving  destruction  of  public  records  to 
protect  individual  reputations,  confidential 
sources  cases  such  as  Morgan’s,  libel  suits, 
and  restrictions  on  certain  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  were  among  the  challenges  named. 

Shanahan  also  revealed  plans  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  and  several  scholarly 
organizations  to  sue  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  overturn  President  Ford’s 
decision  allowing  Richard  Nixon  to  keep 
his  Presidential  tapes.  If  upheld,  that 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Court  rulings  fail  to  end 
news  privilege  quandary 


Journalists  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
a  complex  relationship  between  needs  for 
an  orderly  judicial  process  and  for  a  gen¬ 
erally  free  flow  of  information  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Recent  court  decisions  and  a  growing 
number  of  state  shield  laws  have  done 
little  to  eliminate  the  quandry. 

So  says  David  Gordon,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
in  a  study,  “Newsman’s  Privilege  and  the 
Law”  published  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Foundation  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia.  Dwight  E.  Sargent, 
Foundation  president,  said  the  study  was 
completed  under  a  grant  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asociation 
Foundation.  Included  in  the  monograph 
are  chapters  on  recent  privilege  cases  and 
an  account  of  surveys  on  confidentiality 
dating  back  to  the  1940s. 

Prof.  Gordon  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  manner  in  which  newsmens’ 
rights  to  keep  confidential  their  sources 
of  information  have  fared  since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  1972  involving 
Paul  Branzburg  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  The  case  .stemmed  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  he  wrote  concerning  the  local  manu¬ 
facture  of  hashish.  Before  the  grand  jury, 
Kentucky  and  federal  courts,  Branzburg 
claimed  the  First  Amendment  protected 
him  from  revealing  the  identity  of  his 
sources  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
drug.  The  Supreme  Court  extended  some 
First  Amendment  protection  to  the  news¬ 
men  for  the  first  time,  but  ruled  such 
protection  was  not  operative  during  grand 
jury  investigations. 

Conflicting  decisions 

“Since  the  Branzburg  decision  the  news¬ 
man’s  privilege  issue  has  been  back  in  the 
courts  in  at  least  a  dozen  reported,  and  in 
numerous  unreported  decisions,”  Prof. 
Gordon  said.  “The  rulings  in  these  cases 
have  at  times  been  almost  diametrically 
opposed. 

“Two  years  after  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  the  newsman’s  privilege  issue 
for  the  first  time,  the  status  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  and  the  law  in  general,  on 
this  topic  is  much  less  than  totally  clear. 

“Even  in  those  25  states  which  have 
tried  to  safeguard  journalists’  confidenti¬ 
ality  by  statute  (including  six  laws 
passed  since  the  Branzburg  decision),  the 
outcome  of  legal  proceedings  to  force  the 
revelation  of  confidential  material  has  been 
unpredictable.” 

Gordon  said  that  the  controversy  is 
basically  a  clash  between  the  First 
Amendment  (freedom  of  information  and 
press)  and  the  Sixth  Amendment  (guar¬ 
antee  of  an  orderly  judicial  process). 

“At  the  point  where  evidence  is  with¬ 
held,  including  evidence  which  may  fall 
within  a  confidential  journalist-source 
relationship — the  smooth  functioning  of 
the  judicial  process  will  be  impaired,”  Prof. 
Gordon  continued.  “There  are  those  who 
have  argued  that  any  such  impairment  is 


not  justified  by  the  benefits  of  confidential¬ 
ity  between  journalist  and  source,  under 
any  circumstances.  Alternatively,  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  a  totally  protected 
flow  of  information  to  the  public,  which 
eventually  has  to  make  the  decisions  in  a 
democracy,  is  always  worth  more  than  any 
increased  efficiency  in  the  judicial  process 
which  the  disputed  evidence  might  provide. 

“Increasingly  there  are  observers  whose 
positions  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 
One  problem  is  to  strike  a  proper  balance 
by  defining  the  exact  point  at  which 
society’s  interest  in  the  unfettered  flow  of 
information  begins  to  outweigh  society’s 
interest  in  the  most  efficient  possible  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  judicial  system.” 

Prof.  Gordon  said  that  originally  the 
flow  of  confidential  material  frequently 
involved  allegations  of  official  corruption. 
More  recently,  and  Watergate  notwith¬ 
standing,  many  privilege  incidents  involve 
contacts  between  reporters  and  groups 
which  find  themselves  outside  the  main¬ 
stream  of  society.  If  society  is  to  be  kept 
informed  of  what  such  groups  are  think¬ 
ing  or  doing,  recent  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  confidential  relationship 
between  the  groups  and  news  people  will 
often  be  necessary,  he  said. 

When  this  occurs,  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
the  citizen’s  duty  to  give  testimony,  comes 
into  play  and  creates  a  basic  distinction 
between  confidential  sources  and  confiden¬ 
tial  information.  Earlier  state  shield 
legislation  dealt  only  with  confidential 
sources;  some  in  the  last  10  years  have 
also  attempted  to  cover  unpublished  con¬ 
fidential  information. 

“Little  protection” 

“What  ean  be  said  with  certainty  about 
newsman’s  privilege  in  mid-1974,  if  state 
shield  laws  don’t  always  protect  newsmen 
in  those  states,  and  if  the  Branzburg 
decision  is  used  to  grant  as  well  as  deny 
newsman’s  privilege?”  Prof.  Gordon  in¬ 
quires. 

“It  appears  that  there  is  little  First 
Amendment  protection  for  confidentiality 
before  properly  functioning  grand  juries; 
only  slightly  more  in  criminal  trial  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  he  answered.  “In  civil  proceed¬ 
ings,  although  the  situation  is  quite  un¬ 
clear,  the  balance  has  perhaps  weighted 
slightly  in  favor  of  journalistic  privilege 
in  the  post-Branzburg  cases.” 

Some  sources  appear  to  have  dried  up, 
but  newsmen  still  seem  determined  to  get 
below  the  surface  of  the  news  and  provide 
what  they  consider  to  be  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  and  background  to  the  public.  Even 
the  threat  of  jail  terms  has  not  convinced 
newsmen  to  violate  confidentiality  upon 
legislative  or  judicial  command. 

The  courts  seem  to  be  moving  toward 
general  guidelines  whether  shield  laws 
govern  or  not,  he  continued.  Those  guide¬ 
lines  appear  to  be  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  must  be  balanced  against  the  com¬ 
peting  needs  of  the  judicial  system;  that 


grand  jury  and  other  criminal  proceedings 
are  to  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  balance 
than  civil  proceedings;  that  newsmen  who 
actually  witness  a  felony  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  required  to  testify;  that  situa¬ 
tions  where  a  newsman’s  testimony  is 
needed  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
will  weigh  heavily  against  protection  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment,  but  conversely 
information  not  essential  to  a  proceeding 
or  which  can  be  obtained  from  alternative 
sources  probably  will  not  outweigh  First 
Amendment  claims  in  any  situation.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  perception  by  the  courts  of  a 
traditional  type  of  confidential  newsman- 
source  relationship  is  likely  to  strengthen 
claims  of  confidentiality. 

Prof.  Gordon  concluded  with  arguments 
that  a  consistent  pattern  of  response  to 
benefit  society  as  a  whole  is  needed,  with 
facts  of  the  dispute  shaping  the  contest. 

“The  very  diversity  of  newsman’s  privi¬ 
lege  decisions  since  Branzburg  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  both  sets  of  values  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  society  that  simplistic  answers  will 
not  work,”  he  said. 

• 

Court  rules 
reporter  not 
in  contempt 

Superior  Court  Judge  Earl  C.  Broady 
ruled  last  week  that  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter  William  Farr  is  not  in  contempt 
of  court  for  refusing  to  answer  15  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  perjury  trial  of  attorney  Vin¬ 
cent  T.  Bugliosi. 

Broady  said  Farr  had  legally  invoked 
Section  1070  of  the  California  State  Evi¬ 
dence  Code,  which  gives  a  reporter  im¬ 
munity  from  contempt  for  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  his  sources. 

Mark  Hurwitz,  F arr’s  attorney,  said  the 
ruling  “finally  affirms  that  a  newsman 
cannot  be  forced  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  violate  the  confidences  reposed  in 
him  in  his  news-gathering  effort.” 

Special  prosecutor  Theodore  P.  Shield 
argued  unsuccessfully  that  since  the  court 
was  trying  to  protect  itself  from  perjury, 
a  previous  appellate  court  decision  applies. 

That  decision  said  Section  1070  was  un¬ 
constitutional  when  a  court  was  trying  to 
enforce  its  own  order. 

Bugliosi  is  charged  with  lying  under 
oath  in  denying  he  gave  Farr  a  transcript 
of  witness  Virginia  Graham’s  statement 
during  the  1970  Charles  Manson  murder 
trial. 

Ford  to  alter  format 
of  news  conferences 

President  Ford  plans  to  make  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  the  format  of  his  next  news 
conference. 

Ford  will  allow  each  reporter  he  recog¬ 
nizes  to  ask  an  initial  question,  then  fol¬ 
low  up  with  another  that  is  directly  re¬ 
lated. 

Newsmen  who  wanted  to  pose  follow  up 
questions  would  simply  remain  on  their 
feet  and  be  recognized  a  second  time. 
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Engineer  turned  publisher 
to  head  Inland  group 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


mail  service,  material  shortages,  and  in¬ 
flation. 

The  Inland  serves  both  large  and  small 
member  newspapers,  but  it  is  the  smaller 
newspaper  w’hich,  lacking  extreme  clout 
in  the  marketplace  or  with  government, 
can  frequently  benefit  from  group  support 
of  common  objectives.  Brown  said. 

Continuing  past  Inland  tradition,  1975 
will  have  two  serious,  working  conventions, 
improved  and  expanded  costs  and  revenue 
study,  a  wage  and  salary  survey,  idea  ex¬ 
changes,  a  listing  of  available  talent  and 
many  other  services. 

New  in  1975,  will  be  the  report  of  a  task 
force  formed  in  1974  to  study  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  an  Inland  Founda¬ 
tion.  If  feasible  and  adequate  financing  can 
be  obtained,  this  would  result  in  a  signifi¬ 
cant  expansion  of  Inland  services  in  areas 
of  education,  study  and  research. 

More  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  circu¬ 
lation  problems,  cost  justification  for  new 
production  equipment  and  working  with 
mills  to  assure  a  supply  of  newsprint  to 
smaller  newspapers. 

New  quarters  are  also  being  sought  for 
the  Inland  Chicago  office.  Although  well 
located,  the  present  quarters  are  inade¬ 
quate  in  size  and  storage  and  lack  proper 
configuration  for  efficient  w’ork  flow. 


Press  International  and  UPFs  technology 
conun  ittee  chairman. 

In  1970  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  News  Media  Conference  on  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  and  planned  a  chaired 
Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures, 
a  state-wide  meeting  in  Columbus. 

He  held  posts  of  elder,  deacon  and  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  North  Christian  Church  and 
connected  with  several  civic  organizations. 

Brown  said  that  rapid  technological  evo¬ 
lution,  constant  attempts  at  the  erosion  of 
press  freedom  and  other  problems  make 
the  challenge  of  publishing  a  good  news¬ 
paper  today  greater  than  ever.  And,  cor¬ 
respondingly,  the  need  for  good  newspa¬ 
pers  has  never  been  greater. 

He  categorized  as  other  problems  in  the 
newspaper  industry  the  deterioration  of 


Robert  N.  Brown,  managing  partner 
and  publisher  of  Home  News  Enterprises, 
Columbus,  Ohio  and  president-elect  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  is  a  man 
with  many  ideas  and  the  knack  for  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  frution  with  rapidity. 

He  will  take  over  as  Inland  president 
from  Inland  president  Edward  Lehman, 
president  of  Lehman  Newspaper,  Long¬ 
mont,  Colo.,  at  the  October  13-15  meeting 
of  the  group  in  Chicago. 

Formerly  an  engineer  trainee  and  pneu¬ 
matic  tool  sales  representative  for  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  New  York  (1941-42), 
Brown  in  1964  gained  a  patent  for  a  copy 
cutter  designed  to  simultaneously  trim 
both  edges  of  a  galley  of  photocomposi¬ 
tion  paper  to  a  precise,  optional  width  for 
paste-up  between  page  column  rules.  The 
device  is  now  marketed  directly  to  the 
trade. 

In  1966  he  had  patented  a  classified 
advertising  composing  system  for  assem¬ 
bling,  sorting  and  photographing  photo- 
composed  classified  ads  to  produce  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  with  all  ads  sequentially 
recorded  along  with  classification  headings 
and  properly  spaced  ready  for  paste-up  on 
classified  pages.  The  ads  are  originally 
mounted  on  individual  cards  and  photo¬ 
graphed  through  a  reflex  lens  system  onto 
a  moving  strip  of  photo  sensitive  paper 
which  is  synchronized  to  move  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  card. 

This  patent  was  sold  to  Merganthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York,  and  the 
system  is  now  marketed  under  the  trade 
name  of  Column  Flo  Camera.  Brown,  54, 
manages  and  publishes  four  Indiana  news¬ 
papers — The  Republic  at  Columbus,  the 
Daily  Journal,  Franklin,  the  Daily  Report¬ 
er,  Greenfield,  all  dailies,  and  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  a  semi-weekly  at  Plainfield. 

He  is  a  native  of  Columbus,  a  grraduate 
of  Purdue  University  with  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science/electrical  engineering. 
In  1943-45  he  was  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  as  radar  technical  officer  in  charge 
of  a  fighter  control  station  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater.  He  was  recalled  to  active 
duty  in  1951-52  during  the  Korean  War 
and  traveled  throughout  the  U.S.A.  giv¬ 
ing  lectures  on  new  equipment. 

From  1946  to  the  present  (except  Ko¬ 
rean  military  duty)  he  has  been  associated 
with  newspaper  management.  He  has  been 
a  guest  lecturer  (27  times)  at  American 
Press  Institute  seminars  on  newspaper 
management. 

Married  and  the  father  of  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son.  Brown  is  a  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper  organizations.  He  went 
on  the  Inland  board  in  1971. 

Since  1967  he  has  held  several  commit¬ 
tee  posts  with  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  a  past  president  and  director  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists — SDX,  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  United 
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Programs  for  improving 
IDPA  to  be  considered 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Several  programs  for  for  improving 
facilities  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  go  before  officers,  committees 
and  members  at  the  October  13-15  meet¬ 
ing,  the  chief  projects  being  creation  of 
a  foundation  and  a  study  of  using  data 
bank  and  computer  operations. 

Along  with  Inland’s  usual  review  of 
current  newspaper  problems  and  trends, 
it  is  planned  to  map  out  the  association’s 
activities  for  the  next  few  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Edward  Lehman,  Inland  president 
and  president  of  Lehman  Newspapers, 
Longmont,  Colo. 

He  said  that  because  this  is  the  age  of 
the  computer  the  association  will  be  study¬ 
ing  new  methods  of  using  data  bank  and 
computer  operations  of  Inland,  and  tbe 
potential  use  of  computers  for  the  annual 
Cost  and  Revenue  Study,  Wage  and  Sal¬ 
ary  Survey  and  Advertising  Linage  Study. 

An  Inland  task  force,  headed  by  War¬ 
ren  G.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
will  meet  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a 
foundation  to  build  a  stronger  base  for 
continuing  education  workshops,  seminars 
and  clinics  for  newspaper  executives  and 
personnel. 

This  task  force  is  looking  at  current 
foundation  activities  of  other  regional 
daily  newspaper  associations  in  the  South, 
West,  Northwest  and  the  national  founda¬ 
tions,  Lehman  added. 

Also  under  study  are  new  methods  of 
using  data  bank  and  computer  operations 
of  Inland,  and  the  potential  use  of  com¬ 
puters  for  the  annual  studies. 

Lehman  said  that  Inland  has  under¬ 
taken  closer  working  relationships  with 
ANPA,  National  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Newspaper  Association  Managers 
on  legislative  activities,  labor  activities 
and  research  programs.  He  added: 

“Pyramiding  problems  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  all  state  capitols  have  made  it 
mandatory  that  newspaper  associations 
organize  new  lines  of  communications  to 
advise  our  representatives  appearing  be¬ 
fore  legislative  committees  the  positions 
of  publishers  on  important  issues.” 

“In  addition  to  legislative  activities,  we 
are  studying  methods  of  coordinating  the 
programs  and  association  committees  of 
all  national,  regional  and  state  newspa¬ 
per  groups.” 

The  first  national  meeting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  newspaper  organizations 
— publisher  associations  and  groups  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  various  departments  of 
newspapers — is  set  for  1975,  according  to 
Inland  general  manager  Bill  Boykin. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  in  Oregon  execu¬ 
tive  directors  of  all  these  organizations 
are  appearing  on  a  coordinated  three-day 
workshop  for  all  newspaper  association 
of  officers.  Boykin  said  that  if  the  major 
news  services  can  move  four  million  words 
a  year  on  a  computer  system,  “we  should 
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be  able  to  coordinate  our  state,  regional 
and  national  newspaper  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  association  information  system  on 
a  similar  program. 

He  added  that  competition  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  has  brought  programming, 
systems  and  equipment  costs  down  to  a 
level  that  associations  can  afford  for  im¬ 
portant  internal  and  informational  opera¬ 
tions. 

John  Allen,  Inland’s  research  director, 
said  that  with  more  and  more  people 
going  to  public  accounting  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Inland  will  maintain  a  data 
bank  on  a  current  and  continuing  basis. 

Inland  thus  would  be  hooked  up  to  the 
newspaper  plants  of  its  more  than  500 
members. 

Allen  emphasized  that  figures  submit¬ 
ted  by  participating  newspapers  in  the 
Cost  and  Revenue  Study  are  forever  the 
property  of  the  newspapers  connected  with 
the  study.  The  newspaper  is  never  identi¬ 
fied  except  by  key  number  without  written 
permission  of  one  of  its  top  executives. 

Copies  of  the  Cost  Study  are  distributed 
to  participants  by  their  association  man¬ 
ager.  The  manager  may  also  distribute 
some  sample  copies  on  a  one-time  basis 


Newsprint  supply  problems,  the  new 
federal  pension  law  and  the  state  of  world 
economy  will  be  under  study  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

More  than  400  newspaper  executives  are 
expected  to  attend  the  October  13-15  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Drake  hotel  here. 

Inland’s  role  as  an  association  to  assure 
adequate  newsprint  for  newspaper  will  be 
reviewed.  Inland  president  Edward  Leh¬ 
man  has  announced. 

“Information  from  member  newspapers 
indicates  real  problems  of  supply  in  the 
next  five  years  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
association  can  help  solve  some  of  the 
supply,  distribution  and  manufacturing 
problems,”  Lehman,  president  of  Lehman 
Newspapers,  Longmont,  Colo.,  said. 

The  publishers  will  be  able  to  direct 
questions  about  newsprint  to  a  -panel  of 
newsprint  manufacturing  representatives 
at  a  Monday  afternoon  session. 

Inlanders  will  also  hear  an  appraisal  of 
the  new  pension  legislation  by  Hewett 
Associates  of  Chicago,  and  a  panel  of 
economists  will  discuss,  “World  Economy 
and  You.” 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
announcement  of  winners  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  awards  in  four  competitions  for 
members  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Roy  Menninger,  president  of  the 
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to  top  executives  of  non-participating 
newspapers  in  order  to  promote  participa¬ 
tion. 

He  can  obtain  these  copies  from  Inland 
on  request  or  make  copies  from  the  com¬ 
plete  Cost  Study  sent  him  for  his  file. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Cost 
Study  may  authorize  copies  to  be  sent  to 
managers  of  non-participating  newspaper 
associations  at  their  request  for  their 
guidance,  but  not  for  reproduction  or  dis¬ 
semination. 

Tbe  Cost  Study  is  compiled  from  confi¬ 
dential  reports  of  members  of  Inland, 
SNPA,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers,  New  York  State  Publishers 
associations  and  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association. 

• 

John  Minch  named 
to  editorial  post 

Robert  S.  Reed,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  has 
named  John  J.  Minch  to  the  newly  created 
positions  of  executive  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  president.  Minch  is  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  was  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American  and  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News.  For  five  years  prior 
to  his  new  appointment,  Minch  was  eastern 
representative  of  the  syndicate. 


Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kas.,  will 
be  among  tbe  speakers.  The  title  of  his 
talk  will  be,  “The  Mental  State  of  the 
Nation.” 

Other  speakers  will  include  Phil  Meyer, 
national  correspondent  for  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  who  will  talk  about  “Pre¬ 
cision  Journalism.” 

“How  to  Survive  a  Fire  and  Come  Out 
Running,”  will  be  discussed  by  Kenneth  J. 
Johnson,  publisher.  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel,  whose  plant  suffered  heavy 
damages  in  a  fire  last  April. 

Don  Carter,  president,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News,  will  moderate  a  panel  of  journalism 
school  deans  who  will  discuss,  “Revolution 
in  Journalishm  Education.” 

How  an  executive  can  be  more  effective 
will  be  the  subject  of  Dr.  Robert  Bums, 
professor  emeritus  and  senior  consultant. 
Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of 
Chicago. 

“Is  Your  Insurance  Adequate?”  will  be 
the  topic  of  Howrad  T.  Weber,  insurance 
director,  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  company. 

William  Clark,  secretary,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
Executive  Club,  will  moderate  a  panel  on 
the  “World  Economy  and  YOU.” 


Newsprint  problems  head 
list  of  topics  at  Inland 
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Weekly  editor 

Successful  editor  censors 
news  bad  for  the  community 


By  Karl  Manger 

In  1938,  it  was  not  unusual  for  William 
Klaber,  Jr.  to  receive  offers  such  as  eggs, 
milk,  meat  and  other  goods  as  payment  for 
subscriptions  to  his  newspaper,  the  West 
Essex  (N.J.)  Tribune.  In  1974,  it  is  un¬ 
usual  that  Klaber  is  making  a  lucrative 
living  from  several  thousand  cash  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Tribune. 

Shortly  after  graduating  from  Bowdoin 
College,  Klaber  came  to  Livingston,  N.J., 
an  undeveloped  country  suburb  of  Newark. 

“Back  in  ’38,  the  existence  of  the  Trib¬ 
une — then  a  nine-year-old  two-page  news¬ 
letter — was  questionable,”  said  Klaber. 

While  he  was  visiting  Livingston,  some 
township  officials  offered  Klaber  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Klaber  had  graduated  from  college 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a  degree  in  political 
science,  but  he  was  also  managing  editor 
of  the  college  weekly  and  desired  a  career 
as  a  journalist. 

Klaber  gratefully  accepted  the  offer  to 
formulate  a  newspaper — to  create  it  both 
financially  and  editorially — as  he  saw  fit. 

When  Klaber  assumed  the  duties  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  he  ex¬ 
panded  the  newsletter  into  a  full  scale 
newspaper  free  of  charge.  But  the  Tribune 
could  not  be  published  free  of  charge — nor 
for  eggs,  milk,  and  meat — Klaber  needed 
the  financial  returns  from  subscriptions. 

People  supported  the  Tribune.  People 
subscribed.  Now,  the  West  Essex  Tribune 
is  celebrating  its  36th  anniversary. 

Today,  Klaber  enjoys  a  sense  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  his  work.  An  aura  of 
accomplishment  pervades  the  larger  offices 
which  the  Tribune  recently  acquired;  nu¬ 
merous  awards  from  statewide  organiza¬ 
tions  clutter  the  green  walls. 

According  to  Klaber,  the  Tribune,  a 
weekly  township  paper,  is  significantly 
different  from  the  large  center-city  news¬ 
papers.  “We  don’t  function  like  a  daily; 
we  employ  a  community  type  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  he  said. 

“For  instance,  back  when  the  Livingston 
Roller  Skating  Rink  was  a  bowling  alley, 
three  of  four  youngsters  were  involved  in 
a  name-calling  incident  over  religious 
beliefs.  The  name  calling  led  to  a  fight  in 
which  one  girl  was  knocked  down  and 
partially  exposed.  Legal  charges  were 
pending,”  he  said. 

“If  such  a  story  had  been  printed,  I 
don’t  doubt  that  Livingston  might  have 
experienced  a  ‘religious  war.’ 

“Instead,  I  called  the  pastor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  rabbi  of 
one  of  the  temples.  Both  agreed  to  meet 
with  the  youngsters.  Legal  charges  were 
dropped  and  the  matter  was  settled.  Any 
religious  confrontation  was  avoided. 
That’s  an  example  of  ‘community’  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Klaber  said  proudly. 

“Community”  journalism  involves  re¬ 
porting  events  with  a  different  slant  than 


William  Klaber  and  his  wife  participated  in  a 
ceremony  in  which  a  rapid  transit  car  was  offici¬ 
ally  named  “Township  of  Livingston.” 


of  a  daily  newspaper,  without  sacrificing 
the  quality  of  the  writing,”  according  to 
Klaber. 

“Daily  newspapers  don’t  need  to  analyze 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the  news  stories 
it  prints  as  much  as  a  township  weekly 
must,”  said  Klaber.  “A  story  should  not 
be  more  important  than  its  possible  out¬ 
come.  Editors  of  weekly  newspapers 
should  weigh  both  the  importance  of  a 
story  and  the  consequences  of  printing  it. 
Publishers  have  the  right  not  to  print 
material,  as  well  as  the  right  to  print.” 

However,  Klaber  does  not  like,  nor 
does  he  endorse,  “interpretative”  report¬ 
ing.  “Editorializing  should  be  used  in 
editorials  alone.”  he  said  adamently. 

Self-censorship  of  the  news  is  a  privil¬ 
ege  Klaber  believes  in.  “I  set  my  own  cri¬ 
teria  as  to  what  is  printable.”  Two  cri¬ 
teria  determine  printable  material:  1.  sto¬ 
ries  must  tend  to  build,  not  tear  down  the 
community;  and  2.  all  court  matters  of 
public  record  must  be  printed. 

“Professional  journalists  should  help, 
not  hinder  the  administration  of  justice,” 
according  to  Klaber.  Hence,  Klaber  terms 
newspaper  shield  laws  as  “ridiculous.” 
Proposed  legislation  of  shield  laws  to 
protect  newspapermen  from  being  forced 
in  court  to  divulge  the  source  of  their  sto¬ 
ries  is  pending  in  several  states. 

Klaber  characterizes  the  role  of  the 
community  weekly  as  one  which  “spear¬ 
heads  the  development  of  the  town.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Klaber,  “The  community’s  pro¬ 
blems  are  openly  presented  in  order  to 
get  people  thinking  about  and  contribu¬ 
ting  ideas  to  help  their  community  grow. 
In  the  Tribune,  we  never  criticize  unless 
we  can  offer  viable  alternatives  to  the 
town’s  problems.” 

“For  instance,  the  Tribune’s  volumin¬ 
ous  coverage  of  the  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  the  planning  and  construction  of  the 
Livingston  Mall  (a  shopping  center  con¬ 
taining  over  100  stores)  was  a  journal¬ 
istic  accomplishment  for  a  community 
weekly,”  said  Klaber. 


Klaber  tries  to  present  the  varied  as¬ 
pects  of  problems  confronting  the  town. 
But  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  “avoid 
fence-straddling  and  take  a  stand  on  the 
major  issues  in  town.” 

Creating  a  paper  responsive  to  Living¬ 
ston  was  no  accident.  Klaber’s  educational 
background  in  political  science  helped  him 
tremendously. 

“Perhaps  the  best  educational  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  journalist  is  a  background  in 
the  social  sciences,”  Klaber  said.  A  liberal 
arts — social  science  education  can  provide 
you  with  the  skills  necessary  to  work  with 
and  report  about  the  people  in  the  same 
town  you  live  in.”  Klaber  feels  that  a 
social  science  education  teaches  a  person 
to  think  and  provides  him  with  a  clarity 
of  expression  in  his  writing.  This  type  of 
student  usually  understands  what  he  is 
writing  about,  according  to  Klaber. 

“Journalism  schools,  however,  teach 
the  student  to  write  for  big  city  and  daily 
newspapers,”  said  Klaber.  “On  a  weekly, 
we  have  time  and  use  it  to  our  best  ad¬ 
vantage  in  preparing  the  paper.  Many 
journalism  schools  train  students  for  large 
dailies  and  forget  the  weeklies.” 


Five  publishers  seek 
election  in  Washington 

It  is  possible  the  1975  Washington 
state  legislature  will  include  five  weekly 
publishers,  at  least  one  of  which  will  be 
in  each  of  the  four  caucuses. 

All  four  incumbent  publisher-legisla¬ 
tors  are  candidates  for  reelection — House 
members  Alan  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Cowlitz  County  Advocate  and  the  Lewis 
County  News  and  the  assistant  majority 
leader  in  the  House  last  session;  Hal 
Zimmerman,  Camas-Washougal  Post-Rec¬ 
ord;  Sim  Wilson,  Marysville  Globe;  and 
John  S.  Murray,  senator  from  Seattle’s 
Queen  Anne-Magnolia  district  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  King  County  weeklies. 
Zimmerman,  Wilson  and  Murray  are  Re¬ 
publicans. 

Bruce  Wilson,  publisher  of  the  Omak 
Chronicle,  is  a  Democrat  candidate  with¬ 
out  primary  opposition  in  his  bid  for  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Senate  from  the  seventh  legis¬ 
lative  district.  Wilson  was  squeezed  out 
after  his  first  Senate  term  by  redistrict¬ 
ing. 


Go  on  a  safari 

Richard  L.  Jones,  president  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  James  L. 
Knight,  chairman  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  broke  their  attendance  records  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  by  going  on 
a  safari  in  Africa  in  mid-September. 

• 

Travel  reps  named 

Alliance  Publishers  Representatives, 
N.Y.,  have  been  signed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  for  resort  and  travel  advertising 
sales  in  the  New  England  states. 
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New  breed  food  editors  rally 
for  news,  not  commercialism 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Newspaper  food  pages  and  editors  have 
been  accused  and  criticized  since  food 
pages  came  about  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  Statements  like:  “food  stories  are  puff¬ 
ery  pasted  next  to  ads,”  or  “food  pages 
are  recipe-laden  promotion,”  or  “food 
editors  are  glamorized  housewives,”  were 
common  judgements  from  media  critics. 

Today’s  food  editors  worry  more  about 
news  than  about  advertising.  The  “na¬ 
tional”  and  “world”  food  and  inflation 
crises  are  on  front  pages  and  in  the  food 
sections. 

Coping  with  the  situation  of  “we  have 
to  eat,”  is  a  root-survival  question.  Bake¬ 
offs,  contests,  exotic  recipes,  posh  restau¬ 
rant  reviews,  may  have  been  good  features 
a  decade  ago,  but  the  whole  economy  has 
shifted ;  so  have  food  sections. 

“New  Breed”  group 

Last  year,  95  food  editors  decided  to 
form  a  group  to  rid  the  profession  of  mis¬ 
informed  stereotypes.  The  group  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  “Food  Editors  Conferences,” 
but  it  does  have  to  do  with  professional 
standards,  food  reporting  ethics,  and  elim¬ 
inating  “commercial  pressures.”  The  95 
food  editors,  sent  in  their  $25  and  organ¬ 
ized  to  become  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  and  Writers  Association. 

According  to  Barbara  Rader,  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  food  editor,  char¬ 
ter  members  felt  the  “Food  Editors’  Con¬ 
ferences”  were  too  commercial-minded  and 
run  by  food  companies.  “Leveling  a  battle 
against  commercialism  creeping  into 
editorial,”  was  one  of  the  tenents  of  form¬ 
ing  the  group,  she  said. 

The  last  group  meeting  was  in  June  in 
Washington  during  the  National  Nutri¬ 
tional  Policy  Hearings;  the  next  organiza¬ 
tional  meeting,  which  will  include  discus¬ 
sion  of  an  ethics  code,  will  be  held  a  day 
prior  to  the  food  conference  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rader. 

The  association,  under  the  direction  of 
Milwaukee  Journal's  Peggy  Daum,  has 
ratified  a  constitution,  and  puts  out  a  six- 
page  monthly  newsletter  “Words  on  Food,” 
edited  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s 
food  editor,  Nancy  Davis.  The  August- 
September  newsletter  included:  a  preview 
of  the  conference  workshop;  a  story  about 
an  APME  survey  on  food  pages  mailed  to 
100  managing  editors;  exchanges  from 
editors  on  subjects  such  as:  food  price 
comparisons;  sugar  and  health:  some  con¬ 
tacts. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Media  & 
Consumer,  a  monthly  tabloid,  published  by 
the  Media  &  Consumer  Foundation,  non¬ 
profit  public  service  organization,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  food  editors  have  been  and 
are  fighting  a  long  history  of  problems  in¬ 
cluding:  postponement  of  stories  that  may 
have  too  many  advertising  client’s  names; 
watering  down  of  “consumer  food”  investi¬ 


gative  stories,  where  particular  stores 
may  be  mentioned,  general  pressures  from 
newspaper  management  and  advertising 
departments. 

Skeletal  food  staffs 

Small  staffs  are  another  major  difficulty. 
Many  food  editors  work  alone;  with 
occasional  part-time  help  from  other 
women’s  department  staffers.  Also  food 
section  budgets  are  often  too  small  to  in¬ 
clude  syndicated  columnists  and  free-lan¬ 
cers  for  balance. 

Even  with  barriers,  food  sections  are 
changing  and  keeping  abreast  of  trends. 
Bill  Rice,  executive  food  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  along  with  Marian  Bur¬ 
ros,  food  editor,  (formerly  Washington 
Star-Neivs  food  editor)  bend  the  Post’s 
food  news-hole  to  “food  reporting  and 
consumer-oriented  articles,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  retain  recipes  and  food  features.” 

The  Post’s  weekly  Thursday  food  section 
also  has  columns  by  Harvard  nutritionist 
Jean  Mayer,  Robert  Rodale,  and  a  readers 
exchange.  Rice  said,  even  though  recent 
readership  surveys  aren’t  available,  he 
senses  an  increase  in  male  readership  from 
letters. 

Post’s  food-watch 

He  notes  that  in  1974,  the  Post  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  trend  begun  in  ’73,:  “trying  to 
make  the  food  section  interesting  to  a  wider 
spectrum  of  the  Post’s  readership.  This 
has  meant  of  course,  articles  on  the  na¬ 
tional  and  world  food  crisis,  as  well  as 
budget-oriented  recipes  and  well-written 
features  to  attract  the  general  reader.” 

With  the  addition  of  Burros,  Rice  said, 
“we  expect  increased  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  consumer-interest  reporting  in 
both  the  Food  and  daily  Style  sections. 
Also,  with  color  photographs  no  longer  re¬ 
producing  well,  we  have  experimented  con¬ 
siderably  with  graphics.” 

Rice  admits  that  he  can  produce  a  news- 
oriented  food  section  because  of  liberal 
management  attitudes  at  the  Post.  “We 
are  totally  free  from  advertising  control 
and  we  have  a  budget  to  test  recipes  and 
buy  material  from  freelancers,”  he  said. 

His  advice  to  other  food  editors :  “Fight 
to  have  the  food  section  and  the  food  edi¬ 
tor  regarded  as  a  legitimate  arm  of  the 
news  department.  .  .  .” 

Charts:  essential 

Other  food  editors  have  found  it  difficult 
but  necessary  to  convince  their  editors  to 
run  consumer  food  information.  Peggy 
Daum,  convinced  Journal  management  to 
run  a  food-price  chart,  which  could  in¬ 
clude  comparative  prices  of  six  local 
supermarkets  weekly. 

Another  way  to  get  around  management, 
if  an  editor  can’t  use  local  supermarket 
names  is  the  weekly  average.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Newsday  get  around  super- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Ad  reps  plan 
week  of  news 
for  editors 

Registrants  for  the  Newspaper  ‘Food 
Editors  Conference  at  Dallas,  Tex.  num¬ 
bered  121  as  the  event  neared  its  opening 
October  13-18. 

Sponsored  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association,  with  James  Gibson, 
Booth  Newspapers,  Chicago  as  chairman 
of  the  conference,  the  business  portion  of 
the  program  will  get  underway  with  a 
workshop  session  for  food  editors  only  at 
1:.30  p.m.  on  Sunday,  October  13.  Later 
that  afternoon  the  opening  meeting  will  be 
conducted  by  James  S.  Alley,  president  of 
the  Dallas  chapter  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  (NASA)  and  Miss 
Ann  Worley,  chairman  of  the  Food  Editors 
Advisory  Committee  and  food  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

Nancy  Harvey  Steorts,  special  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  consumer  affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  keynote 
the  conference. 

Various  food  firms  will  host  luncheons, 
dinners  and  receptions  for  the  food  editors 
during  the  six-day  meeting  and  there  will 
be  various  sessions  on  the  outlook  for  food 
supplies  throughout  the  world. 

Another  feature  (Monday)  will  be  a 
meeting  on  “The  Market  Basket  1980  and 
Beyond.”  A  champagne  seminar  and  tast¬ 
ing  and  a  session  on  the  use  of  wine  in 
desserts  is  scheduled. 

Other  subjects  to  be  considered  are 
school  lunch  programs,  Texas  ranch  bar¬ 
becues,  low  calorie  buffets,  coffee  and  cor¬ 
dials,  and  a  demonstration  of  microwave 
cooking.  Another  important  subject  on  the 
final  day  is  the  place  of  carbohydrates  in 
modern  diets  from  a  professional  point  of 
view.  The  program  says  that  myths  associ¬ 
ated  with  sugar,  obesity,  heart,  diabetes 
and  dental  caries  will  be  exploded. 

Gibson  said  that  17  food  editors  who 
have  not  attended  the  conference  before 
will  be  on  hand  plus  representatives  of 
three  newspapers  which  have  not  partici¬ 
pated  heretofore. 


Wine  shows  largest 
gains  in  volume 
for  alcohol  ads 

Advertisements  for  wine  seem  to  be 
making  the  biggest  gains  among  retailers 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  taken  by  the  Package  Power  Retail 
Advertising  Services. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  May  and  June, 
wine  advertisements  jumped  in  volume 
from  sixth  place  to  fourth  place  with  11.2 
percent  of  all  ads  going  to  this  category. 
In  1973,  only  8.7  percent  of  all  ads  were 
for  wine. 

Ads  for  bourbon  and  scotch  continued 
to  lead  first  and  second  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 
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Food  editor’s  features 
stress  coping  with  crises 

By  Philly  Murtha 


Food  reporting  that  informs  and  enter¬ 
tains  aiming  at  integrity  as  well  as  news 
value  is  the  perceptive  formula,  Dorothee 
Poison  institutes  in  the  weekly  food  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, 
morning  and  Sunday  daily  with  198,339 
circulation. 

Poison,  who  has  been  a  food  editor  for 
12  years,  and  does  her  own  column  “Pot 
au  Feu,"  becomes  incensed  when  she  hears 
the  accusation;  “food  editors  are  pawns 
of  the  food  industry’.” 

She  argues  “I  consider  the  accusation  to 
be  ill-informed,  irresponsible  demagoguery. 
In  my  12  years  as  food  editor  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  into  broad-based  food  report¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Nothing  at  all  is  accomplished 
by  boring  readers;  they  simply  will  not 
read.  Our  readership  is  high,  so  we  know 
we  are  getting  across  our  messages.” 

The  weekly  Wednesday  food  supplement 
with  open  cover  page  averages  20-35  pages 
and  is  entirely  devoted  to  foods.  Budget, 
shopping,  food  use,  recipes,  nutrition  are 
always  subjects.  Only  occasionally  are 
features  run  on  meal  planning  and  eating 
habits. 

High  readability 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  food  section. 
Poison  does  two  food  stories  on  Fridays 
and  Sundays  for  the  women’s  section. 
She  notes  high  readability  of  food  news 
from  a  recent  readership  survey.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Poison  25  percent  of  the  male  read¬ 
ers  peruse  the  food  section,  and  almost  % 
of  the  Republic’s  female  readers  absorb 
food  news.  Interestingly  the  break-down 
is  higher  in  readership  by  sexes  than  the 
sports  section.  The  sports  section  figures 
are:  70  percent  male  readership  and  22 
percent  female  readership. 

And  in  relation  to  the  women’s  section 
of  the  daily;  the  food  section  rates  higher. 
Only  17  percent  of  the  male  subscribers 
read  women’s  pages;  and  about  a  tenth 
less  of  the  women  or  64  percent  read  the 
section. 

With  the  national  and  world  crisis  food 
situation,  major  emphasis  in  section  cov¬ 
erage  this  year,  according  to  Poison  is  on 
“how  to  deal  with  shortages  and  prices  in 
everyday  living.” 

She  explains,  “In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  done  many  stories  reporting  the 
‘why’s’  of  the  food  crisis,  but  feel  this 
year  more  help  in  coping  with  it  is 
needed.”  One  of  the  features.  Poison  used 
to  illustrate  emphasis  was  a  three-part 
series  on  new  meat  labeling  and  how  to 
be  a  better  meat  buyer  called  “The  End 
of  the  Meat  Mystery.”  Another,  “Shop 
Smarter,”  was  a  three-part  series  includ¬ 
ing  major  stories  on:  studying  food  store 
ads  and  unit  pricing  in  supermarkets;  nu¬ 
trition  at  any  price. 

As  for  investigative  consumer  reporting. 
Poison  explains  that  the  news  department 
has  several  teams  which  sometimes  deal 
with  food-related  problems.  However  in 


the  food  “department,”  she  notes:  “there 
is  no  such  team,  in  fact,  there  is  no  one  at 
all  (no  assistant,  no  recipe  tester,  no  sec¬ 
retary,  etc.)  except  me.” 

Since  Poison,  is  in  a  unique  position  of 
filling  all  food  section  roles:  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  consumer;  she  handles  planning 
and  coverage  in  a  relatively  unique  way: 
“When  I  attend  an  out-of-town  conference, 
I  report  that  one  week,  then  follow  with  a 
travel  approach,  which  readers  write  they 
enjoy  hugely,  whether  they  travel  or  not 
themselves.” 

As  an  example,  she  attended  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  and  wrote  a  story  on 
“Nutrition  Problems  of  the  Elderly,”  fol¬ 
lowing-up  with  a  story  on  “That  Wonder¬ 
ful  Town,”  about  the  windy  city. 

“I  think  the  ‘mix’  is  as  important  to  a 
food  section  as  it  is  to  a  food  store.  I  try 
to  show  what  is  going  on  in  our  own 
community,  from  a  block  party  to  a  bene¬ 
fit  ball,  while  tying  it  to  food,”  she  said. 

Another  policy.  Poison  follows  is  ex¬ 
panding  on  the  routine  but  essential  sto¬ 
ries.  She  mentioned  that  a  Spring  Easter 
recipes  series,  also  included  a  buying  story 
on  “What  kind  of  ham,”  plus  a  chart  com¬ 
paring  turkey  parts  to  the  whole  bird. 
Poison  also  included  a  pork  chart  showing 
different  cuts;  a  story  on  retailers  not 
passing  on  a  seasonal  drop  in  wholesale 
pork  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  a  Pass- 
over  story  with  recipes. 


Dorothee  Poison 


Visually,  Poison  tries  to  keep  a  unified 
layout  appearance  and  attempts  to  “retain 
some  white  space  or  bright  look  without 
wasting  newsprint.”  Because  of  the  paper 
shortage,  she  said,  “we  do  more  about 
shopping,  best  buys,  food  marketing 
alerts;  less  recipe-only  features.”  She  adds 


that  more  money  and  energy-saving  reci¬ 
pes  are  run,  but  she  still  tries  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  balance  adding:  “all 
gloom  does  not  a  food  page  make.” 

Her  major  thrust  in  editorial  is  reach¬ 
ing  the  “average”  homemaker  on  a  budget, 
with  a  few  extravagant  features  for,  what 
Poison  calls,  readers  of  affluence  or  for 
budget-watchers  who  want  to  splurge  for 
a  party. 

She  mentioned  an  extremely  successful 
addition  to  the  section  has  been  the  “Nu¬ 
trition  Piggy  Bank,”  weekly  column  which 
pays  readers  for  their  ideas  on  stretching 
food  budgets  while  maintaining  balanced 
nutrition.  “Response  is  excellent,  so  are 
many  of  the  ideas,”  the  food  editor  notes. 
“We  have  had  countless  letters  stating: 
‘God  bless  the  Republic  for  publishing  a 
column  like  this.” 

Poison  also  runs  a  weekly  reminder  on 
local  and  national  cooking  contests  which 
are  very  good  for  homemakers,  she  said  in 
recognizing  one  skill  of  “their  chosen  pro¬ 
fession.”  She  said  the  Republic  also  offers 
free  recipe  booklets  regularly. 

Cookbooks  are  another  project;  she  has 
authored  one  and  is  working  on  a  second. 
“Twice  we  have  co-sponsored  major  recipe 
contests,”  and  she  adds  that  the  contests 
elicited  good  response.  Occasionally,  she 
asks  for  reader-participation  in  a  recipe 
hunt,  idea  exchange;  etc.  She  also  said 
the  Republic  has  sponsored  three  or  four 
free  cooking  schools  and  three  or  four 
free  public  nutrition  forums  and  a  “Food 
Fair.” 

Shortly  after  last  year’s  food  conference 
in  Chicago,  Ms.  Poison  wrote  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  factual  feature  on  some  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  involved.  She  said  food  editors’  con¬ 
ferences  had  changed ;  but  “not  quite 
enough.” 

Poison  told  readers  that  food  confer¬ 
ences,  in  past  years,  had  been  devoted  to 
explaining  sponsoring  companys’  back¬ 
grounds.  She  said  editors  get  together  and 
formed  an  advisory  committee  to  change 
the  format.  Editors  were  not  interested  in 
“company  flack.”  They  wanted  “hard  news 
about  food,  nutrition,  recalls,  sanitation, 
labeling,  whatever  is  current,  especially 
controversial.”  She  also  wrote  that  editors 
wanted  to  meet  company  executives,  but 
also  wanted  outside  objective  speakers; 
authorities. 

“We  want  the  companies  to  stop  giving 
us  little  gifts.  Gifts  we  don’t  need.  In¬ 
formation,  we  do.  We  want  more  filing 
time  and  shorter  cocktail  hours.  In  fact 
we  want  less  or  no  liquor  in  favor  of  wine 
with  dinner,”  she  demanded. 

She  presented  her  desires  for  better  in¬ 
formation  gathering:  including,  both 
points  of  view  being  offered  by  speakers; 
more  program  coordination ;  more  concrete 
help  on  beating  food  costs;  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  speakers  questions;  more 
meetings  outside  the  hotel. 

Poison  said  in  conclusion:  “The  ill- 
informed  irresponsible  generalized  smears 
of  Moss,  Karp,  et  al  make  me  sizzle.  There 
are  many  food  editors  doing  sensational 
jobs.  It  is  hard  to  communicate  this  with¬ 
out  being  defensive,”  she  concludes.  “I 
think  such  attacks  are  criticism  for  its 
own  sake;  to  draw  attention  to  the  author, 
not  to  be  constructive.” 
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Here's  your  answer  to  mailroom 
bottlenecks,  the  Mulier-Martini 
220  inserting  System.  It  provides 
total  automation  from  press 
to  loading  dock.  At  60,000/hr.7 
the  system  conveys,  inserts, 
addresses,  ties  or  shrink  wraps 
and  delivers  papers  in  neatly 
jogged,  compensated  stacks  of 
set  or  programmed  count.  Top 
sheets  can  be  printed  on  line 
and  applied  automatically.  The 
220  System  saves  you  hundreds 
of  hours  in  off-line  har!dling 
costs,  and  also  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  a  later  deadline  or 

earlier  street  sale. 

o 

Engineered  on  the  space-saving 
building  block  principle,  the 


Mulier-Martini  220  System 
offers  unprecedented  flexibiiity 
to  meet  individual  production 
and  layout  requirements.  In-line 
design  allows  for  step-by-step 
expansion,  with  optimum  util¬ 
ization  of  manpower  and 
minimal  Investment.  Overhead 
material  handling  clears  your 
aisles  and  improves  workflow. 

With  more  and  more  news¬ 
papers  turning  to  daily  inserts, 
the  only  efficient  way  to  handle 
the  enormous  press  output  is 
an  automated  In-line  system. 
You  also  gain  the  capability  of 
running  highly  effective  and 
profitable  insert  advertising 
throughout  the  week.  Topping 


vy; 


and  off-line  pre-stuffing  are 
eliminated.  “SpedaMnterest 
preprints  can  be  inserted  into  i 
any  advance  section  coming 
directly  off  the  press  (e.g.,  air 
line  insert  into  travel  section) 
Moreover,  you  can  produce 
several  zoned  insert  packages  ^ 
simultaneously. 


Millions  of  newspapers  are 
now  being  inserted  with  this 
productive  system.  Investigate 
press-speed  mailroom  automa¬ 
tion,  and  its  amazing  revenue 
potential— you  can  see  the 
Muller-Martinl  220  System  In 
operation  any  day  of  the 
week — right  now.  Call  or 
write  today. 


h  MULLER-MARTINlieCORR 

*  ^  40  RASRO  DRIVE,  HAUPPAUCE.  NEW  YORK  11787/516  •  582-4343 


Mull^  Martini  226;$^i^ 
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Foorf  pages  grow 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


market  advertisers  by  showing  average 
price  fluctuations  in  their  particular  read¬ 
ership  areas  without  naming  stores.  A 
price  might  go  up  an  average  of  6<  in  one 
week.  The  reader  then  looks  at  the  news¬ 
paper  figures  and  decides  for  himself, 
which  store  will  give  him  the  best  price. 
Other  modes  of  providing  better  coverage 
are  food  columns  and  letters  to  the  editors. 

Ann  McDuffie,  food  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  makes  another  suggestion.  “Be¬ 
cause  so  much  of  policies,  etc.,  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  managing  editors,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  suggestions.  However,  I  find  that 
if  I  generate  a  food  neivs  news  story  for 
the  news  department,  it’s  alway  welcome 
especially  since  the  newsroom  has  no  staff¬ 
er  as  familiar  with  the  food  world  as  I 
am.”  She  adds  city  desk  gains  a  lot  more 
respect  because  of  a  “good  food  news 
story.” 

Since  McDuffie  got  an  assistant  in  1970, 
she  points  out,  she  has  been  able  to  do 
more  consumerisim,  food  pricing,  headline¬ 
making  news. 

Tampa’s  food  section  (Thursday)  is  read 
by  over  half  of  the  readers,  McDuffie  said. 
Mail  comes  in  from  about  a  third  of  the 
male  readership.  Articles  on  food  prices, 
economic  meals,  weekly  columns  on  nutri¬ 
tion,  consumer  information  have  always 
run. 

McDuffie  also  uses  monthly  comparisons 
of  34  food  items’  prices  in  all  eight  Tampa 
supermarket  chains.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  national  and  statewide  food  price 
comparison  is  computed.  Many  food-related 
news  stories  such  as  “why  sugar  prices  are 
so  high,”  make  page  one,  she  adds.  An¬ 
other  positive  point:  “The  Tribune  has 
“no  special  cookbooks,  runs  no  contests  or 
other  advertising  gimmicks.” 

No  product  plugs 

Brand  names,  product  plugs  are  out¬ 
lawed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  food  pages 
according  to  food  editor  Betsy  Balsley. 
Balance  is  the  byword.  “We  strive  for  a 
happy  blend  of  all  types  of  food  news  and 
features.  We  run  from  26-36  pages  a  week 
in  our  Thursday  section,  usually  and  have 
from  one  to  four  food  features  in  the 
Sunday  Home  Magazine.”  Balsley  also 
mentioned  the  Times’  excellent  nutrition 
column  written  by  two  UCLA  nutrition 
professors. 

S>Tidicated  columns:  “Mayer,  Beard,  the 
Butcher”,  and  some  local  regular  columns 
are  in  the  section.  Recipes  submitted  by 
food  companies  are  sometimes  used  if  they 
fit  into  features,  but  Balsley  adds,  “they 
are  used  without  the  accompanying  re¬ 
leases  and  are  rewritten  into  our  style.” 

Balsley  replies  to  the  accusation:  “food 
editors  are  pawns,”  with  “The  Times  has 
always  paid  attention  to  food  consumer 
news.” 

As  an  example  of  consumer-coping 
stories  the  L.A.  Times’  editor  said,  “When 
some  disenchanted  consumer  groups  staged 
a  fluid  milk  boycott,  earlier  this  year,  we 
pointed  out  this  was  an  excellent  time  to 
give  dry  milk  a  try.” 


Other  emphases:  anticipating  difficul¬ 
ties  from  shortages  and  costs;  providing 
constructive  aid  for  the  “poor  consumer 
who  is  reeling  from  the  beating  the  family 
food  budget  is  taking.” 

Balsley’s  suggestions  to  other  food  edi¬ 
tors:  “Ask  for  a  readership  survey,  and  a 
budget  commensurate  with  the  results. 
Also,  nag  the  powers  that  be  for  the 
money  to  cover  worthwhile  seminars  and 
meetings  at  the  paper’s  expense.  It  will 
benefit  both  the  paper  and  you.” 

Since  the  Times  is  the  second-largest 
daily  in  the  U.S.,  Balsley  says  it  can 
afford  a  test  kitchen.  She  says  the  staff  is 
doing  more  recipe  testing,  and  she  men¬ 
tions,  “We  are  trying  to  respond  more  to 
reader  mail.  Our  mail  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  good  story  ideas  covering  every 
facet  of  the  food  world.” 

More  budget,  meal-plans 

At  the  Post-Dispatch,  Nancy  Davis  is 
doing  a  lot  more  budget  and  low’  cost  food 
recipes  and  meal  plans.  During  the  past 
year,  she  said,  the  Post-Dispatch  has  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  do  more  market  surveys  and 
she  publishes  monthly  price  increases  for 
the  city.  “We  also  spend  a  lot  of  time  ex¬ 
plaining  why  food  prices  go  up.  One  recent 
feature  was  on  the  high  cost  of  sugar; 
dealing  with  economic,  nutritional  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  diet  high  in  sugar;  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  balance  feature  on  w’omen 
who  make  fruit  jellies. 

Davis  has  an  effective  way  to  boost  food 
staffs.  She  said  student  interns  can  be 
verj’  helpful.  She  has  had  students  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  and  Fontbonne 
College  work  w’ith  her.  “For  the  most  part 
I  train  them  to  test  recipes  and  to  do 
market  surveys.  They  also  answer  reader 
requests  and  telephone  requests  in  the 
office.  Since  w'e  do  not  have  a  tests  kitchen, 
the  system  also  permits  me  access  to  the 
lovely  classrooms  at  Fontbonne.” 

She  said  she  has  few  worries  with  in¬ 
dustry  pressure,  because  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  “blanket”  policy  prohibiting  its 
employees  from  attending  junkets  or  ac¬ 
cepting  free  gifts.  “We  also  have  a  policy 
of  not  covering  food  contests  or  other  fake 
news  events  (not  even  the  bake-off).” 

Davis  hopes,  next  year,  as  a  project  to 
hold  a  service-oriented  freezing  and  can¬ 
ning  seminar,  duplicating  the  one  done  by 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

Management  agrees 

Newsday’s  publisher,  William  H.  Att- 
wood,  interviewed  recently,  by  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  believes  that  the 
press  has  yet  to  come  to  terms  with  two 
major  stories:  one  of  which  is  inflation. 
Fighting  inflation,  is  one  of  the  subjects, 
food  editor  Rader  tackles.  An  inflation 
series  ran  for  two  weeks  in  a  well-pro¬ 
duced  total  news-food-economics  effort. 
Food  stories  included:  disruptive  price 
increases — the  future?;  gluttons  learning 
to  live  a  leaner  life;  making  your  own 
mixes,  or  the  alternative  to  Bisquick,  etc. 

Rader  has  a  second  kitchen  in  her  home, 
which  Newsday  rents  for  the  editor’s  use. 
Rader  has  another  reporter,  Arthur 
Schwartz,  who  helps  her  with  four-times 
weekly  food  news.  Rader  commends  food 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  ad  on  the  facing  page 
is  one  of  a  series  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Joum^,  Fortune, 
Business  Week  and  Time  de¬ 
scribing  Sun  Oil  Company’s 
technological  and  managerial 
innovations  in  energy  explora¬ 
tion  and  production. 

The  days  of  easy  oil  are 
gone.  At  Sun,  we’re  committed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  de¬ 
veloping  new  energy  sources. 
We’re  doing  things  that  weren’t 
technologically  or  financially 
feasible  a  few  years  ago. 

The  potential  to  solve  our 
country’s  energy  needs  is  here. 
We’re  taking  the  necessary 
risks  to  help  make  it  happen. 
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WE  STARTED 


HMM  SAND  5  YEARS  AGa 
NOW  AUMOST  EVERYBODY  WANTS  TO. 

When  we  began  to  develop  the  Athabasca  Tar  Sands  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  we  did  what  every  other  oil  company  could  have  done,  but  didn’t. 

We  put  more  than  300  million  dollars  into  plant  and  equipment 
at  Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands  that  would  cost  about  600  million  today.  And 
we  produced  oil  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  a  barrel  more  than  the  price  of 
U.  S.  crude.  Some  people  thought  we  were  aazy. 

Today,  our  costs  are  five  dollars  a  barrel  less  than  new  U.  S.  crude. 
As  much  as  eight  dollars  less  than  foreign  crude. 

Our  profit  outlook  is  better  than  it’s  ever  been.  Not  a  windfall. 

But  a  steady  development  of  the  potential  we  saw  five  years  ago.  This 
year,  we’re  on  the  threshold.  Next  year,  the  tar  sands  should  begin  to 
justify  the  commitment  we  made  long  before  there  was  an  oil  shortage. 

Other  oil  companies  have  now  begun  to  develop  their  own  Tar 
Sands  aaeage  at  substantially  higher  costs.  Spending  as  much  as  twice 
our  investment,  and  more.  They  see  the  potential,  too. 

In  all  the  Canadian  Tar  Sands,  there’s  an  estimated  400  billion 
recoverable  barrels  of  bitumen.  The  equivalent  of  more  than  four  times 
the  conventional  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States.  More,  even,  than 
the  proved  reserves  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  world’s  largest  oil-producing  nation. 

Crazy?  We’re  putting  our  money  where  the  oil  is.  And  it’s  working. 

You’ll  be  hearing  from  us. 

F0li0WTHESUN@ 


Sun  Oil  Company.  St.  Davids,  Pennsylvania 


Not  just  recipes 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


editors  working  in  the  new  NFEWA 
group;  but  condemns  the  number  of  26- 
people  staffed  sports  departments  to  the 
1-6  members  in  the  food  sections.  She  says 
this  is  especially  bad,  when  25-40  percent 
of  the  family  dollar  goes  to  food. 

Dealing  with  shortages,  nutrition,  and 
prices  is  the  thrust  of  most  food  pages 
today.  Harriett  Aldridge,  food  editor  for 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  said  she 
covers  seminars;  carries  a  nutrition  col¬ 
umn;  runs  features  on  specific  nutrition 
aspects  “vitamins,  protein,  etc.  with  ac¬ 
companying  recipes.”  Also  she  mentions 
a  second  feature  emphasis:  food  labeling 
as  issues  develop.  A  readers  exchange 
column  also  runs  in  the  Gazette. 

With  one  assistant,  Aldridge  does  a 
food  price  survey  with  20  other  major 
cities  annually;  plus  a  summer  series  of 
price  surveys  of  local  food  chains  pro¬ 
vided  by  Arkansas  Consumer  Research. 
She  also  runs  a  weekly  column  by  USD  A 
marketing  specialists  on  supplies,  prices 
of  foods. 

Not  all  bad  news? 

Another  food  editor,  who  emphasizes 
budgeting  and  nutrition  is  Ann  Criswell 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  She 
notes  that  male  readership  has  increased 
in  the  last  few  years.  Criswell  hopes  to 


Ann  Criswell 


increase  consumer-oriented  news,  however 
she  also  adds :  Reaction  has  been  negative 
to  sections  that  seem  to  overemphasize 
consumerism — stories  on  unit  pricing, 
open  code  dating,  etc.  have  brought  per¬ 
haps  five  calls  from  readers  in  years.” 

She  believes  a  little  “fun”  must  be 
thrown  in  with  sensible  budget-priced 
recipes.  But  she  also  notes:  more  food 
supply  and  marketing  information  “beef 
prices  are  going  up  because  of  the  wheat 
sale  to  Russia  and  U.S.  Crop  failures, 
type  stories,  are  more  prevalent. 

Keep  it  local 

Criswell’s  advice:  keep  it  local.  “Food 
news  and  sections  should  be  geared  to  the 
region  and  readers’  interest,  not  what  is 
of  interest  in  New  York,  Paris  or  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.” 

One  particularly  popular  feature,  Cris¬ 
well  mentioned:  a  “weekly  Mini  Money 
Meals  feature  which  ran  for  about  three 
months  during  the  money  crunch  of  ’73. 
We  had  menus  for  three  meals  a  day,  a 
shopping  list,  a  few  recipes,  shopping  tips 
from  experts  and  a  budget— like  “Feeding 
a  family  of  six  on  $40  a  week.” 

She  also  suggests  working  as  a  team 
with  the  newsaper’s  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  business  reporter. 

Ways  to  help  low  income  areas  find 
foods  with  nutrients;  and  substitutes  that 
are  less  expensive  is  one  of  the  key  areas 
for  Edith  Low,  food  editor  Knight  Ridder’s 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News.  She  also  does 
many  features  on  elderly,  and  youth  needs 
in  food,  with  a  balance  on  things  “middle 
and  upper  incomes  would  like.” 

• 

Consumer  shopper 
launched  in  Oct. 

Weekly  shoppers  are  taking  a  new  tack : 
catering  to  local  merchants  and  then  the 
consumer.  A  county-wide  12-page  weekly 
tabloid  shopper,  the  Homemaker  debuted 
outside  of  Chicago,  in  Marion,  Ill.,  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  contains  20  percent  editorial  on 
household  tips  and  foods  with  80  percent 
content  devoted  to  the  advertiser.  Estab¬ 
lished  by  Sam  E.  Shelton,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Paddock  Press  in  Cook 
County,  the  paper  was  started  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  for  retailers  and  merchants  as 
“an  alternative  to  a  weekly  newspaper.” 
It  is  carrier-delivered  and  has  free  house¬ 
hold  classifieds. 


HarrleH  Aldridge 
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WE  FEEL  STRONGLY  ABOUT  OUR  WEEKLIES 

Supermarket  ads  in  our  newspapers  have  high  readership  and  are  used  extensively 
for  pre-shopping.  Our  survey  shows  74%  of  households  we  serve  shop  Super  ads  before 
making  purchases.  Shoppers  can’t  shop  TV  commercials  that  way  and  our  coupons 
prove  it! 

The  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  NEWSPAPERS  abc 

30  Oak  Street,  The  Sunday  News  (Ridgewood) 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  07451  The  Sunday  Post  (Paramut) 

Phone  (201)  445-6400  The  Ridgewood  News  (Thurs.) 

The  Post  (Wed.,  Paramus) 
The  Locai  Review  (Thors.,  Park  Ridge) 

Serving  the  Affluent  Heartlond  of  lergen  County,  New  Jersey 
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7  out  of  10  start  with  The  Bulletin.  That's  755,000 
women— 84,000  undu plicated  women  readers  more  than 
the  other  two  papers  combined. 

And  look  how  smart  our  women  are! 

126,000  work  and  have  college  education. 

23,000  more. 

373,000  in  families  earning  over  $10,000. 

117,000  more. 

268,000  spend  $40+ a  week  on  groceries. 

68,000  more. 

266,000  have  two  or  more  family  cars. 

93,000  more. 

And  we  could  go  on. 

In  any  category  The  Bulletin  gives  you  the  greatest 
unduplicated  readership  at  the  lowest  cpm  because  we're 
the  leader  by  far.  So  k  -ok  closely  when  the  other  two 
papers  add  their  num!>ers  together  unless  you  don't 
mind  counting  heads  twice. 

And  the  numbers  The  Bulletin  uses  come  from  an 
Independent  study  of  the  markets  The  results  are  cross- 
tabulated  in  our  computer.  If  you  want  a  breakdown  for 
your  product  category  it's  yours  for  the  asking,  fast  and 
free.  The  more  you  know  the  better  we  look.  Nearly 
everybody  reads  The  Bulletin.  It's  the  smart  place  to  be. 

"Independent  Study  by  Belden,  "Philadelphia:  Measure  of  a  Market!'  on 
readers  of  newspapers  in  the  8  county  SMSA.  Also  1 3  county  primary  market. 
MEMBER  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


where  you  get  the  lowest  unduplicated  CPM. 
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Food  reporting 
courses  offered 
at  U.  of  Wise. 

The  medium  of  the  food  writer  may  be 
more  attractive  than  the  message,  if  the 
food  writer  is  on  a  newspaper.  And  jour¬ 
nalism  may  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
institutions  for  bringing  about  consumer- 
oriented  change. 

Boosting  interest  in  considering  careers 
in  home  economics  journalism,  more  spe¬ 
cifically  for  food  writers  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  one  method.  Another  boost  for 
both  the  public  and  the  student  or  re¬ 
porter  interested  in  consumer  investiga¬ 
tion  and/or  protection  through  writing  is 
education  in  the  specific  and  related  areas 
of  home  economics,  consumer  science,  etc. 

There  are  few  schools  in  the  U.S.  with 
accredited  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  related  to  food  section  report¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  is  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  which  does  offer  accred¬ 
ited  programs  in  home  economics  journal¬ 
ism. 

According  to  Professor  Nellie  R.  Mc- 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  program,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  students  enrolled. 
She  said,  a  decade  ago  there  were  one  or 
two  students  in  the  sequence.  “This  year 
ten  graduated  with  the  major  and  enroll¬ 
ment  is  again  up  this  year.” 
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The  four-year  program  offers  a  selection 
of  courses  with  a  basic  arts-science  se-- 
quence.  In  addition  food  and  reporting 
courses  include:  consumer  sciences,  home 
ec.  news  writing,  feature  writing,  public¬ 
ity,  media  and  methods,  foods,  nutritional 
science. 

Highly  recommended  in  the  major  are 
studies  in  mass  communications  for  the 
consumer,  family  economics,  consumer  in 
the  market  or  consumer  behavior,  among 
news  and  editing  upper  division  courses. 

Because  of  today’s  situation  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  a  new  relevant  course  is  also 
offered  as  of  this  year:  consumer  investi¬ 
gative  reporting. 

A  second  new  area  of  emphasis,  which 
may  become  part  of  the  school  is  a  home 
economics  communications  center  which 
w’ould  be  a  curricular  area  funded  outside 
the  school,  as  a  center  under  the  School 
of  Family  Resources  and  Consumer  Sci¬ 
ence. 

The  proposed  center  would  have  empha¬ 
sis  areas  in  communication  with  the  disad¬ 
vantaged;  family  planning,  family  com¬ 
munication,  management  communications 
and  international  home  economics  commu¬ 
nications. 

Prof,  McCannon,  who  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  said,  currently  there  are  40 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics-journalism  major  curriculum. 

“There  is  no  problem  placing  students 
with  home  economics  journalism  majors. 
In  fact  there  are  more  jobs  than  students, 
primarily  on  newspapers.”  McCannon 
said  most  of  the  graduated  students  have 
gone  to  work  with  newspapers;  some  are 
on  magazines;  some  have  gone  on  to  get 
graduate  degrees. 

She  noted  that  Janet  Beagle  French, 
former  home  ec.  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School. 
Beverly  Bennett  is  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  doing  food  reporting. 

Donna  Wirth,  who  is  currently  studying 
at  Wisconsin  for  her  PhD  in  mass  com¬ 
munications  preceded  Peggy  Daum  as  food 
editor  at  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  McCan¬ 
non  remembered. 

Other  graduates  of  the  program  have 
gone  to  companies,  or  commodity  gn'oups 
such  as  Swift  &  Co.,  Betty  Crocker,  the 
American  Dairy  Association,  the  National 
Dairy  Council.  To  illustrate,  McCannon 
mentioned  Nancy  Gemer,  who  is  director 
of  the  Lincoln,  Neb.  National  Dairy  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Other  graduates  have  taken  jobs  with 
agencies  on  food  accounts,  or  they  are  food 
publicists. 

McCannon  said  that  the  individual  de¬ 
partment,  a  part  of  the  larger  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism  Department,  does  its  own 
placement  of  graduates.  “We  keep  print¬ 
outs  of  all  jobs  for  home-ec  people. 

• 

Borden  launches  ads 
for  cocktail  mixes 

The  Borden  Company  will  use  news¬ 
paper  and  Sunday  supplement  ads  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  “On  the  Rocks”  liquid  cocktail 
mix  to  the  northeast  section  of  the  U.S. 
Ads  designed  by  Hicks  &  Greist  Inc.,  New 
York,  will  feature  the  company’s  five  dif¬ 
ferent  mixes  which  were  test  marketed 
last  year. 


1.1%  drop  in  retail 
outlets  noted  in  survey 

The  number  of  retail  outlets  slipped  1.1 
percent  leaving  some  1,639,060  stores  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Census  of  Retail  Distribution  con¬ 
ducted  by  Audits  &  Surveys  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
keting  research  firm. 

Approximately  17,000  retail  outlets 
closed  their  doors  during  the  1973-74 
period,  the  report  said,  including  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  gasoline  stations. 

The  report  found  that  nearly  20,000  gas 
stations  or  almost  20%  of  the  total  in 
1973  had  gone  out  of  business.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  in  numbers,  however,  was  made 
up  by  the  opening  of  discount  and  apparel 
stores;  toy,  game  and  hobby  shops;  fast- 
food  restaurants  and  jewelry  stores. 

Solomon  Dutka,  president  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  firm,  said,  “If  not  for  the  impact 
of  the  energy  crunch,  store  count  could 
have  shown  its  first  net  gain  since  1967.” 
He  also  said  the  decline  had  led  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  stores  to  people  ratio.  In  1974, 
there  are  127  people  to  every  store.  Last 
year  the  ratio  was  1  to  125.  The  store  to 
people  ratio,  he  said,  dropped  steadily 
since  1967  when  it  was  1  to  112. 

The  survey  based  on  a  nationwide  area 
probability  sample  of  more  than  40,000 
retail  and  selected  service  establishments 
also  found: 

— Automotive  outlets  were  the  heaviest 
losers,  falling  some  6  percent  in  number 
over  1973.  The  number  of  new  and  used 
car  dealers  remained  the  same  as  did  tire 
and  other  auto  supply  dealers.  Gasoline 
stations  were  the  largest  loss. 

— Food  stores  continue  to  shrink  in 
number  dropping  5,680  outlets  to  275,010. 

— Apparel  stores,  for  the  first  time  in 
seven  years,  showed  a  gain  by  rising  to 
110,390  outlets. 

— Discount  stores  made  a  6.5%  gain 
during  1973-74  by  opening  340  units  for 
a  total  of  5,610  stores. 

— The  number  of  eating/drinking  estab¬ 
lishments  posted  a  .8  percent  gain  with  a 
total  of  348,240  outlets,  but  the  drive-in 
and  carry-out  segment  rose  some  6  per¬ 
cent  last  year. 

— With  the  help  of  home  entertainment 
stores,  the  furniture  and  furnishings  re¬ 
tailers  now  number  97,120,  up  some  420 
outlets.  Radio,  tv  and  hi-fi  stores  showed 
the  greatest  gain  with  3.3  percent  increase. 

— Hardware  and  building  supply  stores 
continued  a  decline  by  dropping  1,090  out¬ 
lets  to  a  total  of  84,120.  That’s  a  loss  of 
1.3  percent. 

— Specialty  stores  dealing  with  jewelry, 
hobby  and  game  stores  showed  increases 
in  numbers.  Jewelry  outlets  now  number 
23,970  or  3  percent  more.  Toy,  game  and 
hobby  stores  rose  too  with  6,630  stores,  a 
gain  of  340  outlets. 

— Sporting  goods  stores  showed  their 
first  decline  in  six  years,  dropping  680 
units.  The  total  is  now  16,150. 

— Drug  stores  also  continued  a  decline 
which  started  in  1969.  Now  there  are  53,- 
270  stores,  down  830  units  from  last  year. 

— Outlets  for  liquor,  stationery,  books 
and  cameras  remained  essentially  the 
same.  Liquor  stores  number  40,030,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  book  outlets  total  9,790.  Cam¬ 
era  shops  stayed  at  a  total  of  3,310. 
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Here’s  Harris,  changing  peopie’s  minds. 


Usually  a  publisher  comes  to  trade  his  older  letterpress  for  one  of 
our  modern  Harris  web  offsets. 

But  in  the  past  few  months,  15  publishers  did  the  unusual.  They 
traded  in  web  offset  presses.  All  of  them  about  five  years  old.  Every 
one  in  good  running  condition. 

Because  they  found  Harris  best  solved  their  need  for  increased 
paging  capacity,  or  higher  speeds,  or  precise  color  register. 

And  because  Harris  offers  easier  roll  changing.  Horizontal  web. 
Variable  color  positioning.  Accessibility.  And  dependable  service. 

When  the  time  comes  for  you,  see  the  trendsetters  from  Harris. 

For  more  details,  write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press  Division, 
Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  02891. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


Large  dailies  find  test 
kitchen-studios  necessary 


By  Philly  Murtha 

Testing  a  reader’s  favorite  recipe  for  a 
chicken,  asparagus  souffle ;  creating  nutri¬ 
tional,  taste-pleasing,  budget  recipes;  try¬ 
ing  out  recipes  from  new  cookbooks ;  check¬ 
ing  food  contents  for  consumer  protection, 
and  setting-up  displays  for  special  color 
food  photography  are  duties  performed  in 
a  newspaper’s  kitchen  of  kitchens. 

Newspapers,  generally — large  metro 
dailies — find  the  test  kitchen  not  only  de¬ 
sirable  but  a  necessity.  According  to  Ruth 
Ellen  Church,  food  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  test  kitchens  date  back  to  early 
food  editors  and  food  sections,  a  post- 
World  War  II  phenomenon.  And  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  all  the  metro  daily  newspapers  used 
to  have  them.  The  Tribune’s  goes  back  to 
1949. 

It  is  a  kitchen  that  has  been  updated, 
and  is  in  constant  use.  Equipped  with  gas 
and  electronic  facilities;  the  kitchen  ad¬ 
joins  the  Tribune’s  color  photo  studios, 
“so  we  can  take  photos  in  the  studio  or 
in  the  kitchen,”  Church  explains. 

Tribune’s  2nd  kitchen 

The  current  room  is  the  second  kitchen 
for  the  Tribune.  The  first  one.  Church 


A  Newspaper 
Food 

Internship 
Next  Summer 


For  College  Juniors  or 
Seniors  Majoring  in 
Journalism  or 
Home  Economics 

An  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
paid  intern  for  the  food  editor 
of  a  major  daily  newspaper 
during  your  summer  vacation. 
Further  details  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to; 

Public  Relations  Director 

TUPPERWARE 

HOME  PARTIES 

P.O.  Box  2353*  Orlando,  Fla.  32802 


Ruth  Ellen  Church 

said,  was  on  the  same  floor  as  editorial 
offices.  The  present  one  is  two  floors 
above  editorial.  “When  our  tv  people 
moved  out,  a  studio  was  available.  It 
bridges  photogp'aphers  and  food  staff  to¬ 
gether.” 

Part  of  the  Tribune’s  daily  operation, 
the  kitchen  is  often  the  setting  for  the 
food  section’s  own  color  for  the  Sunday 
Magazine,  once  a  month  and  for  large  fea¬ 
tures  involving  four  or  five  different  set-up 
photos.  Churcli  said  color  covers  are  also 
used  on  the  food  guide;  they  are  often 
photographed  in  the  kitchen.  “In  the  main, 
the  test  kitchen  is  used  for  routine  food 
photography  and  testing.  A  lot  of  our  pic¬ 
tures  are  shot  on  location:  in  a  home,  in 
a  park,  on  a  beat,  wherever.” 

Another  major  effort  in  the  test  kitchen 
at  the  Tribune  is  testing  favorite  “$10 
recipes”.  Mrs.  Church  said  that  the  fea¬ 


ture  used  to  be  for  $5  meals;  but  to 
stimulate  more  interest ;  it  had  to  be 
raised  to  $10.  All  entries  are  tested.  One 
of  the  recipes  tested  is  usually  run  in  the 
food  guide  with  photo. 

Another  feature  photographed  in  the 
kitchen:  step-by-step  cookery.  Mary  Bum- 
ham,  tester-in-chief,  also  in  charge  of  the 
kitchen  prepares  the  food  for  photogra¬ 
phers;  does  series  cooking  lessons  for  the 
camera. 

The  kitchen.  Church  compares  to  a  big 
home  unit.  “It  is  not  a  kitchen  you  can 
tour,”  she  emphasizes,  because  it  is  al¬ 
ways  in  use.  “A  newspaper’s  kitchen 
doesn’t  have  the  show-off  potential  or  the 
time  allotment  for  tours.  It  is  just  a  work¬ 
ing  kitchen  for  two  to  four  people  at  one 
time.  There  is  a  connecting  storage  room 
and  an  upstairs  storej^  where  picture  props 
are  kept.” 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  kitchen  has  a 
washer  and  dryer  for  dish  towels,  cloths, 
aprons,  linens.  “Lots  of  counter  space,  an 
electric  range  with  two  ovens ;  a  gas  range 
with  rotisserie;  a  broiler  oven;  a  regular 
oven;  a  converted  range  with  one  micro- 
wave  oven;  a  refrigerator,  freezer,  make 
up  the  major  appliances.  Church  said 
kitchen  design  people  worked  out  the  plan 
for  the  newspaper’s  kitchen. 

Cabinets  have  been  changed  for  decor; 
equipment  is  kept  in  line  by  Burnham, 
who  orders  pots,  pans,  mixers. 

Church  explains  that  Burnham  prowls 
shops  for  new  utensils.  However,  she  adds 
the  Tribune  takes  nothing  on  consignment, 
“everything  is  purchased,”  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  “Also,  we  don’t  do  any  testing  for 
anybody  else.  We  try  out  our  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  occasionally — we’ll  get  together  prod¬ 
ucts  from  a  number  of  different  people.” 

Burnham,  home  economist,  is  captain  of 
the  kitchen ;  she  has  an  assistant,  who 
helps  measure  ingredients;  keep  the  coun¬ 
ters  neat  and  tidy ;  fish  for  extra  groceries 
when  needed. 

“All  seven  of  the  rest  of  us  are  graduate 
home  economists.  Carol  Rasmussen,  for¬ 
merly  food  editor  of  our  sister  paper, 
Chicago  Today,  now  on  my  staff,  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  foods  and  nutrition,  but 
hasn’t  had  any  journalism.” 

Other  members,  Joanne  Will,  Fran  Zell, 
and  Church  have  had  journalism  training. 

{Continued  on  page  30) 
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Influential  dailies 
nationwide  develop 
circulation 

&  advertising  by  featuring 

Americas  best-read  colorgravure 
weekend  magazine 

More  than  11,000,000  copies  every  week 

FAMILY  weekly's  interesting,  timely  and  relevant  editorial 
content  has  made  it  AMERICA'S  Best  Read  Magazine. 

A  roster  of  distinguished  writers,  together  with  colorgravure 
presentation,  add  to  a  newspaper's  reader  service.  Thirty-five 
special  "Theme  Sections"  keep  readers  up-to-date  on  food 
preparation,  beauty  care,  fashion,  home  decorating  and  sports. 
There  meaningful  ingredients  that  involve  millions  of  readers 
have  made  FAMILY  WEEKLY  America's  4th  largest  circulation 
magazine. 

C5ther  added  values  FAMILY  WEEKLY  brings  to  a  sub¬ 
scribing  newspaper  are  two  unique  programs  that  build  circu- 


lation  and  increase  local  advertising  space.  FAMILY  WEEKLY'S 
annual  "Circulation  Bonanza"  awards  program  rewards  circula¬ 
tion  managers  for  increasing  circulation  and  productive  promo¬ 
tion  efforts. 

The  TRIP  plan — "Tie-in-Retail-Incentive  Program" — helps  in¬ 
crease  local  advertising  space  by  tying  in  with  FAMILY 
weekly's  national  advertising.  (More  than  15,228,478  lines  of 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  tie-ins  were  reported  last  year  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau.) 

And  with  all  these  plusses,  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  still  the  most 
economical  portion  of  any  paper. 
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Comet 


Thelps  Theirs 

FILL  IN  SPECS 


so  L.P.M. 


6  individual  strips 
$131.00  each  strip 


6,  7, 8. 9,10,11,12,14,16,18, 
24,  27,  28,  30,  32,  36,  48,  54, 
60,  64,  72 

6-  or  8-level  paper  tape  to 
programmable  computer 


6  faces,  21  sizes, 
base-aligning 

36  picas 

Automatic  tape  control  of 
white  space  reduction,  plus  or 
minus  letterspacing  in  incre¬ 
ments  of  1/9  point. 

Full  kerning  capability. 

0-6316  in  16  point  increments 

Automatic,  left,  right,  center 

20  columns— automatic 


Positive  film  or  paper 
6-40  code  formats 


8k  programmable  computer 
expandable  to  32k 


Mergenthaler  builds  more  in . . .  you  get  more  out! 


scores  again 

V-l-P  Comet! 


Compare  with  other 
low-cost  phototypesetters. 

In  every  important  specification, 
Mergenthaler’s  V-l-P  Comet 
I  scores  highest! 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  more  Information  on: 

□  The  V-l-P  Comet  □  Also _ 


Name _ 

Firm _ _ 

Street  Address  . 

City _ 

Zip - 


State- 


A  new  Comet  has  streaked  across  the  horizon, 
and  it  has  an  interesting  tale — the  story  of  the 
Mergenthaler  marketing  edge.  If  you  don’t  mind 
the  baseball  pitch,  Mergenthaler  has  thrown 
strike-outs.  Fill  in  theirs  and  count  them  on  the 
scorecard.  Mergenthaler’s  new  Comet  excels  in 
speed,  font  capacity,  font  price,  sizes,  method  of 
input,  character  fit,  size  mixing,  tabbing,  formats 
and  front  end  logic.  We  put  one  over  the  fence  in 
price!  In  every  really  important  specification,  the 
V-l-P  Comet  has  the  edge,  and  the  quality  of  the 
output  can’t  be  compared. 

The  V-l-P  Comet  combined  with  an  NJ/100 
keyboard  will  give  the  user  a  range  of  21  base¬ 
aligning  sizes  to  72  pt.,  from  six  fonts.  Comet  is 
a  compositor’s  phototypesetter  that  thinks  like 
a  growing  newspaper.  Call  your  nearest  Mergen¬ 
thaler  office  or  drop  the  coupon  in  the  mail.  De¬ 
livery  is  from  45  to  60  days.  We’ll  be  glad  to  give 
you  more  information,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82, 
Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


Mergenthaler 
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TASTE  TESTERS — The  multi-purpose  "test  kitchen,"  at  the  Chicago  Trihuno  is  run  in  pre¬ 
cision-fashion  by  test  kitchen  chief,  Mary  Irving  Burnham  (right),  with  assistance  from 
Grace  Martin  (left).  The  kitchen  serves  as  a  feature  food  photography  studio  as  well  as 
usual  functions.  A  stairway  hidden  behind  Ms.  Burnham  leads  to  a  prop  room  and  powder 
room.  Recipes  are  tested  daily  by  the  large  food  section  staff,  directed  by  Ruth  Ellen 

Church,  food  editor. 


Test  kitchens 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


Barbara  MacDonald,  a  part-time  writer 
for  the  Tribune,  also  has  a  “growing 
young  family.”  Church  explained  that 
MacDonald  studied  nutrition  and  was  a 
journalism  major  at  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  kitchen  is  a  necessity  for  the  eight 
food  section  writers.  “We  have  a  lot  of 
readers.  Before  the  kitchen,  we  worked  at 
home.  It  became  increasingly  burdensome. 
I  would  cook  at  my  house;  take  food  in 
taxi  cabs  to  the  Tribune’s  studio.  As  we 
grew,  we  did  more  and  more  food  stories. 
It  seemed  the  logical  place  to  go.  So  we 
installed  the  kitchen.  At  that  time,  there 
were  four  kitchens  in  Chicago.  They 
phased  out  however,  now  the  Chicago  To¬ 
day’s  kitchen  is  sitting  empty.  However, 
we  raided  all  the  extras  from  the  Tribune 
before  it  was  closed-down,”  Church  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Whether  a  test  kitchen  is  needed  depends 
on  size  of  the  newspaper  and  amount  of 
food  material  handled.  A  newspaper  with 
food  news  does  need  a  kitchen.  Church 
said,  no  matter  what  critics  say,  readers 
do  want  recipes.  She  notes  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  section  does  the  food  news;  her  de¬ 
partment  handles  mainly  features. 

The  kitchen  is  coordinated ;  currently  in 
soft  colors:  pale  pink,  because  of  photo¬ 
genic  capabilities.  Copper  colored  fixtures 
and  appliances  are  appointments.  And 
Mrs.  Church  said  the  backgrounds  can  be 
changed  at  will. 

f - ^ 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki’s  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 

Factline:  (714)  979-5552 


Press  coverage 
absolved  of 
creating  iUs 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Canadian  Senator  Keith  Davey  told  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Fea¬ 
ture  Editors  meeting  in  Quebec  City  re¬ 
cently  that  it  is  “manifestly  unfair  to 
attribute  all  of  society’s  ills  to  mass  media 
but  equally  unfair  to  minimize  the  role  of 
mass  media.” 

The  Senator,  who  chaired  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Mass  Media,  told  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  members  are  mainly  with 
United  States  newspapers,  that  he  wanted 
to  put  on  the  record  his  “profound  belief” 
in  a  free  press,  but  that  freedom  of  the 
press  must  be  accompanied  by  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  press.  And,  he  declared,  that 
responsibility  must  come  from  within  and 
not  be  imposed  from  outside. 

Senator  Davey  noted  that  while  the 
press  has  been  a  convenient  “whipping 
boy”  for  the  extremes,  it  is  significant 
now  that  not  just  extremists  question  the 
press  but  “more  and  more  the  silent  ma¬ 
jority  is  a  real  threat  to  press  freedom.” 

He  emphasized  Canadian’s  serious  con¬ 
cern  about  their  own  cultural  survival  in 
the  media.  “You  are  a  melting  pot;  we,  a 
mosaic.”  Canada  hopes  to  sustain  these 
national  entities  and  build  on  them.” 

The  visiting  editors  also  heard  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  J.  P.  Drapeau  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  outline 
that  organization’s  structure  observing 
that  the  police  and  the  press  have  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  ground  in  that  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  the  community  in  which 


they  exist.  He  said  that  historically  the 
RCMP  was  aware  of  the  press  and  tried  to 
maintain  mutually  beneficial  relations  with 
the  press.  It’s  to  the  credit  of  both,  he 
commented,  that  the  “ups”  have  been 
many,  the  “downs”  few.  Drapeau  noted 
that  beginning  this  Fall,  women  as  well 
as  men,  will  serve  as  regular  police  offi¬ 
cers. 

Also  aware  of  the  U.S.  identification  of 
the  Association,  editors  once  again  took 
up  the  proposals  to  change  the  name  to 
secure  a  more  international  connotion.  But 
as  editors  often  will,  they  edited  all  the 
proposals  out,  including  the  International 
Association  of  Sunday  Editors  title,  and 
let  the  current  name  stand  intact  for  the 
coming  year. 

New  officers  of  the  association  are:  Eu¬ 
gene  Wyatt,  associate  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean,  president;  Donald  Brazi¬ 
er,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  first  vice  president;  Robert 
Goldsborough,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  second  vicepresident;  Elwin 
D.  Hatfield,  assistant  managing  editor- 
Sunday,  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoman  City 
Times,  secretary,  and  Fred  Dickey,  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News,  treasurer. 

• 

Freedom  group  buys 

Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review 
is  now  No.  24  in  the  Freedom  Newspapers, 
Inc.  group. 

W.  Addington  Vance,  publisher,  and 
Clarence  R.  Holies,  Freedom  chairman,  in 
a  joint  announcement  revealed  the  sale  by 
the  long-time  ownership. 

This  is  Freedom’s  fifth  acquisition  in 
less  than  two  years.  Vernon  V.  Paine, 
California  broker,  handled  the  Crawfords¬ 
ville  sale. 
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Television  ad  bureau 
plots  against  papers 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  gave  its  approval 
of  a  13-point  program  which  essentially 
makes  newspapers  its  primary  target. 

Stressing  higher  goals  and  localized  and 
regionalized  advertising,  the  bureau  board 
approved  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Pursuit  of  an  increased  total  televi¬ 
sion  advertiser  investment  of  77%  by 
1980.  This  would  raise  television’s  present 
share  of  the  advertising  market  from  $4.5 
billion  to  $8  billion. 

2.  Concentration  of  bureau  efforts  on  15 
key  areas  for  study  of  comparison  media, 
sales  promotion  techniques  and  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising. 

3.  National  sales  efforts  should  be  tar¬ 
geted  on  underspent  categories. 

4.  TvB’s  approach  for  selling  should  be 
split  into  key  project  accounts,  underspent 
product  categories  and  uncommon  problem 
categories. 

5.  Advertiser  newspaper  budgets  should 
be  a  prime  sales  target  because  they  re¬ 
present  the  greatest  potential  for  growth. 

6.  Encourage  specialization  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  expertise  in  different  product  cate¬ 
gories,  much  like  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

7.  Sales  responsibility  should  be  separat¬ 
ed  from  other  TvB  areas. 

8.  Incorporation  of  a  sales  training  plan 
for  current  personnel,  as  well  as  courses 

1974  I 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$13,000  in  awards  for  excellence  in  newspaper  coverage  that  en¬ 
hances  the  quality  of  life  for  today's  woman  and  family. 

Entry  Deadline:  October  31 

•  Sections  covering  the  lifestyle  of  woman  and  family 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  contemporary  subject 

•  Article  or  series  on  a  subject  of  consumer  concern 

•  Article  or  series  on  fashion  and  clothing  coverage 

For  additional  information,  without  further  delay  write  or  telephone: 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
314-882-7771 
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for  more  advanced  sales  people  and  for 
sales  managers. 

9.  Increased  membership  with  more  ef¬ 
fort  put  on  enlisting  members  from  small¬ 
er  markets. 

10.  Limitation  of  TvB’s  activity  with 
trade  press  requests  to  areas  under  the 
bureau’s  sales  responsibility. 

11.  Limitation  of  Washington,  D.C.,  ac¬ 
tivities  to  those  areas  involving  only  sales 
problems  when  called  for  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board. 

12.  Formation  of  a  management  audit 
subcommittee  to  check  the  bureau’s  activi¬ 
ties  and  performance  and  Industry  Prac¬ 
tices  Subcommittee  to  define  problem 
areas. 

13.  Formation  of  a  Select  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  to  promote  individual  board  mem¬ 
ber  participation. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue 
up  4.5%  for  8  months 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  4.3%  in  August  over  last 
year  and  were  up  4.5%  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1974,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  They  are 
running  at  a  $7.8  billion  annual  rate. 

Retail  advertising,  the  largest  classifica¬ 
tion,  showed  a  6.0%  increase  in  August 
and  was  also  up  6.0%  for  the  eight 
months.  Retail  is  running  at  a  $4.4  billion 
annual  rate. 


Classified  advertising  was  up  2.6%  in 
August  and  1.8%  for  the  eight  months.  It 
is  running  at  a  $2.3  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  gained  1.5%  in 
August  and  was  up  4.7%  for  the  eight 
months.  National  is  running  at  a  $1.1 
billion  annual  rate. 

These  estimates  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  are  based  on  measurements 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  of  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  its  64  index  cities  plus  other  data. 


NACON 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

for  retail  sales  personnel  to  be  used  by 
co-op  coordinators. 

— Foundation  of  a  speakers  bureau  for 
manufacturer’s  meetings  which  can  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  NACON  to  com¬ 
pany  gatherings  as  well  as  trade  conven¬ 
tions. 

— Use  of  releases  to  the  trade  press  on 
behalf  of  NACON. 

— Development  of  a  NACON  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor’s  newsletter. 

— Development  of  a  NACON  newsletter 
for  manufacturers. 

— Regional  lunches  with  ad  directors. 

• 

Weekly  acquired 

The  Delphos  (Ohio)  Herald  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bolivar  (Ohio)  Bulletin-Times 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Sexton,  owners 
of  the  weekly  since  the  1930’s. 


Promotion 

Patriot-News  artist’s  work 
tours  state  in  a  trailer 


By  George  Wilt 

A  trailer  sponsored  by  the  Gannett 
newspapers  is  travelling  around  the  coun¬ 
try  showing  how  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced.  A  Columbus  Dispatch  trailer  tours 
Ohio  with  voting  machines,  showing  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  exercise  their  franchise. 

Latest  to  join  the  trailer  parade  is  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  jumping 
the  g^un  on  the  nation’s  Bicentennial,  with 
a  76-painting  art  show  serving  as  a  tribute 
to  the  200th  anniversary  of  American  In¬ 
dependence. 

Nick  Ruggieri,  Patriot-News  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  London,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  a  Bicentennial  project 
in  art  nearly  three  years  ago.  His  con¬ 
cept  was  to  include  individual  works  in 
oils,  acrylics  and  watercolors  for  each  of 
Pennsylvania’s  67  counties,  plus  nine  other 
Commonwealth  scenes,  to  round  out  an  art 
tribute  to  the  “Spirit  of  ’76.” 

Ruggieri  proposed  his  plan  to  John  H. 
Baum,  publisher,  who  caught  the  artist’s 
enthusiasm  and  advocated  taking  the  76 
paintings  on  .a  touring  show  through 
Pennsylvania  in  a  trailer  during  the  Bi¬ 
centennial  year. 

Bill  Lunsford,  community  service  direc¬ 
tor,  was  given  the  task  of  arrangements 
and  scheduling.  The  exhibition  opens  in 
Pennsylvania’s  William  Penn  Memorial 
Museum  in  Harrisburg  on  September  21, 
1975,  the  last  day  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Sunday  Patriot-News. 

After  moving  to  Elizabethtown  College, 
Penn  State  University  and  other  locations, 
the  76-painting  show  goes  on  a  tractor- 
trailer  tour  during  the  summer  of  1976. 
One  site  is  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  as  a  grove  is  dedicated  to 
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Medal  of  Honor  winners. 

4i  *  * 

POLITICAL  HANDBOOK— Want  to 
get  some  plus  business  from  political  can¬ 
didates?  Take  a  page  from  the  book  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  and  Western 
Sun.  The  Washington  daily  has  produced 
“Winning  Ideas  for  political  advertisers,” 
the  third  in  a  series  of  handbooks  devel¬ 
oped  for  candidates  in  local  and  state 
elections.  As  each  candidate  files,  adver¬ 
tising  director  Herb  Partridge  sends  a 
letter  to  the  candidate  congratulating  him 
on  his  public  service  attitude,  and  includes 
a  copy  of  the  handbook.  A  salesman  is 
assigned  and  follows  through  with  a  pro¬ 
posed  schedule  and  a  series  of  speculative 
layouts.  The  booklet  discusses  the  impact 
of  different  media,  devotes  a  page  to 
newspapers  and  another  on  how  to  reach 
the  voters  in  Snohomish  County.  Another 
page  reproduces  some  sample  ads.  The 
back  cover  includes  Federal  and  State 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  paid  po¬ 
litical  advertising,  and  the  Everett  Her¬ 
ald’s  copy  requirements  and  deadlines.. 
For  more  information  and  a  copy,  write  to 
Herb  Partridge  at  the  Everett  Herald. 

*  *  « 

LIQUOR — The  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  released  a  “Liquor  Market  Profile,”  a 
Fact  File  of  data  on  advertising  linage  in¬ 
cluding  retail  liquor  stores,  general  liquor 
linage,  usage  of  alcoholic  beverages  by 
type  for  newspaper  readers  in  Dallas, 
newspaper  readership  by  type  of  alcoholic 
beverage,  a  map  showing  distribution  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  and  related  data. 

*  *  * 

CARICATURES — The  National  Enquirer 
has  announced  a  reader  contest  with  a 
$150  prize  for  caricatures  of  President 
Ford  drawn  by  amateur  cartoonists.  En¬ 
quirer  editors  will  narrow  the  field  to  ten 
finalists  which  will  be  shown  to  Mrs.  Ford, 
who  will  select  the  winner. 

• 

Ad  rep  named 

The  Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper,  has 
reassigned  its  national  advertising  sales 
representation  from  Branham/Newspaper 
Sales  to  the  advertising  department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

EDITOR 


Self -syndicated 
‘Conchy’  strip 
goes  national 

A  comic  strip  idea  created  back  in  1962 
— rejected  at  the  time  by  national  syndi¬ 
cates  and  subsequently  self-syndicated  by 
1970 — has  been  taken  over  by  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate  and  already  has  157  daily 
and  Sunday  clients. 

The  strip  “Conchy”  evolves  around  a 
philosophical  band  of  barefoot  beachcomb¬ 
ers  and  is  the  creation  of  James  Childress, 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News.  The  title  suggestion  came  from 
Mrs.  Childress.  Even  before  national  syn¬ 
dication,  a  collection  of  “Conchy”  strips 
was  published  by  Grosset  and  Dunlap  last 
year  under  the  title  “Conchy  on  the  Half- 
Shell.” 

Childress,  33,  first  drew  a  cartoon  strip 
when  he  was  13  for  a  weekly  in  his  home¬ 
town  of  Tampa  and  after  military  service 
worked  as  a  construction  draftsman  while 
staying  up  late  into  the  night  and  early 
morning  hours  working  at  cartooning. 
When  he  got  to  Charlotte  as  a  draftsman 
for  Catalytic  Inc.,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Charlotte  News  to  become  the  first  staff 
cartoonist  on  the  paper.  After  work  hours, 
Childress  continued  to  develop  “Conchy” 
and  sold  the  strip  himself,  with  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  being  one  of  his  first,  and 
continuing  clients. 

This  September,  Childress  innovatively 
devoted  several  strips  to  having  characters 
talk  about  newspaper  syndication  of  the 
strip,  including  explanations  of  the  copy¬ 
right  line  and  the  date  figures  for  make-up 
(shown) .  In  one  of  the  strips  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Conchy  is  noting  the  date 
numbers  in  the  beach  sand  and  remembers 
that  the  strip  was  drawn  5  weeks  before 
the  date.  He  explains  to  readers  that  he 
now  doesn’t  know  whether  he  is  living  in 
the  past  or  the  future.  Publishers-Hall 
also  distributes  a  collection  of  weather 
ears  drawn  by  Childress  for  client  papers. 


New  column  directed 
at  male  health,  looks 

A  syndicated  feature  directed  to  men 
and  those  interested  in  men — which  in¬ 
cludes  just  about  all  adult  readership — is 
“Man  Alive!”  from  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  S37ndicate. 

The  once-a-week  column  covering  diet, 
exercise,  grooming,  physical  fitness  and 
mental  health  is  the  creation  of  Don 
Bingham,  who  has  edited  the  Executive 
Fitness  newsletter  since  1970. 
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WICI 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


decision  would  mean  “a  loss  to  public 
information  and  history  potentially  very 
great,”  she  explained. 

At  the  business  meeting  October  5 
WICI  members  adopted  several  resolu¬ 
tions.  One  resolution  commended  and  sup¬ 
ported  Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post,  “in  the  fight  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  freedom  of  the  press,” 
and  another  called  for  WICI  to  join  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  and  the 
International  Press  Institute  in  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee’s  “efforts  to 
protect  and  preserve  press  freedoms 
throughout  the  world.” 

Resolutions  passed  also  urged  revision  of 
copyright  legislation  to  prevent  “amend¬ 
ments  which  would  encroach  upon  authors’ 
rights”;  passage  of  legislation  extending 
equitable  tax  benefits  to  unmarried  indi¬ 
viduals  and  removing  rate  inequities  for 
working  married  persons;  passage  of  leg¬ 
islation  to  correct  Social  Security  pay¬ 
ment  inequities;  passage  of  legislation 
eliminating  discrimination  in  credit  exten¬ 
sion;  and  active  support  of  the  national 
campaign  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

“Assignment:  Journalism,”  a  series  of 
short,  self-study  courses  for  the  high 
school  journalism  teacher,  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  convention.  The  series  was 
prepared  by  WICI  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 


system  of  American  public  high  school 
journalism  education  uncovered  in  the 
Kennedy  Report  last  summer.  The  organi¬ 
zation  commissioned  experienced  profes¬ 
sionals  to  write  various  chapters  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  journalism.  The 
series  is  now  available,  for  a  nominal  fee, 
from  the  WICI  headquarters  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

Winning  journalists  in  the  “Communi¬ 
cating  for  a  Better  Tomorrow”  competi¬ 
tion  were  honored  at  the  Clarion  Luncheon 
October  5.  They  included  Laura  White, 
Boston  Herald  American,  for  her  articles 
on  “Rape”;  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  for  its  “Zoning  Series,”  which  un¬ 
veiled  corruption  in  that  state;  Abigail 
Foerstner,  the  Hinsdale  (Ill.)  Trib,  for 
her  article  on  the  effects  of  flooding,  “Salt 
Creek  Residents  Wait  and  Hope’;  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Post,  the  Indianapolis  News,  for 
her  continuing  educational  series,  “How  to 
Combat  Rape”;  and  Jane  Daugherty,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  for  her  series  on 
the  problems  of  aging,  “Life  with  Dig¬ 
nity.” 

New  WICI  officers,  who  assumed  their 
posts  at  the  convention,  are:  Jo- Ann  Al¬ 
bers,  environmental  reporter,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  president;  Christy  C. 
Bulkeley,  editor  and  publisher,  the  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian,  presi¬ 
dent-elect;  Linda  Winkler,  president,  Lin- 
Mar  &  Associates,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
first  vicepresident;  Karen  Howard  Brown, 
writer /editor.  Project  More,  University  of 
Kansas,  second  vicepresident;  Ann  Daly, 
Perspective,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  third  vice- 
president;  Margarita  Teresa  Rodrigpiez, 


student,  Pepperdine  University,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  fourth  vicepresident;  and  Anne 
Craven  Hecker,  public  relations  director 
of  the  Washington  State  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion,  treasurer. 

$31  million  in  mail 
order  newspaper  ads 

Mail  order  companies  invested  some 
$30.9  million  in  newspaper  advertising 
last  year,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Maxwell  Sroge  Co.,  a  mail  order  business 
and  consulting  firm  based  in  Chicago. 

According  to  Sroge,  president  of  the 
company,  mail  order  houses  received  a 
sales  volume  in  1973  of  $14  billion.  Of 
that  amount,  $30,928,000  was  spent  on 
newspapers. 

Magazine  advertising  continued  to  lead 
the  race  however  with  $93  million  in  bill¬ 
ings  for  ads  placed  by  mail  order  com¬ 
panies.  No  total  figures  were  given  on 
television,  but  selected  billings  indicated 
that  mail  house  advertisers  spent  scene  $74 
million  in  spot  television. 

In  terms  of  dollar  volume  in  sales,  in¬ 
surance  continued  its  dominance  with  $850 
million  in  sales  through  mail  order  dis¬ 
tribution.  Magazines  continued  too  to  be 
a  heavy  seller  as  well  as  advertiser  with 
$700  million  in  mail  order  subscriptions. 
Other  high  volume  sales  areas  were  books 
($550  million),  ready-to-wear  clothing 
$400  million),  correspondence  courses 
($300  million)  and  records  and  pre-record¬ 
ed  tapes  ($300  million). 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  SYSTEM  360/40  AND  THE 
SYSTEM  370/155,  JUST  ASK  GRACE. 


She  knows.  She  knows  how  to  work  a  computer, 
how  to  feed  a  computer,  and  maybe  she  can  even 
tell  you  how  to  talk  to  a  computer!  Because  Grace 
Anne  Williams  is  a  junior  programmer  in  data  ^s- 
tems  and  programming  at  S&H.  Grace  joined  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  (Dompany  in  November, 
1972,aftergraduatingfromthefirst  class  of  a  Com¬ 
puter  Training  Center  operated  in  New  York  by 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (OIC). 

S&H  is  a  major  supporter  of  OIC,  and  helped 
sponsor  the  training  center.  Edward  A.  Hynes,  S&H 
urban  affairs  director,  says,  “S&H  needs  the  skills 
OIC’s  program  provides.  Our  company  has  hired  a 
number  of  OIC  trainees,  so  weVe  seen  first-hand 
how  this  mutually-beneficial  program  works!” 

Supporting  OIC  is  just  one  effort  S&H  makes  to¬ 
ward  social  responsibility.  And  financial  support  of 
minority  prc^rams  is  only  the  first  aspect  of  S&H’s 
response.  Frederick  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  president  of 
S&H,  says :  “The  second  is  opportunity,  not  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  word,  but  a  real  chance  for  minority  em¬ 
ployees  to  grow  in  a  company.  The  third  and  most 
important  is  involvement;  actual  participation  in 
programs  aimed  at  solving  the  problems  facing 
minority  Americans’.’ 

Helping  to  solve  problems  facing  Americans— 
it’s  one  of  the  most  important  ways  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company  grows.  Just  ask  Grace. 

S&H  MEANS  A  LOT  MORE  rn 
THAN  GREEN  STAMPS.  hSJ 
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Narrower  rolls 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


costs  are,  newspapers  will  wind  up  paying 
for  this  mill  loss,”  he  said. 

It’s  too  early  to  tell  about  the  effects  of 
going  to  56  inches,  an  Abitibi  spokesman 
said.  Boise  Cascade  newsprint  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  Hack  Fuller  said  that  “With 
widths  all  over  the  map,  it’s  a  potentially 
serious  problem.  But  we  try  to  take  all 
of  the  orders  and  combine  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sum  of  the  roll  widths  will 
equal  the  width  of  the  paper  machine.  It’s 
significantly  more  difficult  for  paper  mills 
to  trim  the  paper  machine  than  10  years 
ago  because  we  have  to  work  harder  to 
reach  a  break  even  point  on  not  wasting. 
We  have  never  specifically  considered  trim 
loss  as  a  reason  for  raising  price,  but 
psychologically  the  company  has  consid¬ 
ered  it  because  trim  loss  represents  direct 
loss  of  revenue.” 

Said  Fuller,  “Anytime  we  suffer  a  loss 
of  trim  efficiency,  we  try  to  compensate 
for  that  by  finding  customers  who  can 
inter-trim  (meshing  to  come  out  with 
optimum  trim  width),  such  as  a  number 
of  small  dailies  and  weeklies  who  use 
single  width  presses.  If  we  can  get  enough 
of  them,  w'e  can  compensate.” 

On  another  cost  possibility,  he  suggested 
there  could  be  an  increase  in  freight  costs 
as  the  roll  width  drops  because  rates  are 
based  on  fully-loaded  trucks,  but  the 
same  number  of  rolls  may  be  used. 


According  to  ANPA-RI  figures,  the 
standard  size  roll  width  for  most  dailies 
still  appeared  to  be  60  inches  but  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  are  expected  when  new's- 
papers  make  their  next  reports.  As  of 
December  1973,  186  ne\vspapers  reported 
at  60-inch  width;  93  at  59  inches;  45  at 
58  inches,  3  at  56  inches;  and  10  were  at 
68;  17  at  66  and  13  at  64. 

No  reader  response  yet 

As  of  this  week  the  Sacramento  Union, 
the  last  Copley  paper  to  make  the  switch 
to  a  56-inch  web  width,  hadn’t  received 
any  calls.  “The  average  reader  wouldn’t 
even  notice  the  change  in  the  paper,”  said 
the  Union’s  production  director  Bill  Hofer. 
“We  haven’t  had  one  call  from  any  reader 
who  even  noticed  it.”  Paper  had  to  print 
and  distribute  new  layout  sheets  and  in¬ 
form  all  advertising  accounts  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  new  size.  Pasteup  size  is  less 
in  depth,  but  same  width. 

Hofer  estimated  the  project — which  cost 
around  $55,000  in  changes  in  the  press¬ 
room,  plateroom,  composing,  advertising 
and  service  departments — would  save  the 
Sacramento  paper  at  least  $100,000  a  year. 
“And  that’s  definitely  worth  the  effort. 
We  did  it  all  ourselves.  It  would  have 
been  more  expensive  to  have  Goss  do  it,” 
he  said.  In  1971  the  paper  went  from  60 
to  58,  and  Hofer  says,  “Had  we  known 
then  what  we  know  now  we  would  have 
gone  to  56  at  that  time.”  That  first  change 
cost  $30,000  but  the  modifications  were 
more  extensive  the  second  go-around. 

In  composing,  the  grid  sheets  were 


changed  and  tw’o  lenses  for  the  camera 
were  purchased  and  installed ;  in  the  plate- 
room  were  modifications  to  the  plate  punch 
and  a  change  in  size  of  film  and  plates; 
and  on  the  press  itself  Hofer  said  about 
100  things  needed  to  be  done:  re-position¬ 
ing  reel  stops,  modification  of  the  ink 
control  setting,  cutting  down  the  width  of 
the  fountain  blades,  shortening  the  length 
of  all  rollers  in  the  press,  modifying  the 
roller-to-f ormer ;  re-positioning  all  slit¬ 
ters,  cutting  and  re-positioning  the  form¬ 
er  boards,  relocating  the  pins  in  the  folder, 
changing  the  cross-association  gears  and 
many  minor  things. 

Hofer  has  sent  out  information  to  about 
a  dozen  other  newspapers  Avho  want  to 
modify  their  presses  and  wanted  to  know 
how  the  Union  did  it.  “I  see  a  definite 
interest  in  the  shift  to  narrower  width, 
and  the  higher  cost  of  newsprint  is  the 
major  reason,”  he  said. 

While  some  of  the  Copley  papers  took 
the  lead,  individual  newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  group  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  according  to  Ron  White,  head 
of  the  group’s  production.  He  said  cutting 
down  of  the  width  is  not  a  group  effort, 
but  is  being  done  on  an  individual  basis. 
But  new'spapers  in  the  Gannett  Group  are 
encouraged  to  fight  the  increasing  costs  of 
newsprint  by  cutting  the  web  widths  of 
newsprint  rolls.  “Many  of  our  papers 
have  changed  or  plan  to  soon.  Most  of  the 
changes  are  from  60  to  58  or  from  58  to 
56.” 

Fran  Price,  production  supervisor  for 
Gannett’s  Rochester  (N.Y.)  newspapers, 
the  Morning  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times  Union,  said,  “The  reason  is  savings. 
With  newsprint  costs  skyrocketing  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it.  And  by 
cutting  our  width,  we  feel  we  wouldn’t 
lose  anything  on  readability.”  Price  said 
the  Rochester  papers  have  not  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  any  timetable  for  the  new  re¬ 
duction.  “We  cut  our  press  down  from  a 
59-inch  web  in  March  to  58,  and  plans  call 
for  further  reduction  to  56  inches  in  1975.” 

The  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Courier 
cut  its  width  from  60  to  58  inches  in  June, 
and  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald 
will  go  from  60  to  58  inches  in  November, 
according  to  White. 

His  production  assistant  John  Rodney 
used  to  be  a  pressman  at  the  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News  until  six  weeks  ago. 
The  Bridgewater  paper  hopes  to  be  at  56 
inches  within  the  next  six  months.  Said 
the  paper’s  production  manager  Edward 
J.  Sherwood,  “we  would  like  to  change 
our  offset  press  sooner,  but  have  to  follow 
a  schedule.  Wood-Hoe  is  doing  the  work; 
its  engineering  department  is  to  deliver 
the  drawings  December  1  and  the  parts 
for  the  modification  in  February.” 

According  to  Bill  Metzfield,  production 
manager  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press,  a  Gannett  paper  with  a  46,767  daily 
circulation,  a  saving;s  of  $100,000  in  news¬ 
print  is  anticipated  the  first  year  after  the 
transition  to  56  inches  is  made.  The  paper 
will  undergo  a  conversion  from  a  58-inch 
width  letterpress  to  Goss  Metro-Offset  in 
December.  “We  will  have  a  six-column 
format  that  we  feel  is  attractive,  and  we 
can’t  see  any  disadvantages  to  the  change,” 
said  Metzfield.  “We  still  have  the  press 
to  erect,”  he  said. 
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Fourth  Edition 

Frank  Rucker  &  Herbert  Williams 

Whether  your  circulation  is  750  or  1,004,908,  you 
wont  your  publication  to  operate  profitably  and  effi¬ 
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A“tell-aH”seniice-afiuertising  policy 


You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your 
customers  and  prospects 
remembering  your  story  accurately, 
if  you  anchor  a  service  ad  in  SRDS. 
Realistically,  you  cannot  expect  your 
prospects  to  remember  everything 
they  have  been  exposed  to.  Being 
human  they  can’t  always  separate 
sales  points  and  match  them  to 
specific  media. 

That’s  exactly  the  point. 

With  SRDS  around,  there’s  no  need  to 
remember,  even  if  everything  runs 
together  in  your  prospects’  minds  ^d 
they  become  terribly  confused.  Your 
tell-all  service  ad  in  SRDS  separates 
and  straightens  things  out. 

You  can  bridge  the  memory  gap  in  the 
one  vehicle  your  prospects  constantly 
use  and  refer  to — SRDS. 
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Christian  Science 
Monitor  names  Swan 


news-people 


Alexander  H.  Swan  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  it  was  announced  by  the 
trustees  of  The  Christian  Science  Publish¬ 
ing  Society. 

Swan’s  previous  experience  in  publish¬ 
ing  includes  work  as  a  reporter,  feature 
editor,  and  assistant  city  editor,  for  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News.  Subsequently  he 
was  advertising  manager  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  and  for  TV 
Guide  in  Southern  California. 

During  his  former  association  with  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  he  served  as  a 
sports  correspondent  and  later  advertising 
representative  in  the  Monitor’s  Los  An¬ 
geles  office. 

Following  his  publications  experience, 
he  became  advertising  manager  for  Farm¬ 
ers  Insurance  Group. 

Swan  will  be  headquarted  in  Boston. 

• 

Thomas  Geyer,  managing  editor  of 
Computer  World — to  editor-in-chief  of 
Eagle  Publications  Inc.  in  Claremont, 
N.H.,  succeeding  Andrew  W.  Nelson  III, 
resigned  to  become  senior  vicepresident  of 
the  North  American  Precis  S3mdicate  Inc. 
in  New  York. 

«  «  * 

James  S.  Hushaw,  39,  managing  editor 
of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette,  and  N. 
Walter  Ryals,  47,  controller  of  Reno 


ord,  as  managing  editor  and  circulation 
manager,  respectively. 

*  *  * 

CORRECTION :  Frank  Swearingen, 
who  was  named  ad  manager  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Evening  News  (E&P,  September 
28),  was  not  previously  national  ad  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune.  He 
was  a  member  of  newspapers’  national  ad 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  ad  director  in  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers — named  ad 
director  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
and  Sun  Bulletin.  Both  are  Gannett  news¬ 
papers.  Richard  L.  Holtz,  display  ad 
manager — named  to  replace  Flynn  as  ad 
director  in  Huntington. 

*  «  * 

Robert  F.  Beck,  editor-manager  of  the 
San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News.  Donald  G.  Weis — named 
associate  editor.  The  newspapers  belong  to 
the  Copley  group. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Hirt,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News — 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  management  board  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

«  «  « 


Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.  after  21  years  as 
executive  director  of  the  39-member  group. 

«  «  * 

Tony  Mangone,  promotion  and  public 
relations  manager  for  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald — ^left  to  form  his  firm  in  Miami. 

mm* 

R.  David  Threshie  Jr.,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Register,  Orange  County,  Calif. 
— named  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
supervising  the  operation  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  group.  Richard  A.  Wallace, 
publisher,  Anaheim  Bulletin, — appointed 
Register’s  general  manager.  Karl  Wray, 
publisher.  La  Habra  Daily  Star-Progress 
— takes  over  as  publisher  of  the  Bulletin. 
Robert  Lyons,  national  ad  manager  of 
the  Register — to  publisher  of  the  La 
Habra  paper. 

*  «  * 

John  F.  Glenn,  formerly  an  editor 
with  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
— to  managing  editor  of  the  Gillette 
(Wyo.)  News-Record.  Betsy  Furman,  a 
May  j-grad  at  University  of  Wyoming — 
to  sports  editor  of  the  News-Record. 

*  «  * 

Donald  E.  Clark,  research  manager, 
Dow  Jones — appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  marketing  services  director  of  the  ad 
sales  department. 

«  «  * 


Newspapers  Inc. — joining  Stockton  Rec- 
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Edward  Matys  and  Geoffrey  Robin¬ 
son,  both  former  copy  editors,  Hartford 
Courant — formed  the  Valley  Advocate,  a 
bi-weekly  paper  aimed  at  the  age  35  and 
under  market  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

«  «  * 

Mike  Lewis,  33,  previously  metro  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  before  that  managing  editor 
of  the  Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital 
— ^to  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  as 
assistant  managing  editor/metro. 

*  «  * 

John  E.  Kehn,  36, — joined  Charlotte 
Observer  and  News  as  advertising  art 
director  from  Vantage  Press,  a  division 
of  Synetics  Inc. 

«  •  * 

Dennis  Scheider,  30,  ad  director  of 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  for  the  past 
year — named  executive  director,  succeed- 
ing  Herbert  O.  Tschudy,  65,  retired  to 


Charles  Rathe,  formerly  editor  of  the 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times — promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

m  m  m 

Several  staff  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram.  Terry  Sattoria,  Press- 
Telegram  assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
named  Independent  city  editor,  succeeding 
Frank  Anderson,  who  will  write  the 
daily  local  column.  Anderson  replaces 
Mary  Ellis  Carlton,  who  will  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  reporter  for  both  news¬ 
papers.  Earl  Griswold,  Press-Telegram 
suburban  editor,  will  be  assistant  city 
editor.  Larry  Lynch,  chief  of  the  Lake- 
wood-Cerritos  bureau,  will  be  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  suburban  editor. 

*  *  * 

Gene  La  Mont,  veteran  newspaper  ad 
salesman — retired  from  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 
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in  the  news 


McKearney  to  Rochester 
as  advertising  director 


Joseph  H.  Rice,  35,  classified  ad  sales¬ 
man  and  former  classified  sales  manager 
for  the  Baltimore  News  American — pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Jersey  (N.J.)  Journal. 

Ifi  f/i  if 

Peter  Mattiage,  formerly  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
ginian — now  staff  writer  with  Atlantic 
City  (N.J.)  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

Oscar  F.  Candage,  photo  engraving  de- 
partment  superintendent.  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Christopher  Bonner,  formerly  Houston 
bureau  chief  for  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News — appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  political  editor  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph. 

• 

Field  Newspapers 
realign  ad  assignments 

New  appointments  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  were  announced  by 
Charles  D.  Fegert,  vicepresident,  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing,  newspaper  division. 
Field  Enterprises  Inc. 

Joseph  J.  O’Shaughnessy  has  been 
named  the  Field  newspapers’  director  of 
advertising  sales  for  Suburban  Week,  the 
supplement  distributed  to  suburban  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Field  newspapers. 

Donald  J.  Kaleta,  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager,  succeeds  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  as  classified  advertising  manager. 

Other  appointments  were  James  P. 
Enright  from  division  manager.  New  York 
advertising  office,  to  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  and  Richard  E.  Nar- 
dini  from  assistant  to  the  classified  mana¬ 
ger  to  manager  of  classified  advertising 
services. 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Fegert 
said  they  were  necessitated  by  substantial 
growth  in  advertising  linage  in  Surbur- 
ban  Week  and  the  current  increase  in 
classified  linage  in  the  Field  newspapers. 
• 

Liguori  and  Grelecki 
promoted  by  Field 

The  appointment  of  Ralph  J.  Liguori 
to  public  affairs  director  and  Richard  W. 
Grelecki  to  public  relations  director  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  was  announced  by 
Virginia  Butts,  vicepresident — public  re¬ 
lations. 

Elected  vicepresident 

Mrs.  Ann  B.  Imbert  and  Miss  Virginia 
Butts  have  been  elected  vicepresidents  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.  Mrs.  Imbert  is 
responsible  for  charitable  programs  and 
corporate  secretary.  Miss  Butts  handles 
public  relations  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News. 


Norris  E.  Archer,  44,  previously  com¬ 
posing  superintendent  for  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star — joined  Community  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Kanehoe,  Hawaii  as  vicepresident/ 
production. 

if  iHi  H/i 

Bob  Orkand,  recently-retired  Army  Lt. 
Col.  and  onetime  editor  of  Infantry  maga¬ 
zine-joined  the  Miami  Herald’s  circula¬ 
tion  division  as  manager  of  consumer  in¬ 
formation  systems.  Henry  Stephens,  for¬ 
mer  Miami  News  home  delivery  sales  man¬ 
ager — named  single  copy  sales  manager 
for  the  paper. 

♦  *  * 

Daniel  M.  Caswell— named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Lockport  (N.Y.) 
Union-Sun  &  Journal.  He  succeeds  Eu¬ 
gene  H.  Thiele,  who  retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  Atkinson,  Eau  Claire  Leader- 
Telegram — elected  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

>(=  *  * 

William  J.  Tobin,  associate  editor — 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  Times.  The  paper  has  been 
without  a  general  manager  since  the 
death  of  Bernie  Koslinski  last  March. 

if  if  if 

Iain  Calder,  35,  has  been  named  the 
newly  created  post  of  editorial  director 
for  the  National  Enquirer. 

if  if  if 

Stuart  H.  Neffeler  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Copley  International  Corp. — elected 
president,  succeeding  Irvine  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  who  became  chainnan  of  the  board. 
The  firm  is  a  contractor  for  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

*  *  * 

Johnny  Newton,  former  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager — promoted  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Larry  Stewart — named  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Chambers — named  ad  director 
of  the  Pleasanton  (Calif.)  Valley  Times/ 
Pleasanton  Times. 

if  m  i( 

Thomas  S.  Speed,  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Joximal 
and  Constitution  since  August,  1967 — 
named  director  of  training  for  the  papers. 
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James  E.  McKearney,  Jr.,  38,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Gannett  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Gannett  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers. 

McKearney  succeeds  Cort  Peterson  who 
died  September  1.  The  appointment,  effec¬ 
tive  October  8,  was  made  by  Eugene  C. 
Dorsey,  Publisher  of  the  Rochester  News¬ 
papers. 

The  two  Rochester  Newspapers  {Dem¬ 
ocrat  &  Chronicle;  Times-Union)  have  the 
largest  daily  circui.ition  in  the  Gannett 
Group  (280,000). 

For  the  last  two  years,  McKearney  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the  Press  and 
Sun-Bulletin  in  Binghamton,  which  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  110,000.  Previous 
to  that  McKearney  was  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Newark  News. 

• 

Andrew  Knight,  34,  European  editor 
of  the  Economist  in  London,  England — 
named  editor,  succeeding  Alastair  Bur¬ 
net,  who  recently  resigned  to  run  the 
London  Daily  Express. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  C.  McGhee — appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director  of  marketing  and  sales 
of  Cresemer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Orms- 
bee.  Charles  S.  McNally,  New  York 
sales  manager — named  a  vicepresident. 

Hi  if  if 

James  Trotter,  former  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  reporter — to  editorial  director  of 
WPLG-TV,  replacing  Jim  Malone,  a  for¬ 
mer  Herald  reporter,  who  is  reassigned 
to  the  station’s  bureau  at  Fort  Lauderdale. 
*  *  * 

George  Froelich,  22,  business  writer 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun — appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  succeeding  Terry  Hammond, 
who  died  July  30. 

H  if  H 

George  Solomon,  sports  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post  since  July,  1972 — to 
assistant  editor /sports.  Larry  Fox,  night 
D.C.  editor — to  sports  makeup  editor. 
William  Elsen,  reporter  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  staff — to  night  D.C.  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Patrick,  production  manager 
for  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald, 
has  been  named  production  director  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch.  He  succeeds  James  R.  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  has  been  appointed  production 
operations  director  for  the  Gannett  Co.  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Even  under  normal 
circumstances,  drilling  for  oil 
is  financially  risky. 

Fairly  risky  if  the  well  is 
being  drilled  in  an  area  where 
oil  is  known  to  exist. 

Very  risky  if  it’s  a  wildcat 
well.  (That’s  a  well  in  an 
area  where  oil  has  never  been 
struck  before.) 

One  of  the  biggest  chances 
we  take,  of  course,  is  deep 
drilling.  Because  the  deeper 
we  drill,  the  more  expensive 
it  gets. 

But  it’s  a  chance  we  have 
to  take.  Even  though  it 
could  cost  a  miUion  dollars 
to  drill  down  3  miles, 
we  could  still  come  up  dry. 

Right  now  we’re 
deepv-drilling  in  places  like 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
California.  Sometimes  to 
depths  of 20,000  feet  or  more. 
And  we’ll  keep  on  drilling 
to  get  the  crude  oil  we  must 
have  to  make  the  products 
you  need. 

America  needs  energy. 
We’re  working  to  see  that  you 
ge 


Copley  develops  early 
warning  signal  on  costs 


By  Robert  L.  Jones 

President,  Copley  Newspapers 

Copley  Newspapers  conceived  several 
years  ago  to  offer  management  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  Production  Information  Cost 
Accounting  (PICA)  program. 

We  believe  that  many  management 
judgments  can  be  based,  to  a  high  degree, 
on  results  derived  from  applications  of 
scientific  methods.  Therefore,  we  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  projects,  such 
as  the  PICA  system,  to  develop  scientific 
tools  for  the  purposes  of  management. 

These  assist  in  the  operational  field, 
as  well  as  in  our  short-  and  long-range 
planning. 

Analysis  of  production  information 

The  most  costly  element  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  production  system  from  a  .labor 
standpoint  is  generally  the  composing 
room.  I  refer  to  processes  such  as  key¬ 
boarding,  monitoring,  proof-reading,  cor¬ 
recting  and  page  make-up. 

We  believe  those  particular  operations 
seem  most  responsive  to  cost  savings 
through  improvement  in  management 
controls  and  through  the  use  of  advanced 
technological  equipment. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion,  may  I 
suggest  we  think  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
cess  as  a  manufacturing  process:  Raw 
material  is  introduced  into  the  system. 
Then  the  raw  material  is  processed, 
packaged  and  delivered. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  of  course,  is  newsprint.  We  treat 
it  with  ink,  package  it  and  then  distrib¬ 
ute  it  to  our  subscribers. 

Need  for  system 

Against  this  background,  let  me  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  why  we  feel  the  need  for  a 
system  such  as  PICA  and  the  steps  that 
were  taken  to  develop  it. 

First:  we  sensed  a  need  to  establish 
a  means  by  which  a  newspaper  could 
monitor  an  operation  so  as  to  detect  signs 
of  impending  cost  over-runs  and  ineffici¬ 
encies. 

This  kind  of  program  would  give  us 
a  tool  which  could  be  useful  at  all  levels 
of  management — from  the  foreman  up  to 
the  corporate  level.  Such  a  tool  might 
serve  as  an  early-warning  of  circum¬ 
stances  leading  to  an  unusual  increase  in 
expenses.  The  resulting  information  also 
should  specifically  locate  the  source  of 
such  trouble. 

Second,  we  wished  to  develop  a  means 
by  which  the  performance  of  different 
newspapers  of  our  group  could  be  com¬ 
pared  in  terms  of  relative  efficiency.  How¬ 
ever,  in  approaching  the  problem  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  monitoring  system,  we  found 


Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Jones  to 
the  27lh  Congress  of  the  Federation  Inter¬ 
nationale  des  Editeurs  de  Journaux  et 
Publications,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Sep¬ 
tember  4. 


that  our  individual  newspapers  were  us¬ 
ing  different  definitions  of  terms  for 
measurement  purposes  in  determining 
costs  and  efficiencies. 

For  example,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“page”  by  one  newspaper  was  not  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  meaning  of  the  same  word  by 
another  newspaper. 

We  also  found  that  reports  in  many 
cases  were  not  timely  and  did  not  usually 
provide  management  with  early  informa¬ 
tion  on  rising  costs  or  the  reasons  for 
such  increases. 

Third,  we  desired  a  technique  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
new  equipment  in  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions.  This,  we  felt,  would  give  us  infor¬ 
mation  to  assist  in  planning  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  similar  equipment  in  other  plants. 

Seven  newspapers  selected 

To  develop  the  system,  we  selected  six 
of  our  newspaper  plants  for  study.  Later 
we  added  a  seventh.  Four  of  those  plants 
were  equipped  with  letterpress.  One  of 
the  four  later  converted  to  a  thin-plate 
system  and  prepared  to  convert  to  full 
photocomposition.  The  remaining  plants 
were  equipped  wdth  Metro  Offset,  w'ith  a 
total  of  49  units.  Our  largest  plant  in 
San  Diego  had  27  such  units.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  San  Diego  has  ordered 
nine  more  units  for  an  eventual  total  for 
Copley  Newspapers  of  58  Metro  Offset 
units,  a  record  number  in  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  now  return  our  attention  to  the 
PIC.A  system.  This  system  of  information 
collection  and  analysis  can  readily  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  three  steps: 

First,  to  ensure  comparability  of  data 
collected  and  reported  by  the  participat¬ 
ing  papers,  the  following  three  standard 
definitions  were  established: 

•  Calculating  a  single  page.  Any  ROP 
(Run  of  Paper)  page  is  equal  to  one 
page-count.  Each  color  over-lay  is 
equal  to  a  half  of  one  page-count. 

If  a  quarter  or  more  of  the  page  is 
made  over,  credit  is  figured  at  a 
half  of  one  page-count. 

Two  tabloid  pages  equal  one  page- 
count.  Twenty-five  percent  or  more 
of  a  make-over  of  two  tabloid  pages 
equals  a  half  of  one  page-count. 

•  Calculating  one  man-hour.  This  is 
the  time  which  is  clocked  by  workers 
on  the  job  in  the  room  on  the  basis 
of  one  productive  hour  of  labor.  This 
computation  includes  supervisors  and 
apprentices. 

•  Calculating  labor  cost.  This  includes 
payroll  for  workers  on  the  job  and, 
in  addition,  the  indirect  pay  for  va¬ 
cations,  sickness,  holidays,  etc.,  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  period. 

Data  collection 

The  second  step  in  the  PICA  system 
is  data  collection. 


Data  are  entered  weekly  on  a  special 
form  by  the  composing  room  foreman. 

Weekly  recaps  of  the  data  are  reported 
under  three  headings:  Page-count,  total- 
hours,  and  total  labor-dollars. 

These  totals  are  forwarded  on  post 
cards  to  the  treasurer’s  office  in  La  Jolla, 
California.  There,  the  totals  are  key¬ 
boarded  via  terminal  to  the  nearby  cor¬ 
porate  center  in  a  time-sharing  mode. 

This  is  the  start  of  the  third  step  of 
the  PICA  system.  The  third  step  concerns 
data  processing  and  analysis. 

The  data  received  at  the  computer 
center  are  immediately  processed.  The 
results  are  used  for  several  reports. 

One  report  shows  month-to-date  and 
year-to-date  weekly  averages,  as  well  as 
results  for  the  current  week. 

^'eckly  report 

This  Weekly  Composing  Room  Report 
is  transmitted  back  to  the  corporate  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  Engineering. 

The  second  report  is  developed  in  graph 
form  by  our  staff  statistician,  and  then 
is  sent  to  our  engineering  section  for 
analysis.  In  turn,  the  report  is  forwarded 
to  our  plants  to  be  used  as  a  management 
tool.  Using  graphical  and  statistical  meth¬ 
ods  of  analysis,  our  engineering  section 
plots  page  count  against  cost-per-page 
and  hours-per-page.  A  graph  is  prepared 
for  each  of  our  participating  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  weekly  figures  and  graphs  will  be 
used  by  the  production  manager  and  the 
composing  room  foreman  to  improve  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  their  composing  room 
operations. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  is  the  lowest  level  of  manning  in  the 
composing  room  for  a  given  number  of 
pages  weekly.  When  page-count  drops  be¬ 
low  a  certain  average,  we  can  see  that  we 
should  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  the 
composing  room.  Obviously,  if  page-count 
increased  dramatically,  then  printers 
would  likely  be  added. 

I  believe  we  have  attained  the  objec¬ 
tives  I  outlined  as  our  original  goals. 
We  have  in  our  grasp  a  significant  new 
management  tool  that  will  allow’  us: 

•  To  have  an  accurate  and  timely  gauge 
of  production  efficiencies, 

•  To  compare  the  relative  efficiencies 
of  different  new’spapers,  and 

•  To  be  able  to  assess  accurately  the 
effects  of  new’  techniques  on  our 
efficiency  and  also  to  give  us  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  improvements  in  perform¬ 
ance  we  may  expect  from  new  equip¬ 
ment. 

Use  of  the  PIC-A  system  is  in  keeping 
W’ith  our  corporate  efforts  to  assist  indi¬ 
vidual  Copley  new’spaper  operations  in 
attaining  the  highest  possible  level  of 
profitability. 

For  those  of  you  w’ho  may  be  interested 
in  specifics  in  this  PICA  system,  please 
send  me  any  questions.  I  will  seek  to  an¬ 
swer  your  inquiries  and  w’ill  be  happy 
to  send  a  report  on  the  mathematical 
techniques  w’e  used,  if  you  care  to  study 
the  scientific  details  of  our  program. 

We  are  now  extending  the  concept  to 
the  other  elements  in  the  production  se- 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Morgan 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


adds,  “I  do  think  the  revelations  of  Water¬ 
gate  have  done  what  none  of  us  (report¬ 
ers)  could  ever  do  in  a  million  years  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  need  for  readily 
available  confidential  information.” 

Undaunted  by  her  impending  jail  sen¬ 
tence,  Morgan,  who  was  a  reporter  with 
the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  from  1965 
until  1968,  when  she  joined  the  Times, 
continues  to  work  much  as  before.  “There’s 
no  reason  not  to  proceed  normally.  I  like 
my  job,  plan  to  be  there  every  day.” 


Chilean  daily  denies 
involvement  with  CIA 

El  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  Chile,  has 
denied  it  was  the  recipient  of  CIA  funds 
(E&P,  September  28,  page  14).  In  a  cable 
to  E&P,  Reno  Silva,  director  of  El  Mer¬ 
curio,  said: 

“A  parliamentary  group  from  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  its  campaign  against 
the  present  U.S.  administration,  did  not 
hesitate  in  using  El  Mercurio  for  their  pur¬ 
poses,  without  any  proof,  that  it  had  been 
one  of  the  newspapers  that  had  received 
financial  aid  from  the  CIA.  An  editor  of 
El  Mercurio,  even  though  I  have  no  par¬ 


ticipation  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
newspaper,  I  know  that  its  income  has  a 
normal  and  legal  origin,  known  by  all  in¬ 
volved  and  carefully  controlled  by  the  legal 
and  tax  authorities  of  the  country.  Not 
even  in  our  worse  moments  of  political 
persecution,  was  there  any  shadow  of 
doubt  about  such  matters.” 


Scaife  buys  weekly 

Richard  M.  Scaife,  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review,  has 
purchased  the  Blairsville  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
a  semi-weekly,  from  William  Taylor,  who 
was  retained  as  manager  of  the  paper. 


More  sources  now 

However  there  have  been  changes,  de¬ 
spite  efforts  to  “proceed  normally.”  “Some 
sources  are  open  that  were  not  open  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  suspect  some  have  closed. 
People  can  understand  graphically  that 
they  can  trust  a  reporter.” 

Some  sources  have  closed,  too,  for  other 
members  of  the  Times  staff.  Morgan  says 
a  “major  state  government  source” 
frequently  used  by  reporter  Betty  Orsini 
“dried  up  as  a  direct  result  of  the  case. 
He  backed  off,  saying  he  was  not  afraid 
she  (Orsini)  would  divulge  his  name  but 
that  he  could  not  live  with  himself  if  he 
had  to  sit  by  and  watch  her  go  to  jail.” 

Morgan’s  experiences  have  also  infiu- 
enced  the  way  she  sees  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  which  are  the  mainstay  of  her  beat. 
“The  case  has  given  me  great  insight  into 
defendants,  who’ve  found  a  friend  now 
where  they  had  a  foe  a  year  ago.  Before, 
I  knew  the  prosecutors’,  law  enforcing 
agents’  and  state’s  case  better;  now  I  look 
harder  at  the  defendant’s  position.  A  lot 
of  young  people  stop  me  in  the  (court¬ 
house)  hall  now  and  say,  ‘Hey,  man,  hope 
you  break  the  rap.’  ” 

She  thinks  “it  may  be  years”  before 
settlement  is  reached.  The  cases  “have 
not  even  been  argued  before  the  first 
appellate  court  yet.  They  have  to  call  the 
case  and  set  it,  that  always  takes  time.  If 
we  lose  at  every  level,  it  may  take  four  to 
five  years.  That’s  what  happened  in  the 
‘Chicago  Seven’  contempt  case.” 

Until  then,  life  will  go  on  as  usual  for 
Morgan  and  her  family.  She  will  face  the 
inevitable  questioning  of  friends  and 
acquaintances — “We  seldom  go  anywhere 
that  the  case  is  not  discussed” — she  will 
work,  and  she  will  continue  to  appear  in 
court.  She  may  even  turn  her  experiences 
into  a  book. 

But  only  time  will  bring  the  outcome  of 
her  appeal. 

• 


N.J.  weekly  acquired 

Times-Graphics  Inc.,  Vineland,  N.J.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  parent  company  of  the 
Detroit  News,  has  acquired  Egg  Harbor 
City  (N.J.)  News,  a  3,350  circulation 
weekly.  Joel  C.  Leuchter,  vicepresident  of 
Times  Graphics,  will  serve  as  publisher 
of  the  News.  George  Gries,  former  owner, 
will  remain  as  editor. 


Super  8  or  Standard  Smm. 


START  YOUR  OWN  ■  m  ^  M 

K*  «  LIBRARY  U  U 

with  these  all-time-great 
•  M  \  films,  featuring  the  top 
stars  from  the  heyday  of  the  silents!  mHHH 

SPECIAL  1/2  PRICE  INTRODUCTORY  OfFERI  H 

To  help  you  get  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  films  avail¬ 
able  from  Blackhawk  Films,  we’re  offering  you  your  choice 
of  three  comedy  classics  ...  all  at  half  price!  “The  Floor-  ^ 
walker”  starring  Charlie  Chaplin  with  Edna  Purviance  in  his 
famous  Mutual  comedy!  Or  Harold  Lloyd  courting  Mildred 
Davis  (unsuccessfully,  of  course!)  in  the  uproarious  “Haunted 
Spooks.”  Or,  Laurel  &  Hardy’s  ‘‘Sugar  Daddies”  with  its 
memorable  chase  scene  through  the  amusement  parks  of  southern 
California!  Three  truly  un-^^^  ^ 

forgettable  films  — yours 
at  HALF  PRICE! 

Each  of  these  films  is 
at  least  310  feet  in 
Standard  8mm.,  350 
feet  in  Super  8  with  a 
running  time  of  23 
minutes  or  more!  All 
of  these  prints  are  on 
quality  Kodak  film. 

ORDER  TODAY- 
SPECIAL  HALF-PRICE 
OFFER  ENDS 
DEC.  31, 1974 
BONUS 

Order  now  and  get  FREE 

the  Blackhawk  Bulletin-the 
world’e  finest  source  of 
historic  8mm^  Super  8 
and  16mm.  silent  and 
sound  films  and  35mm. 

2*  z  2'  color  slide  seta. 

LIMIT:  One  of  each  title 
per  customer 


1585  Eastin-Phelan  Bldg. 
Davenport,  Iowa  52808 


Please  send  the  filmis)  checked  below  on  your  special  introductory  offer  with  satisfactisii 
luarantetd  sr  yssr  msnty  back.  (Be  sure  to  check  Standard  Smm.  or  Super  8.) 

n  “The  Floorwalker"  n  Std.  Smm.  S6.99  □  Super  8  S1S:9S$7.99 

□  "Haunted  Spooks"  fj  Std.  Smm.  ^13^98  $6.99  n  Super  8S16!mS7  99 

n  “Sugar  Daddies"  (□  Std.  Smm.  SlSrST  $6.99  (1  Super  8  SlSiW  $7.99 


I  enclose  □  check  □  money  order  lor  $— 
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□  Master  Charge  AccL  No. 
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Orders  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  Dec.  31, 1974 
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ISYOUR  PIWID-TYPESETTER 


That  phototypesetting  equipment  is  ' 
great.  High  speed.  Big  volume.  But 
how  do  you  keep  pace  with  the 
output?  Run  overtime?  Keep  ex¬ 
panding  your  metal  engraving  facil¬ 
ities?  That's  not  the  answer. 

But  the  Merigraph®  plastic 
plate  system  is. 

Why? 

First,  because  our  Merigraph 
pattern  plate  can  save  you  money. 
Right  now.  Money  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  for  costly  metal,  add,  and 
overtime.  And  later  when  you’re  ready 
to  drop  hot  metal  altogether, 

Merigraph  direct  plates  may  save  you 
even  more  money. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  gaining 
valuable  experience  in  the  new 
technology.  And  we  mean  expe¬ 
rience  ...  not  experimentation. 

Because  Merigraph  works.  It’s 
installed  and  operating  in  many  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Several  papers  began  with 
Merigraph  pattern  plates,  and  then 
made  the  simple  switch  to  Merigraph 
direct  plates. 

Most  important,  you’ll  maintain 
high  quality  printing. 

Merigraph  direct  print-  ^jt 

ing  and  pattern 

plates  produce  print  1 


your  engraver,  begin  today  to  take  full 
advantage  of  that  modem  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment.  Go  Merigraph. 

Call  or  write  today.  Hercules  Incor¬ 
porated,  Organics  Department,  910 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
19899.  Telephone;  (302)  656-9811. 


quality  at  least  equal  to  that  produced 
by  hot  metal.  Type  is  clean  and  sharp. 
Blacks  are  black.  Halftone  contrast  is 
good.  You  won’t  find  a  higher  quality 
plastic  plate  for  your  direct  or  pattern 
plate  needs. 

If  you’re  beginning  to  swamp 


Hit  tern  plates  today. 

Direct  printing  plates  when  youVe  ready. 


HERCULES 

IMCORFOMATCO 

Wdmtngton  Oetaware  19699 
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Home  of  the  Paragould  Daily  Press 


Nixon  i«  resting  guiedy; 
ck>t  treatable,  doctor  snvs 


Production  methods  change 
with  arrival  of  computers 


ating  for  awhile,  we  decided  to  stick  with 
eight  columns  because  we  actually  felt 


When  the  Paragould  (Ark.)  Daily 
Press  switched  from  letterpress  to  offset 


recently  ...  it  made  the  switch  in  a 
big  way. 

The  6,300  circulation  daily  (Monday 
through  Friday)  traded  two  Intertypes 
for  two  Compugraphic  9000s,  a  Model  V 
Intertype  with  teletype  setter  unit  for  a 
Compugraphic  2961  HS,  and  two  lino¬ 
types  for  five  video  display  terminals  at¬ 
tached  to  a  Hendrix  6200  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

Also  in  the  changeover,  the  Press’  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Fred  A.  Wulfekuhler, 
swapped  a  twin-bed  Cox-o-type  press  for  a 
six-unit  Goss  Community  with  an  upper 
former,  and  a  rundown  building  for  a 
modern  plant.  Total  investment,  building 
and  equipment — more  than  $500,000. 

Makeup  changes 

The  Press,  in  addition  to  switching  op¬ 
erations,  also  drastically  changed  the 


that  format  could  be  more  graphic,  more 
modem  and  more  flexible.  Just  about  ev¬ 
ery  day  we  run  copy  many  different  meas¬ 
ures  ...  9  picas,  10^4  (regular  column 
width),  14%,  15%,  17%,  18  (for  two- 
column  boxed  stories  and  20%  for  double 
column  stories,  and  even  25%  for  2  on  5. 

“It  is  not  unusual  for  me  to  use  five 
different  column  measures  on  the  front 
page.” 

Smith  concedes  that  he  occasionally 
runs  into  problems  with  odd-measure 
copy.  “About  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  have 
to  re-run  a  story  that  I  set  odd  measure 
in  order  to  fit  it  in  a  specific  hole,  but 
that  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.” 

Local  pictures  dominate  the  pages  of 
the  Daily  Press.  For  instance  in  the  issue 
of  Monday,  September  23,  a  12-page  pa¬ 
per,  there  were  16  local  pictures,  includ¬ 
ing  a  spread  on  Little  League  Football. 


The  paper  averages  more  than  14  local 
pictures  a  day. 

In  the  paper’s  recent  Farm  Edition,  for 
example,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  North¬ 
east  Arkansas,  the  Press  ran  57  pictures 
on  40  pages  with  solid  locally-prepared 
news  throughout  the  special  section. 

The  Press  also  changes  its  format  regu¬ 
larly  by  having  10  separate  and  distinct 
flags  to  choose  from  .  .  .  3-col.  to  8-col. 
Liberal  use  of  screens  and  borders  em¬ 
phasize  stories  and  features  throughout 
the  paper. 

All  reporters  learn  to  handle  a  camera 
and  are  instructed  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  photos  wherever  they  go. 

NEA  photos  are  used  for  illustration 
photos  only  and  NEA  features,  run  when 
AP  wire  news  or  local  news  will  not  fill 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


makeup  of  the  paper,  heavily  utilizing  lo¬ 
cal  photographs,  features  and  news  in 
graphic  displays. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  paper  con¬ 
stantly  changes.  Although  basically  a 
four-column  format,  the  editorial  page 
makeup  leans  toward  eye-catching  use  of 
white  space  and  illustrations,  including 
photographs.  The  paper  regularly  runs 
photos  of  local  residents  under  the  simple 
heading  “People  .  .  .”;  runs  photos  under 
the  heading  “Pictorial  editorial”  and  also 
under  “This  is  Greene  County.” 

A  local  psychiatrist  is  the  cartoonist- 
in-residence,  a  retired  minister  writes 
columns  regularly,  and  in  addition  to  a 
weekly  column  by  the  associate  editor,  all 
staff  members  have  a  column  entitled 
“Staff  Soapbox”  available  to  vent  their 
thoughts. 

8-coIumn  format 

The  Press  opted  to  stick  basically  with 
an  eight-column  format  for  one  reason: 
George  Smith,  associate  editor,  said:  “At 
first,  we  were  going  to  the  ‘modem’  make¬ 


up,  six-column  format.  But  after  deliber- 


BANK  of  vidoo  display  terminals  are  manned  by  advertising  and  news  personnel. 
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up  the  paper,  are  never  “blocked”  in,  but 
are  correlated  to  fit  the  layout.  All  NEA 
heads  are  reset  to  correspond  with  the 
Press’  style. 

The  paper  uses  as  its  headline  type 
“Souvenir”  one  of  the  few  papers  in  the 
U.S.  to  use  this  font,  according  to  Com- 
pugraphic.  “We  chose  it  for  three  rea¬ 
sons,”  Smith  said,  “It  gives  us  four  fonts 
to  choose  from  for  makeup  purposes  (reg¬ 
ular,  italic,  bold  and  bold  itolic),  it’s  easy 
to  read  and  it’s  different  from  the  futura- 
bodoni  headline  styles  of  many  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Daily  Press  plant  was  set  up  differ¬ 
ently  from  most  publications  also. 

From  the  front  door,  customers  can 
easily  view  the  five  VDTs  operating,  the 
advertising  department,  newsroom,  type¬ 
setting  equipment  and  composition  area. 

“We  are  striving  to  have  an  open-house 
atmosphere  all  the  time,”  Buddy  King, 
general  manager  and  advertising  director 
said.  “We  want  people  in  Paragould  to 
feel  that  they  are  welcome  here  and  want 
them  to  feel  we’re  accessible.” 

A  coffee  bar  in  the  lobby  of  the  paper 
is  available  for  customers  and  a  private 
conference  room  is  located  nearby  for 
advertisers  or  interviews. 

Special  tables 

The  makeup  tables  are  of  a  special 
design,  and  include  optimum  storage 
space  underneath,  drawers  and  a  pin 
board  for  copy.  In  addition  each  table  has 
a  special  two-inch  trough  on  the  front 
for  “cuttings.” 

Other  equipment  includes  the  first  silent 
AP  printer  installed  in  a  newspaper  in 
Arkansas  (the  Extel  printer) ;  a  Chemco 
Spartan  III  camera,  all  new  darkroom 
equipment,  including  a  Loge  processor, 
and  a  Nuarc  double-sided  plate  burner. 

The  Press  has  four  darkrooms — a  de¬ 
veloping  darkroom,  the  printing  darkroom 
which  has  a  sink  for  a  backup  for  the 
Loge,  the  negative  camera  darkroom  and 
a  future  color  darkroom. 

Also  included  in  the  trappings  are  a 
15xl5-foot  studio  complete  with  four  back¬ 
drops  and  floods. 

An  employes’  lounge,  complete  with 
stove,  refrigerator  and  micro  oven  and  an 
ad  makeup  room  also  are  included  in  the 
plant. 

The  changeover  to  offset  using  the 
VDTs  was  “executed  extremely  well  and 
with  as  little  confusion  as  possible,”  Smith 


View  from  the  lobby 


PASTE-UP— Reporter  Charlene  Wallace  prepares  editorial  page.  Different  reporters  prepare 
editorial  pages  so  different  ideas  can  be  incorporated. 


said.  “Within  a  few  days  reporters,  ad 
setters,  the  ad  manager  and  myself  were 
setting  virtually  error-free  copy  with 
ease.”  The  paper  even  allows  students 
from  two  local  high  schools  to  set  their 
own  copy  for  tab  papers  using  the  VDTs. 

One  easy  lesson  and  the  students  were 
setting  copy,  Smith  said. 

One  of  the  biggest  innovations  in  make¬ 
up,  perhaps,  is  that  reporters  do  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  pasteup  of  the  paper. 

Paste-up  dept,  eliminated 

“We  decided  to  virtually  eliminate  the 
pasteup  department,”  Smith  said,  “and 
give  that  responsibiilty  to  the  reporting 
staff.  We  feel  that  using  this  method  we 
can  offer  better  salaries  and  grive  them 
the  opportunity  to  learn  pasteup.  We  also 
feel  that  they  take  more  pride  in  their 
work,  knowing  that,  assigned  a  page  to 
paste  up,  that  it  is  their  responsibility, 
that  if  something  is  wrong,  it  falls  back  on 
them.”  Pasteup  operations  usually  don’t 
take  more  than  an  hour  to  1%  hours  .  .  • 
and  is  started  after  beats  are  covered. 

The  Press  is  striving  to  make  its  prod¬ 
uct  more  available  to  its  customers.  King 
stated,  through  attempts  to  upgrade  its 
circulation. 

About  700-800  copies  of  the  Press  are 
sold  daily  through  vendor  sales,  with 
some  newsboys  even  hawking  papers  at 
local  factories.  There  are  15  newsstands 
around  town,  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  attempting  to  move  out  of  Para¬ 
gould  and  cover  the  outlying  areas  more 
efficiently. 

Circulation  headaches 

It’s  a  headache,”  King  stated  about  the 
circulation,  “but  we’re  working  on  it  in 
order  to  get  our  product  to  the  i>eople 
when  it’s  fresh.” 

The  Press  recently  started  a  motor 
route  in  the  Missouri  bootheel  in  an  iso¬ 
lated  area,  not  served  by  other  area  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  first  six  months  of  publication  were 
not  trouble-free,  however. 

The  Hendrix  6200  controller  took  about 

EDITOR 


four  months  to  “burn  in”  properly  and 
the  paper  was  “eased  out”  on  four  sep¬ 
arate  occasions  using  an  old  TTS  punch 
and  coded  tape. 

In  August,  midway  through  a  press 
run,  the  press  broke  down,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  run  was  printed  by  the 
nearby  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun,  using  the 
dilitho  system. 

The  paper’s  staff  has  but  one  goal : 
“To  put  out  the  best  small-town  daily 
anywhere.” 

Why  the  different  flags?  Smith  said 
“I  don’t  want  a  customer  to  have  to  come 
into  the  office  and  pick  up  a  paper  and 
ask  if  this  is  yesterday’s  or  today’s  pa¬ 
per.  I  want  each  paper  to  stand  inde¬ 
pendently,  offer  something  different.” 


Catneraman-prattman,  J!m  Thoma*on,  at  tha 
Gou  preu. 
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Our  All-New,  All-Star 

Composing  Room  Line  Has  Everything! 

Star  has  achieved  leadership  in  the  composing 
room  through  50  years  of  experience  and  now  leads 
the  industry  with  the  most  advanced  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems. 

This  year,  Star  stays  out  front  with  an  all-new  line. 

From  basic  keyboards,  through  counting  keyboards,  editing 
terminals,  optical  page  readers,  and  phototypesetters,  right 
up  to  our  new  CPS/ 700  Copy  Processing  System,  Star 
has  the  right  solution  for  any  newspaper,  regardless  of  size. 
When  you  choose  Star,  you  keep  your  composing  room 
cost-effective.  You  buy  only  the  equipment  you  need  to 
handle  your  present  workload.  Then,  Star’s  modular  equip¬ 
ment  grows  into  a  larger  system  as  your  requirements 
expand. 

Comparing  feature  for  feature.  Star  comes  out  on  top  every 
time.  After  installation.  Star  supports  you  with  service  that’s 
on  call  24  hours  a  day,  every  day. 

With  our  continuing  commitment  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  our  broad  line  of  system  modules,  and  the  highest 
quality  of  typeset  output.  Star  is  uniquely  qualified  to  help 
automate  your  composing  room.  Talk  to  Star  .  .  .  soon. 


SALES  AND 
SERVICE  OFFICES: 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  240 
South  Main  Straat,  South 
Hackonaack,  Naw  Jarsay  07006 
(201)  489-0200  ■  MIDWESTERN 
OFFICE:  1127  South  Mannhaim  Road, 

Waatchaatar.  Illinoia  60153  (312)  345- 
1222  ■  SOUTHEASTERN  OFFICE:  1024 
Pladmont  CIrcIa,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Qaorgla  30324 
(404)  873-3852  ■  WESTERN  OFFICE:  1206  South 
Mapla  Avanua,  Loa  Angalaa,  California  90015 
(213)  740-2118  ■  CANADIAN  OFFICE;  100  -  21at 
Avanua,  Lachina,  Ouabac.  Canada  (514)  637-4641 


I _ )  Star  Graphic  Systems,lnc. 

SO  years  of  progressive  product  development,  1924-1974. 
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Glossary  of  new  technology  names  and  terms 

By  Earl  Wilkin 


'  In  the  last  ten  years  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  seen  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  adoption  of  a 
number  of  new  technology  con¬ 
cepts. 

These  concepts  have  been  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  past  by  way  of 
non-system  hardware  and  pres¬ 
ently  with  first  generation  type¬ 
setting,  classified  and  front-end 
(newsroom)  systems. 

Although  a  number  of  glos¬ 
saries  are  available.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  compiled  this  up¬ 
dated  version,  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  from  Computer  Terms  for  the 
Typographic  Industry,  published 
by  International  Typographic 
Composition  Association;  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Glossary,  published  by 
Singer  Corporation;  W'ords  of  the 
Computer  Age,  excerpted  by 
fS'eusweek  and  from  other  selected 
authorities. 

The  first  installment  follows. 
(Manufacturers’  names  associated 
with  the  new  technology.  Not  a 
complete  listing). 

.\UTOLOGIC 

UVst  Coast  6rm  with  a  product  line  which 
includes  V^DT  input  devices  and  known  for 
CRT  (APS-I)  line  of  phototypesetlers. 

DACOM 

West  Coast  firm  with  a  product  line  of 
digital  data  compression  units  for  facsimile 
lran«mission  of  data. 

DEST  DATA 

^  est  Coast  firm  with  a  product  line  in* 
eluding  an  OCR  device.  This  firm  presently 
working  with  Dow-Jones,  Inc.,  on  a  l.aser 
read/ write  plate  making  system. 

EOCOM 

Uest  Coast  firm  that  is  working  with  a 
product  for  newspaper  industry — Laser  read/ 
write  plate  making  system.  EOCOM  stands 
for  electrO'Optical  communications. 

IMAGE  SYSTEMS 

West  Coast  firm  wtih  a  product  line  of  in* 
formation  retrieval  systems. 

LOGICON/INTERCOMP 

West  Coast  firm  with  a  product  line  of  front* 
end  systems  based  on  products  developed  to 
enhance  the  IBM  1130  computer  system. 

OPTRONICS 

INTERNATIONAL 

East  Coast  firm  with  a  product  line  for 
electronic  generation  of  halftones  for  full 
page  makeup. 

TELERAM 

East  Coast  firm  with  a  product  line  of 
portable  video  display  terminals. 

XYLOGICS  SYSTEMS 

East  Coast  firm  that  has  developed  a  front* 
end  system  now  marketed  by  Star  Graphics 
called  Copy  Processing  System  (CPS). 

ACCESS 

To  locate  and  process  an  area  of  main  or 
auxiliary  storage.  See  also  Random  Access, 
Serial  Access. 

ACCESS  TIME 

The  time  interval  between  the  instant  at 
which  data  is  called  for  and  the  instant  at 
which  delivery  is  completed.  Thus  access  time 
is  the  sum  of  the  waiting  time  and  transfer 
time. 

ADDRESS 

An  identification  as  represented  by  a  name, 
label,  or  number,,  for  a  register,  location  in 
storage  or  any  other  data  source  or  destination. 


ALPHAMERIC 

Same  as  alphanumeric. 

ALPHANUMERIC 

Pertaining  to  a  character  set  that  contains 
both  letters  and  numerals,  and  usually  other 
characters. 

ANALOG 

Data  in  the  form  of  varying  physical  char* 
acteristics  such  as  voltage,  pressure,  speed, 
etc.  Analog  computers  can  be  used  to  turn 
valves  or  machinery  on  or  off.  Such  com* 
ptiters  are  not  used  in  typesetting. 

APPLICATION  PACKAGE 

A  program  or  set  of  programs,  usually  pur¬ 
chased  or  leased,  to  perform  a  given  function 
or  set  of  functions;  a  payroll  package,  or  a 
typesetting  package. 

ASCII-6,  7,  8,  USASCII 

American  Standard  Code  for  Information  In¬ 
terchange.  A  7*bit  (or  8  bit)  code  adopted  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  data  among 
various  types  of  data  processing  and  data 
communications  e<iuipment. 

ASYNCHRONOUS 

COMPUTER 

A  computer  in  which  each  event  or  the 
performance  of  each  operation  starts  as  a 
result  of  a  signal  generated  by  the  completion 
of  the  previous  event  or  operation,  or  by  the 
availability  of  the  parts  of  the  computer  re¬ 
quired  for  the  next  event  or  operation.  As 
opposed  to  synchronous  computer. 

AUXILIARY  STORAGE 

Any  peripheral  devices  (tape,  disc,  etc.) 
upon  which  data  may  be  stored.  As  opposed 
to  the  computers  intemjl  storage. 

BASELINE 

An  imaginary  line  on  which  the  bottom 
serifs  of  capital  letters  and  of  such  lower  case 
letters  as  x,  my,  etc.  seem  to  rest. 

BAUD 

A  unit  of  signalling  speed  equal  to  the 
number  of  discrete  conditions  or  signal  events 
per  second.  For  example,  one  baud  equals  one 
half  dot  cycle  per  second  in  Morse  code,  one 
bit  per  second  in  a  train  of  binary  signals, 
and  one  3*bit  value  per  second  in  a  train  of 
signals  each  of  which  can  assume  one  of  8 
difTerent  states. 

BINARY 

A  base  2  numbering  system  using  the  digits 
0  and  1.  Widely  used  in  computer  systems 
because  it  can  be  easily  represented  by  a 
simple  on-off  switch. 

BINARY  CODE 

A  code  that  makes  use  of  exactly  two  distinct 
characters.  Usually  0  and  1. 

BIT 

The  smallest  unit  of  information  in  a  com¬ 
puter.  It  represents  one  Binary  digit,  0  or  I. 

BLOCK 

A  group  of  words,  characters,  or  digits  that 
are  held  in  one  section  of  an  input/  output 
meidium  and  handled  as  a  unit. 

BUFFER 

An  intermediate  area  or  device  which  holds 
data  temporarily  when  it  is  being  transferred 
between  elements  of  the  computer  system.  It 
may  be  a  piece  of  hardware,  an  area  of 
memory,  a  disc  or  a  tape. 

BYTE 

A  group  of  adjacent  bits  operated  on  as  a 
unit  and  usually  shorter  than  a  word.  It  can 
be  one  complete  character. 

CATHODE  RAY  TUBE 
(CRT) 

An  electronic  vacuum  tube  containing  a  screen 
on  which  information  may  be  stored  or  dis¬ 
played  by  means  of  a  multigrid  modulated 
beam  of  electrons.  Several  ultra  high-speed 
phototypesetting  systems  employ  cathode  ray 
tubes  for  character  generation. 


CENTRAL  PROCESSING 
UNIT  (CPU) 

The  unit  of  a  computing  system  that  includes 
the  circuits  controlling  the  interpretation  and 
execution  of  instructions.  The  Arithmetic- 
Logical  unit,  registers  etc. 

CHARACTER 

Any  single  unit  of  type  that  is  type  high, 
i.e.,  not  spaces;  a  written  or  printed  alpha¬ 
betic,  numeric,  or  other  symbol. 

CHARACTER 

GENERATOR 

A  cathode  ray  (CRT)  tube  or  similar  device 
used  to  display  characters  in  high-speed  photo¬ 
composition  systems. 

CHECK  BIT 

A  unit  within  a  byte  or  word  of  data  which 
is  used  to  check  the  validity  of  the  data.  A 
parity  bit  is  a  form  of  check  bit. 

COBOL 

Common  Business  Oriented  Language.  A  high- 
level  programming  language  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  business  or  commercial  use. 

COMPILE 

To  prepare  a  machine  language  program  (or 
a  program  expressed  in  symbolic  coding)  from 
a  program  written  in  another  programming 
language  (usually  a  procedure  oriented  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  Cobol  or  Fortran). 

COMPILER 

A  program  which  accepts  source  statement 
input  and  produces  machine-readable  output. 

It  is  a  program  that  compiles. 

COMPUTER 

A  device  capable  of  accepting  information, 
applying  prescribed  processes  to  the  informa¬ 
tion,  and  supplying  the  results  of  these  proc¬ 
esses;  a  computer  uually  consists  of  input  and 
output  devices,  storage,  arithmetic,  and  logical 
units,  and  a  control  unit.  Various  types  of 
computers  are  calculators,  digital  computers 
and  analog  computers. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAM 

A  set  of  instructions  which,  when  converted 
to  machine  readable  format,  cause  a  computer 
to  perform  specified  operations  to  solve  a 
problem. 

COMPUTER  WORD 

A  sequence  of  bits  or  characters  treated  as  a 
unit  and  capable  of  being  stored  in  one 
computer  location. 

CONTROL  UNIT 

In  a  digital  computer,  those  parts  that  effect 
the  retrieval  of  instructions  in  proper  se¬ 
quence,  he  interpretation  of  each  instruction, 
and  the  application  of  the  proper  signals  to 
the  arithmetic  unit  and  oher  pars  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  interpretation. 

CORE  (STORAGE) 

The  **memory**  of  a  computer,  as  opposed  to 
storage  on  peripheral  devices. 

CPI 

Characters  per  inch.  The  density  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  tape,  drum,  disc  or  any  device  that 
information  is  recorded  on. 

CPS 

Characters  per  second.  It  usually  relates  to 
paper  tape  or  typewriter  speeds. 

CYCLE  TIME 

The  length  of  time  used  by  a  computer  for 
one  operation — usually  measured  in  micro¬ 
seconds  (millionths)  or  nanoseconds  (bil¬ 
lionths). 

DATA 

Any  representations  such  as  characters  or 
analog  quantities  to  which  meaning  might  be 
assigned. 

DEBUG 

To  trace  and  eliminate  mistakes  in  a  program 
or  faults  in  equipment.  The  process  is  often 
assisted  by  a  diagnostic  routine. 


DENSITY 

The  amount  of  information  which  can  be 
stored  on  a  medium  per  unit  of  length;  e.g. 
on  magnetic  tape  a  common  density  is  800 
bytes  or  characters  per  inch. 

DIGIT 

(1)  A  character  used  to  represent  one  of  the 
non-negative  integers  smaller  than  the  radix, 
e.g.,  in  decimal  notation,  one  of  the  char¬ 
acters  0  to  9. 

DIGITAL 

Pertaining  to  data  in  the  form  of  digits. 
Contrast  with  analog. 

DIGITAL  COMPUTER 

A  computer  that  operates  on  discrete  data  by 
performing  arithmetic  and  logic  processes  on 
these  data.  Contrast  with  analog  computer. 

DIGITIZE 

To  express  data  in  a  digital  form. 

DIRECT  ACCESS 

See  Random  Access. 

DISC  DRIVE 

The  system  or  device  which  physically  reads 
information  from  or  writes  information  on  a 
m.'ignetic  disc. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Detailed  explanation  of  a  program  or  system; 
it  may  consist  of  tape,  disc  and  card  layouts 
as  well  as  flowcharts,  narrative  etc. 

DOWNTIME  (MTBF) 

The  lime  when  a  computer  system  is  not 
functioning  properly.  (MTBF)  Mean  Time 
Between  Failures  is  usually  one  of  the  figures 
recorded  in  order  to  assess  the  impact  of  down 
time. 

DUMP 

To  copy  the  contents  of  a  set  of  storage 
locations  usually  from  an  intemal  storage 
device  (such  as  core  storage)  to  an  external 
storage  medium  (such  as  magnetic  tape) 
usually  for  diagnostic  or  rerun  purposes.  The 
data  that  results  from  the  process  is  defined 
previously. 

DUPLEX 

Pertaining  to  a  twin,  a  double,  or  a  **lwo-in- 
one*'  situation.  A  channel  which  allows  simul¬ 
taneous  transmission  in  both  directions.  Con¬ 
trast  with  Half  Duplex.  A  standby  unit  to  be 
used  in  the  event  of  equipment  failure. 

DYNAMIC  DUMP 

A  dump  that  is  performed  during  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  program. 

EBCDIC 

Extended  Binary  Coded  Decimal  Interchange 
Code.  An  8-bit  code  which  can  represent  256 
characters. 

EDP 

Electronic  Data  Processing. 

EXECUTE 

To  perform  the  operations  indicated  by  a 
machine  instruction  also  to  run  (execute)  ■ 
program. 

EXECUTIVE  ROUTINE 

A  program  or  set  of  programs  which  provides 
monitoring  services  for  a  computer  system. 
Usually  processes  I/O,  handles  interrupts, 
provides  maintenance  for  the  system  etc.  A 
principal  part  of  most  operating  systems. 

FIELD 

An  area  within  a  record  (tape,  disc,  card) 
allocated  to  bold  a  specific  amount  and/or 
type  of  data. 

FILE 

A  collection  of  related  records,  usually  (but 
not  necessarily)  arranged  in  sequence  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  key  contained  in  each  record. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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FILE  MAINTENANCE 

The  activify  of  keeping  a  file  up  to  date  by 
adding,  changing  or  deleting  data. 

FIXED  STORAGE 

A  storage  device  that  stores  data  not  alterable 
by  computer  instructions,  e.g.,  magnetic  core 
storage  with  a  lockout  feature,  or  punched 
paper  tape. 

FIXED  WORD  LENGTH 

Pertaining  to  a  machine  word  or  operand  that 
always  has  the  same  number  of  bits  or  char> 
acters.  Contrast  with  variable  word  length. 

FLOWCHART 

A  graphical  representation  for  the  definition, 
analysis  or  solution  of  a  problem,  in  which 
symbols  are  used  to  represent  operations,  data 
flow  and  equipment. 

FORTRAN 

romiiila  Translation:  a  high-level  program¬ 
ming  language  designed  primarily  for  math¬ 
ematical  applications. 

FULL  DUPLEX 

Pertaining  to  the  simultaneous,  independent 
transmission  of  data  in  both  directions  over  a 
communications  link.  It  is  synonymous  with 
duplex.  Contrast  with  half  duplex  and  simplex. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 
COMPUTER 

Computers  designed  for  a  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions;  as  opposed  to  those  designed  for  a 
specific  function. 

GIGO 

Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out.  Programming  slang 
for  bad  input  produces  bad  output. 

HALF  DUPLEX 

Pertaining  to  the  alternate,  independent  trans¬ 
mission  of  data  in  both  directions — but  in 
only  one  direction  at  a  time  over  a  com¬ 
munications  link.  Contrast  with  full  duplex 
and  simplex. 

HARDWARE 

The  actual  equipment  which  makes  up  a 
computer  system:  CPU,  I/O  devices  etc.  As 
opposed  to  the  programming  for  the  system 
(software) . 

HEAD 

A  device  that  reads,  records  or  erases  data  on 
a  storage  medium;  e.g. — a  small  electromagnet 
used  to  read,  write  or  erase  data  on  magnetic 
drum  or  tape.  The  set  of  perforating,  reading, 
or  marking  devices  used  for  punching,  read¬ 
ing,  or  printing  on  paper  tape. 

HEADER  LABEL 

A  machine-readable  record  at  the  beginning 
of  a  file  containing  data  identifying  the  file 
and  data  used  in  file  control. 


HEXADECIMAL 

A  base  16  numbering  system  using  0  through 
9  and  A  through  F  as  digits. 

HOLLERITH  CODE 

The  most  common  system  of  codes  used  In 
punch  cards.  Named  after  Herman  Hollerith. 

HYPHENLESS 

JUSTIFICATION 

A  system  of  justifying  lines  by  inter-word  and 
inter-letter  spaces,  without  breaking  any  words 
at  the  end  of  lines.  Usually  accomplished  by 
computers. 

I/O 

(Inpiil/Output)  Input  or  output  or  both. 

INFORMATION 

RETRIEVAL 

The  methods  and  procedures  for  recovering 
specific  information  from  stored  data. 


INFORMATION  THEORY 

A  branch  of  mathematics  that  is  concerned 
with  the  properties  of  transmitted  messages. 
The  messages  are  subject  to  certain  proba¬ 
bilities  of  transmission  failure,  distortion,  and 
noise. 


INITIALIZE 

To  set  counters,  switches,  and  addresses  to 
xero  or  other  starting  values  at  the  beginning 
of,  or  at  prescribed  points  in,  a  computer 
routine. 

INPUT 

The  data  to  be  processed.  The  state  or  se¬ 
quence  of  states  occurring  on  a  specified  input 
channel.  The  device  or  collective  set  of  de¬ 
vices  used  for  bringing  data  into  another  de¬ 
vice.  A  channel  for  impressing  a  state  on  a 
device  or  logic  element.  The  process  of  trans¬ 
ferring  data  from  an  external  storage  to  an 
internal  storage. 

INPUT/OUTPUT 

A  general  term  for  the  techniques,  devices 
and  media  to  communicate  with  data  proc¬ 
essing  equipment  and  for  the  data  involved  in 
these  communications.  Depending  upon  the 
context,  the  term  may  mean  either  **input 
and  output**  or  **input  or  output.**  Synony¬ 
mous  with  I/O. 

INSTRUCTION 

A  phrase,  sentence  or  set  of  related  characters 
which  when  translated  to  machine-readable 
format,  direct  the  computer  to  perform  a  given 
function. 

INTERFACE 

A  common  boundary  between  systems  or  parts 
of  systems;  in  computer  technology  it  usually 
refers  to  some  form  of  electronic  device  which 
enables  one  piece  of  gear  to  communicate 
with  or  control  another. 


Heindel  Barfee 


Dean  R.  Bartee 
joins  San  Jose 
as  ad  director 

Louis  E.  Heindel  will  retire  January  1 
after  19  years  as  head  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News'  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

His  replacement  at  that  time  will  be 
Dean  R.  Bartee,  42,  presently  vicepresident 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Heindel  joined  the  Ridder  paper  on  July 
1,  1955  from  the  Madison  (Wise.)  News¬ 
papers  where  he  had  been  ad  director.  A 
past  president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  he  seiwed  as 
chairman  of  that  group’s  sales  training 
program  for  newspaper  ad  salesmen. 

Bartee  started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1951  with  the  Republic  and  Gazette  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  worked  in  a  number 
of  departments  at  these  newspapers  before 
being  named  national  advertising  manager 
in  1962. 

He  left  the  Arizona  newspapers  in  1964 
to  take  on  the  job  of  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  He 
was  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  papers  in  1966  and  was  made  vice- 
president  and  advertising  manager  in 
1968. 


In  January  of  this  year,  Bartee  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
World  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Omaha  newspapers. 

• 

A  woman  is  named 
composing  room  super 

It  is  believed  that  Betsy  Coxe,  new  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent  of  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-J oumal,  may  be 
the  only  woman  holding  such  a  job  on 
newspapers  comparable  in  size  to  the  two 
here. 

She  succeeds  John  Burgess,  formerly  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald,  who 
will  be  general  production  foreman.  Carole 
Barnett,  formerly  assistant  supervisor  of 
cold  type,  has  been  advanced  to  dispatch 
manager  replacing  Arlene  Boggs,  who  was 
the  first  A-J  woman  dispatch  manager  and 
now  will  be  the  first  woman  advertising 
salesperson  for  the  papers. 

Robert  R.  Norris,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  announced  the  promotions. 
The  papers  are  owned  by  Southwestern 
Newspapers  Corp. 


ECRM  president  quits 

Bruce  Cooperman,  president  of  ECRM, 
Inc.,  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
company  to  pursue  other  business  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  board  of  directors  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  B.  Callahan  as 
director,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  Callahan  operates  a  consulting  firm 
in  Boston  and  has  previously  served  as  a 
director  and  executive  vicepresident  of 
S.W.  Industries,  Inc.  and  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  ECRM 
is  the  Bedford,  Mass,  based  manufacturer 
of  optical  character  recognition  (OCR) 
systems. 
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A  Rollfilm  Camera  designed  with 
management  and  operator  in  mind 


THE  LIBERATOR  incorporates  a  bold,  new  concept- 
simple  and  dependable  in  operation,  and  designed 
and  constructed  with  the  concerns  of  management 
and  cameraman  in  mind. 

We  have  insisted  upon  having  a  camera  with  process 
capabilities,  but  with  the  speed  of  a  roll  film  camera. 
Pitman  is  proud  to  know  that  THE  LIBERATOR  is 
meeting  the  present  and  will  meet  the  future  needs  of 
newspapers,  commercial  printers  and  publishers,!  ^ 
and  form  printers.  When  quality  and  quantity  are  “““ 
combined,  THE  LIBERATOR  is  the  answer.  rf 


Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


MAIN  OFFICE:  3239  South  51  st  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60650  •  312  242-1174 

BRANCHES  IN:  Secaucus,  N.J.  •  Cleveland  •  Atlanta  •  Minneapolis 
Boston  •  Charlotte,  N.C.  •  Hyattsville,  Md.  •  Tampa  •  Kansas  City 


“Total  Systems  Approach 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

This  article  on  camera/systems,  color  separation/sub-systems  and  wire-photo 
transmission  systems  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles  designed  to  present  an 
overview  of  present  systems,  sub-systems  and  various  products  and  supplies,  that 
are  being  integrated  into  “The  Total  Systems  Approach”  for  the  production  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

The  data  for  this  series  comes  primarily  from  the  ANPA/RI,  manufacturers’ 
public  sources  and  observations  made  at  the  recent  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Research 
Institute. 

The  articles  will  be  non-technical  and  will  stress  evolutionary  developments  and 
trends  in  several  categories.  With  respect  to  revolutionary  technological  develop¬ 
ments  having  application  to  the  newspaper  industry,  the  articles  will  indicate 
there  are  no  technological  surprises.  In  the  military  and  space  sectors  and  perhaps 
in  some  isolated  industry  research  laboratories  there  may  be  developments  that 
can  be  labeled  revolutionary  but  the  impact  of  these  developments  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  generally  experienced  years  or  decades  after  announcement. 


CAMERA/SYSTEM  ECONOMICS 

The  previous  articles  in  this  series  have 
examined  the  evolutionary  trends  of  laser 
read/write  systems  for  plate  making  and 
the  evolutionary  developments  in  newspa¬ 
per  presses. 

In  this  article  on  camera/systems,  color 
separation  sub-systems  and  wire-photo 
transmission  systems  one  witnesses  again 
evolutionary  forces  at  work. 

Some  industry  observers,  closely  moni¬ 
toring  evolutionary  trends,  have  for  the 
last  few  years  painted  the  future  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  approaching  demise  of  cam- 


Nearly  50  years 
on  the  job- 
and  we’re  still 
in  the 
mailroom! 

And  the  pressroom,  reel  room 
— wherever  you  need  on-time 
deliveries  to  keep  production 
humming.  Give  us  a  call.  We’ve 
ideas  to  convey. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

L  Rome,  New  York  13440 
k  (315)  336-3100 


We  deliver,  too 


era/systems  that  are  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plates  for  offset  and  letterpress 
printing  methods. 

The  observers  have  been  referring  to 
the  impact  of  the  laser  read/write  sys¬ 
tems  evolving  out  of  the  new  technology. 
These  “look-ahead”  comments  demand,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  observers,  more  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  third  announced  member  of 
the  newspaper  industry  “laser  club”  com¬ 
bines  the  prestige  and  financial  strength 
of  the  Dow- Jones  company  and  the  ‘  high 
technology”  strength  of  Best  Data,  a 
small  California  company. 

Flat-field  laser  system 

The  announced  objective  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  produce  in  less  than  a  year  a 
“flat-field”  laser  read/write  system  for 
plate  production  with  application  to  both 
offset  and  letterpress  printing  techniques. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  industry  heard 
of  the  Dow-Jones/Dest  Data  proposed 
laser  system,  came  the  announcement  from 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
newspaper,  of  the  purchase  of  two  Laser- 
Graph  systems  supplied  by  Laser  Graphic 
Systems  of  Sudbury,  Mass. 

This  is  the  first  metropolitan  newspaper 
to  elect  this  approach.  Presently  the  El¬ 
mira  (NY)  Star  Gazette,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  is  using  the  Laser-Graph  system 
on  a  daily  basis. 

In  the  wings  are  other  suppliers  work¬ 
ing  on  laser  plate  making  systems.  Num¬ 
bered  among  the  future  suppliers  are  pres¬ 
ent  day  camera  manufacturers.  LogEtron- 
ics  purchased  the  laser  patents  previously 
owned  by  the  Perkin-Elmer  corporation. 
An  acknowledgeable  momentum  is  build¬ 
ing  up  around  the  new  laser  plate  making 
technology. 

Cost  comparisons 

Some  newspaper  executives  are  compar¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  present  and  proposed  laser 
systems  with  present  day  plate  making 
systems. 

What  then  are  the  economics  of  present 
day  camera/systems — the  most  “critical” 
element  in  the  total  plate  making  system? 

One  industry  consultant  makes  the 
statement  that  most  camera  departments 
have  an  average  waste  factor  of  25  per- 


99  cent.  Lost  production  time,  type  of  camera 

used,  types  of  film  used,  configuration  of 
film  processors  and  other  camera  supplies 
contribute  to  the  large  dollar  erosion  in 
the  average  camera  department. 

How  can  these  conditions  be  corrected? 

Elimination  of  variables 
oto 

an  The  thrust  of  the  evolutionary  develop- 

hat  ment  in  the  camera  department  is  to  re- 

of  move  as  many  of  the  “variables”  as  possi¬ 

ble.  The  elimination  of  “variables”  will 
;rs’  lead  to  the  reduction  of  the  high  waste 

on-  factor. 

rch  Two  new  camera/systems,  designed  to 

eliminate  one  of  the  “variables,”  were  in- 
ind  troduced  at  the  June  ANPA/RI  Produc- 

op-  tion  Conference,  by  two  leading  camera 

ate  suppliers  to  the  industry.  Both  camera/ 

aps  systems  embrace  a  concept  that  one  sup- 

hat  plier  stated  was  long  over-due. 

ws-  The  concept  of  a  fixed  focus  or  1:1 

ratio  camera  has  been  implemented  with 
varying  degrees  of  innovation.  The  Chem- 
co  unit  is  a  fixed  focus  camera  called 
due-  News-Pager  I.  The  LogEtronics  unit  is  a 
etterpress  ratio  camera  called  Loge  121.  Both 

^  camera/systems  are  integrated  with  high 

errine  to  speed  film  processors  and  roll  film  fed 
vrite  svs-  automatically  to  the  lens  area.  A  squeeze 
hnoloBw  ^  mounted  on  both  cameras. 

'  j  •  ‘  Why  is  the  concept  of  fixed  focus  or 
more  rec-  ratio  important  to  the  industry? 

lember  of  Specific  function  design 

lub”  corn- 

strength  The  two  camera/systems  mentioned 
the  ‘  high  have  additional  cost  saving  features  but 
Data,  a  the  impact  comes  from  using  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  camera/system  that  is  desig^ned 
for  a  specific  newspaper  function.  Shoot¬ 
ing  full  newspaper  page  paste-ups  on  a 
he  agree-  reduction  basis  can  be  done  with  better 

„  o  economics  via  a  non-photoengravers  proc- 

a  yesr  a 

.stem  for  ess  camera. 

in  to  both  The  new  camera/systems  have  been  de- 
echniques.  signed  for  high  speed  production  and  the 

stry  heard  'ise  of  a  minimum  amount  of  film.  Corn- 

proposed  bining  these  elements  in  addition  to  other 

ment  from  improvements  results  in  savings  that  are 

McClatchy  presently  not  being  realized  by  many 

wo  Laser-  newspaper  camera  departments, 
r  Graphic  As  data  on  these  two  systems  are  un¬ 
veiled  by  present  users  a  trend  toward 
newspaper  adoption  of  the  new  camera/systems  will 
[y  the  El-  undoubtedly  develop. 

nett  news-  With  the  new  camera  techniques  two 
ph  system  potential  areas  for  increased  savings  and 
linage  are  highlighted.  Increased  savings 
iers  work-  from  the  adoption  of  the  new  cameras  is 

ims.  Num-  the  first  area  for  attention.  The  second 

5  are  pres-  area  concerns  the  possible  increase  of 

LogEtron-  linage  from  an  understanding  of  a  nuance 
previously  in  the  camera  department, 
irporation.  ^  , 

I  is  build-  Quality  of  art  material 

,te  making  The  nuance  applies  to  the  quality  of  art 
material  purchased  by  newspapers  and  the 
quality  of  camera  ready  art  work  (paste¬ 
ups)  submitted  by  outside  sources.  One 
re  compar-  metropolitan  newspaper  camera  depart- 

losed  laser  ment  manager  indicates  that  one  out  of 

te  making  every  20  and  perhaps  one  out  of  every 

10  camera  shots  of  full  page  paste-ups 
of  present  must  be  re-shot.  The  camera  system  out- 
“critical”  put,  reflected  in  final  pressroom  output, 
ig  system?  is  contested  in  many  cases  by  either 

nakes  the  agency  or  advertiser  or  both  and  costs 

‘partments  accelerate  with  non-acceptable  output, 
of  25  per-  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  impact  of  new  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  coupled  with  pressroom  quality  con¬ 
trol  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  factor  in 
the  high  rejection  rates.  Day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  reveal  however  that  the  “criti¬ 
cal”  label  is  appropriate  when  applied  to 
the  role  of  the  camera  department  in  the 
daily  production  system. 

One  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
quality  art  material  or  full  page  paste-ups 
is  through  better  communication  with  the 
art  service  suppliers.  Delineating  speci¬ 
fic  areas  for  greater  quality  control  on 
the  part  of  the  art  suppliers  will  benefit 
both  parties.  The  problems  will  remain 
critical  as  scanning  increases  with  the 
use  of  laser  plate  systems. 

Value  of  educational  program 

Interrelated  to  the  above  problem  is  the 
importance  of  an  educational  progpram  by 
newspapers  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
the  optimum  types  of  material  required 
to  interface  with  the  new  plate  making 
technology. 

The  Research  Institute  of  the  ANPA 
has  initiated  a  progressive  program  in 
conjunction  with  the  print  production 
committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  first  step 
has  been  the  development  of  a  question¬ 
naire  on  types  of  reproduction  material 
required  by  the  individual  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Data  from  the  industry  survey  are  not 
complete  as  yet  but  certain  trends  are  de¬ 
veloping.  The  R/I  will  release  the  results 
at  a  later  date  but  prior  to  that  time 
newspaper  executives  should  consider,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  observer,  the  appropri¬ 
ating  of  monies  now  to  engage  a  full-time 
technical  specialist.  The  role  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist  would  be  to  explain  and  resolve 
problems  with  respect  to  requirements 
for  reproduction  material.  Both  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies  and  prospective 
advertisers  would  benefit  from  this  de¬ 
tailed  communications  approach. 

Such  a  program  although  on  .a  small 
scale  and  not  encompassing  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  successfully  developed 
in  Canada. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
adoption  of  »his  proposal  along  with  the 
creation  of  a  computerized  “Reproduction 
Data  Bank,”  listing  individual  newspa¬ 
per  requirements,  would  strengthen  news¬ 
paper  marketing  endeavors. 

COLOR  SEPARATION  SUB-SYSTEMS 

Closely  allied  with  present  day  camera/ 
systems  are  the  sub-systems  for  producing 
color  separations.  The  latest  count  of  sup¬ 
pliers  totals  twelve.  With  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  laser  plate  making  systems  that 
number  will  increase. 

For  the  moment  cost  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  conventional  color  separation  sys¬ 
tems  and  laser  methods  are  under  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  cost  factor  edge  still  on 
the  side  of  the  conventional  systems.  How 
long  this  condition  will  prevail  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  over-all  cost  of 
the  laser  systems. 

WIRE-PHOTO  TRANSMISSIONS 
New  wire-photo  transmission  systems 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Recently,  we  asked  a 
production  executive  how 
he  liked  bis  competitive 
rto  DabterenJ  Plate  system. 
“It  cost  $3.05  per  paee.  and 
we  liked  itfine...until 
we  saw  the  Dahleren  Direct 
Lithography  System.  Now 
I  dot  a  feeline  like  Tve 
eaten  spoiled  fish... 
orsomethine.“ 

We  said  we  were  sorry. 


He  was  big  and  looked  strong  enough  to  intimidate  a  young 
Joe  Louis.  We  apologized  and  told  him  we  wished,  for  his  sake, 
that  w'e’d  stayed  out  of  the  Direct  Lithography  market.  He  said, 
"No,  we’ll  buy  Dahlgrens  for  a  couple  of  our  newspapers,  thank 
you,  but  why  don’t  you  point  out  the  per  page  cost  of  the 
competing  plate  systems?  And  show  how  fantastically  fast  the 
difference  recovers  the  cost?” 

We  were  still  awed  by  his  muscles,  and  grateful  for  his 
enthusiasm.  So  we  didn’t  explain  why  we  couldn’t  bad-mouth 
competitive  systems:  This  magazine  runs  their  ads,  too;  and 
magazines  pay  nice  guys’  salaries  with  ad  revenue.  No  need 
to  put  any  one  in  the  middle.  No  need  to  make  Dick  Schultz 
call  and  say,  "The  magazine’s  sorry,  but . . .” 

Let  us  say  you  can  get  along  nicely  with  Dahlgren  and  an 
off-the-shelf  litho  plate  that  costs  from  40<t  to  a  dollar, 
depending  on  your  circulation.  You  will  have  to  make  your  own 
cost  comparisons.  So . . .  ask  around  . . .  take  a  poll.  Then  write 
or  call  Bob  King  for  details.  If  he  stammers,  it’s  on  account 
of  the  memory  of  muscle. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 
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Advertising  Scene 

Retail  ads  should  sell 
goods  and  goodwill 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

“Good  retail  newspaper  advertising 
should  match  the  good  newspaper  journal¬ 
ism  that  carries  the  ads,”  Abbott  Gom- 
berg,  Bamberger’s  senior  vicepresident, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  NRMA’s  Retail  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop  &  Seminar  which  had  a  two  day 
session  at  New  York’s  Biltmore  Hotel  last 
week. 

The  same  principles  that  apply  to  any 
advertising  should  be  evident  in  retail  ads, 
he  said  and  here  he  added  a  note  reminis¬ 
cent  of  McCluhan’s  “Medium  is  the  mes¬ 
sage”  concept,  “Relate  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  medium — your  ads,”  he  told 
the  ad  executives,  should  be  a  good  form 
of  journalism.  And  while  they’re  often 
reading  bad  news  in  the  editorial  columns 
let  them  read  good  news  in  your  ads.” 

Citing  the  three  criteria  for  effective 
retail  ads:  Impact,  Clarity  and  Image 
projection  Gomberg  related  them  to  sound 
journalism.  Starting  with  the  premise  that 
ads  should  have  news  value  he  noted  that 
impact  is  a  vital  aspect  of  getting  to  the 
point  quickly  and  succinctly.  The  time 
factor  of  the  reader  of  advertising  is  no 
less  important  than  that  of  the  editorial 
scanner.  “Clarity,”  he  said,  “as  in  a  good 
newspaper  yarn,  means  saying  it  clearly 
without  cliches  or  tricks.  Creativity  in 
advertising  does  not  mean  standing  some¬ 
body  on  his  head.” 

Finally,  referring  to  Image  Projection, 
Gomberg  pointed  out  that  every  retail  ad 
had  two  jobs — sell  the  store  personality 
and  the  merchandise.  He  laid  particular 
emphasis  on  the  SELL  saying  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  advertising  must  be  given  the 
highest  priority  in  today’s  inflated  econ¬ 
omy. 

Following  Gomberg’s  dissertation  on  the 
elements  of  the  well  made  newspaper 
retail  ad,  E.  Lawrence  Goodman,  the 
NAB’s  vp,  department  stores  gave  the 
group  an  opportunity  to  apply  some  of 


Abbott  Gomberg 


Gomberg’s  precepts.  Using  the  so-called 
‘omnibus  ad’  containing  many  unrelated 
items,  Goodman  divided  the  seminar  into 
small  groups  assigning  them  two  mediocre 
ads  and  about  20  minutes  to  come  up  with 
improved  versions.  When  these  were  com¬ 
pleted,  they  were  instantly  photographed 
via  Polaroid  and  flashed  on  the  screen  for 
comment  by  the  audience  and  Gomberg 
as  mentor. 

This  writer  had  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  as  a  seat  mate  his  own  personal  con¬ 
sultant,  Harold  R.  Merahn,  a  former  sales 
promotion  vicepresident  of  Gimbels,  New 
York  and  Gertz,  Long  Island  as  well  as 
instructor  at  N.Y.U.’s  school  of  retailing. 

As  the  workshop  participant’s  efforts 


were  flashed  on  the  screen  Merahn’s  emo¬ 
tions  ran  the  gamut  from  sad  to  agonized. 
Pointing  to  a  typical  example  of  where 
the  original  omnibus  ad  which  had  fea¬ 
tured  many  items  with  illustrations,  now 
reduced  to  a  single  large  illustration  and 
all  the  other  items  became  liners,  “Think 
of  those  poor  buyers!”  he  said,  referring 
to  the  liners.  “They’ll  either  commit  hara 
kiri  or  do  the  ad  manager  bodily  injury.” 
Another  version  was  tight  copy  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  “Who’s  going  to  read  it?” 
asked  Merahn.  “This  is  no  Rolls  Royce  or 
Mercedes  Benz — they’re  selling  junk  jew¬ 
elry!” 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  group 
was  working  under  severe  time  pressure 
he  said  his  basic  criticism  still  prevailed. 
“Too  many  retail  ad  practitioners,”  he 
said,  “are  more  concerned  with  displaying 
avante  garde  techniques  than  with  their 
basic  function — selling  goods.” 

“With  paper  costs  accounting  for  40% 
of  the  direct  mail  promotion,”  Norma 
Anderson,  Direct  Mail  Supervisor,  Carson, 
Pierie,  Scott,  Chicago,  told  the  group, 
stores  must  tighten  their  mailing  lists  to 
exclude  marginal  markets. 

On  the  same  panel  George  Hanley,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  B.  Altman  Co.,  N.Y. 
combines  use  of  newspaper  inserts  with 
direct  mail  efforts  to  save  distribution 
costs.  He’s  planning  a  2,100,000  Christmas 
catalogue  effort  of  which  only  500,000 
will  be  mailed. 

• 

Media  consultants 

Arthur  Laro,  presently  a  consultant  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  Inc.,  and  Jack  Donahue,  former 
Houston  newspaperman,  have  formed 
Laro/Donahue  Ltd.  at  4800  San  Felipe, 
Suite  560  in  Houston.  The  firm  provides 
investigations  for  business  and  industry 
media,  communications,  media  consultants, 
and  opinion  analysis. 


Total  systems 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


currently  available  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  International 
are  in  various  stages  of  implementation. 
Both  the  AP  and  UPI  are  using  the  new 
technology  to  provide  higher  resolution 
wire-photos  to  subscribers. 

The  AP  has  a  staff  of  MIT  scientists 
working  on  a  system  of  computer  storage 
and  editing  of  photos.  The  advanced  con¬ 
cept  is  still  under  development. 

In  summary  the  evolutionary  trends 
centered  on  fixed  focus  or  1:1  ratio  cam¬ 
era/systems  will  unquestionably  produce 
savings  for  newspapers  using  these  new 
designs. 

All  of  the  variables  in  present  day 
camera/systems  including  film  processors, 
and  the  attending  chemistries  must  be 
studied.  Since  camera/systems  will  not 
be  entirely  pre-empted  by  laser  plate  mak¬ 
ing  systems  for  the  foreseeable  future,  all 
aspects  of  this  “critical”  area  in  plate 
production  merit  more  attention. 
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AffillaUd  Publications  (AME)0 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OT( 

Booth  Navrspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Citias  Comm.  (NYSE) 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lae  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .. 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .. 

Spaidal  (OTC)  . . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  ..., 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  _ 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Barker  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  B  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .. 
Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Int).  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Whealabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


This  8''  magnetic  disc  and  Shaffstall  get  rid  of  messy 
paper  tape  forever . . .  records  8  hours  of  wire  . . . 
and  retrieves  any  story  in  less  than  12  seconds 


without  error  or  breakdown — no 
capstan  trouble  with  a  magnetic 
disc  system.  Even  "raw”  material 
savings  is  substantial.  Discs  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again — up 
to  a  fantastic  one  billion  charac¬ 
ters!  Switch  from  a  mountain  of 
paper  tape  to  a  simple  8"  mag¬ 
netic  disc  in  less  than  one  day. 
Save  time,  money  and  tempers. 
Phone  or  send  for  our  Bulletin  . 


Imagine  the  sheer  luxury,  not  to 
mention  the  economy,  of  retriev¬ 
ing  and  editing  a  wire  service 
story  without  ever  having  to  touch 
an  inch  of  paper  tape.  Which  is 
what  you  can  do  when  you  have 
a  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc  system 
electronically  recording  wire 
service  for  you. 

When  the  editing  terminal 
retrieves  the  story  from  the  disc, 
there  are  no  mistakes  such  as  the 
errors  that  frequently  occur  with 
paper  tape  readers.  All  you  do  is 
dial  the  story  number.  Never 
again  will  you  waste  time  cutting, 
rolling  and  pegging  paper  tape. 

One  Shaffstall  magnetic  disc 
can  record  200,000  characters 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Battun,  Barton,  Dunfint,  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

Doromus  (OTC)  . 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  . 

Foofa,  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Advartising  (OiC)  . 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Naadham,  Harpar  B  Staars  (OTC)  . 

OgiIvy,  Mathar  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  . 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  . 


Missouri  daily  sold 


Twin  Cities  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  Missouri 
corporation,  has  purchased  the  Crystal 
City-Festus  (Mo.)  News-Democrat,  it  was 
announced  by  Pat  Smith,  president  of  the 
new  corporation,  and  Harold  L.  Wright, 
former  president  and  editor.  Smith,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Enterprise  (Ala.) 
Daily  Ledger,  will  serve  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  presi¬ 
dent.  Wright  will  continue  to  direct  the 
editorial  page  and  additional  news  cover¬ 
age. 


Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc 

5149  East  65th  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46220 
Phone  (317)  251-1476 
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New  API  facilities  open 
for  business  at  Reston 


By  John  M.  Angpacher 

The  American  Press  Institute  completed 
the  second  of  its  1974-75  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  this  week  in  the  near-pristine  fresh¬ 
ness  of  a  brand-new  installation  all  its 
own,  tucked  into  a  woody  hillside  in  the 
otherwise  principally  residential  “new 
city”  of  Reston,  Virginia,  across  the  Po¬ 
tomac  from  the  Capital. 

The  sessions  just  ended  were  for  32  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  from  newspapers  with 
under  75,000  circulation.  The  first  seminar, 
from  September  8-20,  was  for  city  editors 
in  the  same  category.  Both  groups  served, 
in  a  sense,  as  “crew”  for  the  API’s  “shake- 
do^Mi  cruise”  in  its  hew  quarters.  The  In¬ 
stitute  moved  to  Reston  from  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  following  the 
completion  of  last  year’s  course  of  semi¬ 
nars  which  ended  June  27. 

Open  house  party 

API  will  hold  a  housewarming  party 
for  publishing  officials  on  October  25. 
They  will  be  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  entertained  at  a  buffet  dinner 
that  evening. 

Faced  with  a  serious  space  problem,  the 
Institute  conducted  a  wide  search  for  new 
quarters,  according  to  executive  director 
Walter  Everett,  to  meet  three  criteria:  a 


CLEANUP 

collect 
newspaper 
folder  dust 


•  Systems  for  most  single 
width  press  folders 

•  Special  collection  hoods 

•  Heavy  duty  industrial 
dust  collectors 


By  collecting  dust  at  the 
folder,  a  Hammond  Dus- 
Kolector  system  helps  clear 
pressroom  air,  reduces  cleanup  time, 
eliminates  frequent  washups,  and  helps 
you  meet  OSHA  standards. 

Ask  for  special  Technical  Bulletins  show¬ 
ing  engineered  systems.  For  complete 
information  and  prices,  include  make 
and  model  of  your  newspaper  press 
folder. 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders,  Inc. 

1614  Douglas  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001 


location  not  too  far  from  either  New  York 
or  Washington;  good  air-transport  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  biweekly  flow  of  participants 
as  w'ell  as  guest  speakers;  and  adequate 
accommodations  for  the  visitors,  not  to 
mention  housing  within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  Institute  staff. 

Reston  provided  all  of  this,  plus  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  only  35  minutes  driving 
time  away  from  downtowm  Washington, 
with  its  academic  community,  its  institu¬ 
tional  research  resources,  and  its  news- 
value.  However,  most  of  the  seminar 
speakers  will  continue  to  be  drawm  from 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  depending  on  their  substantive  con¬ 
tribution-capabilities.  The  API  pattern 
will  not,  according  to  Everett,  change 
noticeably  from  what  it  has  followed  here¬ 
tofore.  But  Reston  appears  to  provide  just 
what  the  Institute  needed  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  point  in  its  28-year  life. 

Most  of  Reston’s  residents  drive  to  work 
in  Washington.  Most  of  the  API  staff  (all 
five  executives  of  the  Institute  and  the 
administrative  assistant,  moved  to  Reston 
from  New  York;  the  supporting  staff  was 
recruited  locally)  w’alks  to  work,  or  could. 
So  could  their  colleagues  on  the  staffs  at 
the  ANPA,  the  circulation  managers,  and 
the  promotion  managers  associations.  They 
are  all  within  debating  distance  of  each 
other  around  a  small  lake  just  a  mile  or 
so  away  from  one  section  of  residential 
Reston. 

Special  hotel  rates 

The  Institute  has  also  profited,  in  its 
new  location,  from  the  proximity  of  a 


large  new  Sheraton  motel,  just  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  where  the  participants 
in  the  seminars  are  quartered,  with  room 
and  board  provided  at  special  rates  made 
available  under  the  terms  of  a  25-year 
contract  between  Sheraton  and  API.  This 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  Everett  said,  over 
the  far-flung  locations  at  Columbia,  where 
the  participants  and  visitors  w'ere  housed 
in  the  King’s  Crown  Hotel,  at  one  end  of 
the  campus,  and  meals  were  served  in 
John  Jay  Hall,  at  the  other.  Here  in  Res¬ 
ton,  the  API  groups  stay  together  almost 
constantly  from  the  moment  of  their 
arrival  to  the  final  farewells  two  weeks 
later. 

The  Institute  now  has  its  own  Ref¬ 
erence  Center  with  a  part-time  librarian 
of  its  own.  The  plenary-session  conference 
room  is  as  utilitarian,  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive,  as  modem-technology  design  can 
make  it,  with  every  imaginable  conveni¬ 
ence  for  audio-visual  presentations  built 
into  an  electronic  control  panel  in  the 
elevated  projection  booth  at  one  end  of  the 
room. 

There  are  also  four  “panel”  meeting 
rooms,  similarly  flooded  with  sunlight 
through  floor-to-ceiling  double  plate-glass 
windows,  where  eight  members  of  each 
seminar  meet  daily  to  critique  each 
other’s  ideas.  A  small  32-seat  auditorium 
for  close-up  plenary  sessions  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Each  participant  has  his  own  type¬ 
writer  desk  in  a  “press  room”  kind  of 
area,  adjoining  a  comfortable  lounge  com¬ 
plete  with  the  essential  coffee  bar.  Most 
of  the  walls  in  these  rooms  are  cork-pan¬ 
eled,  providing  ready-made  bulletin  boards 
for  posting  tear-sheets,  appropriate  car¬ 
toons,  important  notices,  and  anything  else 
the  traffic  will  bear. 

Second  floor  work  area 

All  this  work  area  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  modem  granite  stmcture.  Down¬ 
stairs,  at  street  level,  are  executive  of- 
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EXTERIOR  viaw  of  the  American  Press  Institute's  new  headquarters  in  Reston,  Va. 
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CLASSROOM-1  N-TH E-ROUND — The  plenary-session  conference  room  on  the  second  floor 
is  capable  of  providing  full-range  of  audio-visual  presentations  to  seminar  complement  of 

32  participants. 


flees,  a  wide-open  “pool”  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  assistants  and  secretaries,  and  a 
general  utility  area.  All  floors  are  car¬ 
peted,  all  windows  draped,  and  all  furni¬ 
ture  designed  to  maintain  a  modem  and 
effective  flow  of  paper  work  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time  and/or  energy.  The 
building  is  completely  air-conditioned,  of 
course. 

Everett  and  his  immediate  deputy,  man¬ 
aging  director  Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  are 
looking  forw’ard  in  their  new  home  to  bet¬ 
ter,  rather  than  different  Institute  pro¬ 
grams.  Whatever  innovations  may  arise 
in  the  Institute  pattern  will  be  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  more  flexibility  .  .  .  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  for  instance,  to  conduct  two  seminars 
at  once,  or  to  go  further  afield  from  more 
or  less  “pure”  professionals  into  such 
areas  as  press  law,  or  multi-media  man¬ 
agement.  The  new  facilities  at  Reston 
will  also  encourage  the  possibilities  for 
special  evening  sessions,  since  even  with 
available  transportation  to  downtown 
Washington,  there  are  fewer  distractions 
at  Reston  than  there  were  on  Momingside 
Heights. 


CRITIQUE  SESSION— Members  of  the  second 
API  seminar  this  year,  for  ad  executives  (under 
75,000  circulation)  breakdown  into  small  groups 
for  critique  sessions.  Pictured  here;  left  to  right; 
Russell  Kahler,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  Newt; 
Nelson  Showalter,  Salina  Journal;  Rodney  G. 
Ross,  Yakima  Herald-Republic;  Peter  Stegner 
Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier;  Richard  Char- 
nock,  Mansfield  News  Journal;  Harold  Belknap, 
Woonsocket  Call;  Ted  Coleman,  Beaver  County 
Times;  Charles  Sigmon,  Kingsport  Times,  News 
and  Times-News. 


API’s  new  home  represents  several 
years  and  about  $2.5  million  worth  of 
search,  land  purchase,  contractual  nego¬ 
tiations,  architectural  design,  actual  con¬ 
struction  and  landscaping,  office  furnish¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  and  the  move  from 
New  York.  The  building  was  created  by 
Marcel  Breuer  and  Hamilton  Smith  of 
the  New  York  firm  bearing  their  name; 
construction  was  by  Sharpe  &  Hamaker 
of  Arlington,  Va.  The  funds  for  the  new 
installation  were  provided  from  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  reserves,  plus  the  contributions 
of  756  newspapers  around  the  country 


whose  names  will  shortly  be  inscribed  on 
a  bronze  plaque  in  the  downstairs  lobby, 
and  of  848  out  of  the  8,843  alumni  of 
the  API  seminars,  now  beginning  their 
29th  year. 


Gov.  Reagan  extends 
shield  law  provisions 

Gov.  Reagan  has  signed  a  bill  expanding 
California’s  “shield  law”  for  newsmen  to 
protect  all  unpublished  material  they  may 
collect  while  doing  a  story,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

The  current  shield  law  protects  report¬ 
ers  from  being  subject  to  contempt  pen¬ 
alties  for  refusing  to  disclose  sources  of 
information  before  courts  or  administra¬ 
tive  and  legislative  bodies. 

The  bill  by  Sen.  Alfred  J.  Song  (D-Mon- 
terey  Park)  extends  that  protection  to  all 
unpublished  material  the  source  may  have 
disclosed.  The  protection  is  extended  to  a 
newsman’s  notes,  film  and  tape  recordings. 

The  measure  is  the  result  of  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  rulings  that  have  held  pro¬ 
tection  for  newsmen  was  not  built  into  the 
Constitution’s  freedom  of  speech  provi¬ 
sion,  but  must  be  enacted  by  law. 

• 

Circulation  ads 

Newsday  has  launched  an  in-house  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  promote  sales  of  its 
Sunday  edition.  The  ads  compare  the  25< 
price  of  the  Sunday  paper  to  the  same 
25^  price  of  TV  Guide  magazine. 
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Deaths 


George  M.  Kelly  Jr.,  66,  veteran  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Norfold  Virginian 
Pilot,  in  charge  of  its  Richmond  office; 
September  14. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Strand,  63,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  war  correspondent.  Interior  De¬ 
partment  official,  and  publicity  director 
for  the  Republican  National  committee. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  W.  Wells,  80,  former  copy 
editor  for  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Progress- 
Bulletin  and  newspapers  in  New  York,  St. 
Louis,  Providence,  Minneapolis,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Hollywood,  Red  Bluff,  Antelope 
Valley,  Pomona,  and  San  Diego,  among 
others;  September  9. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Pritchard,  54,  senior  editor 
on  the  foreign  desk  of  the  Canadian  Press 
at  Toronto;  September  10. 

*  *  m 

Allen  T.  Naive,  80,  a  blind  reporter  on 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  who  retired 
in  1962  after  43  years  on  the  staff;  Sep¬ 
tember  7. 


iiWhen  we  went  offset  in  1972 -there  was  a  space  next  to 
the  press  room  for  paper  storage.  We  needed  a  truck  to  stack 
newsprint  4  high  and  5  roiis  deep. 

iiSo  we  got  a  GRABBER.  We’re  working  out  of  a  6V2  foot 
aisie  and  can  take  roiis  right  to  press.  What’s  more -we 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  magazine  and  aii  other  pre-printed  inserts. 

iiThe  thing  i  iiked  was  when  we  had  a  probiem—we  got 
service  in  less  than  24  hours.  CECIL  KELSEY 

What  more  do  you  want?^^  Production  Manager 

LaSalle  Illinois  News-Tribune 


Frederick  C.  Schilplin,  73,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times, 
Little  Falls  Transcript  and  Pierz-Royalton 
Banner  Jotimal;  September  6. 


Finally,  a  lift  truck  built  just  for  newspapers  — 
with  old-time  service  backup. 

Here’s  a  battery  powered  truck  that  will 
^  I ift  2000  pounds — easy  to  operate  and 
priced  about  half  what  you’d  pay  for  a 
[  larger,  clumsier  truck. 

'f  You  can  rotate  the  clamp  a  full  360°  right 
.  or  left.  You  can  clamp  up  to  50"  diameter 
rolls.  You’ve  got  power  enough  to  take 
the  toughest  ramps. 

And  you  can  put  the  GRABBER  to  work  in 
your  plant  now  for  about  $48  a  week. 
^  Call  Fred  Green  at  (312)  586-9483  for  a 
1  free  catalog  and  information. 


Henry  E.  Smith,  96,  associate  editor  of 
the  Paoli  (Ind.)  News  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  82  years;  August  21. 


Ernest  H.  Kirschten,  72,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  recently. 


John  W.  Eggers,  63,  retired  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  Inc.;  October  3. 


Harold  A.  Kirby,  73,  who  served  as  an 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
and  Pawtucket  Times  during  a  50-year 
career;  September  26. 


Martin  F.  Karstaedt,  58,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Beloit  Shopping  News  and 
former  ad  director  of  the  Beloit  Daily 
News;  September  25. 


Paul  E.  Smith,  77,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier- 
News  (1937  to  1956)  ;  September  4. 


PALTi  Robinson,  76,  creator  of  the  car¬ 
toon  strip  “Etta  Kett”;  September  21. 


Wallace  K.  Daetwyler,  59,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Pleasanton  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press;  September  10. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  B.  Wells,  81,  former  pr 
counselor  for  Shell  Oil,  Standard  Oil,  and 
reporter  for  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat; 
September  9. 


Idea  firm  moves 

Ideas  for  Editors,  has  re-located  to  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Owned  by  Fred  A.  Fet- 
terly  Jr.,  former  city  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post-Times.  The  firm  supplies  edi¬ 
tors  with  ideas  for  stories  and  features. 


■DIVISION  OF  GREEN  AND  GREEN  LTDI 
6210  South  New  England  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60638 
(312)  586-9483 


Panelists  discussing  "The  Media:  Responsible 
or  Reckless"  are  (left  to  right)  Marlene 
Sanders,  producer  of  ABC  TV  News'  "Close- 
Up":  John  T.  Murphy,  president,  Avco  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation;  Paul  Underwood,  assist¬ 
ant  director,  OSU  School  of  Journalism;  Char¬ 
lotte  Curtis,  associate  editor.  New  York  Times 
(standing),  and  Paul  Miller,  board  chairman, 
Gannett  Company,  Inc. 


By  Donna  Brail 

Newspapers  are  not  only  going  to  have 
to  solve  the  problems  of  responsibility  in 
reporting  today,  but  also  prepare  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  computer  technology  in 
the  future. 

That  was  the  consensus  of  four  journal¬ 
ists  who  participated  in  two  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  during  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  dedication  and  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  September  19-21. 

Taking  part  were  Charlotte  Curtis,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times;  Paul 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.;  B.  Dale  Davis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
John  Colburn,  vice-president  for  corporate 
development.  Landmark  Communications, 

Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Criticism  that  the  press  is  not  reporting 
objectively  is  sparked  anew  when  develop¬ 
ments  are  such  that  no  one  wants  to  hear 
about  them,  Curtis  said.  “Newspapers 
must  do  what  every  citizen  is  supposed  to 
do:  gather  information  and  sift  out  what 
is  important  and,  without  passion  or  pre¬ 
judice,  relate  it  to  the  problems  of  today.” 

Although  newspapers  make  mistakes, 
seldom  are  those  mistakes  a  result  of 
malice  or  studied  distortion.  Miller  said. 

Newspapers  are  trying  harder  to  get 
closer  to  their  readers  through  expanded 
letters  to  the  editors,  corrections,  action¬ 
line  articles  geared  to  consumer  concerns 
and  columns  by  editors  explaining  why 
papers  do  what  they  do  and  are  what  they 
are,  he  added. 

But  there's  room  for  improvement,  Cur¬ 
tis  maintained,  asserting: 

“We  need  more  and  better  reporting  on 
inflation,  economics,  urban  blight  and 
foreign  intrigue. 

“We  should  be  more  critical  of  our¬ 
selves,”  she  said,  adding  that  the  press 
should  be  less  concerned  with  the  fast¬ 
breaking  news  story  and  concentrate  more 
on  day-to-day  problems  like  transporta¬ 
tion. 

“We  in  the  news  recognize  our  problems 
and  welcome  all  the  debate  we  can  find,” 
she  said.  “If  we  are  to  be  better  we  must 
listen  and  learn.” 

Colburn  said  newspapers  are  beginning 
to  learn  about  the  advantage  of  the  new 
computers.  Citing  facts  and  figures  on  the 
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speed  and  freedom  computers  offer  editors, 
Colburn  cautioned  that  the  new  technology 
is  still  in  its  infant  stage  and  that  com¬ 
puters  cannot  make  judgments.  News  is 
still  “a  very  people  business,”  he  added. 

Newspapers  are  being  staffed  by  better 
qualified  people  than  ever  before,  said 
Davis,  but  he  warned  that  the  dollar  pinch 
is  casting  an  ominous  shadow  on  news¬ 
papers.  What  this  means  is  fewer  people, 
heavier  workloads  and  a  reading  audience 
that  demands  much  more  of  its  news¬ 
papers. 


Two  members  of  a  panel  discussing  the  future 
of  journalism  are  (left  to  right)  Richard  Darrow, 
board  chairman,  Hill  &  Knowiton,  Inc.,  and 
B.  Dale  Davis,  managing  editor.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 
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Newspaper  Preprint  seeks 
funds  to  stay  in  business 

By  Darrell  Leo 


By  the  end  of  1974,  the  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corporation  will  be  facing  an  $11,- 
000  deficit,  according  to  its  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Fitzhugh  Jr. 

But,  he  added,  “This  isn’t  what’s  really 
worrying  me.  What’s  really  worrying  me 
is  1975.”  The  problem  arises,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  decrease  in  the  use  of  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor  preprints  in  favor  of  pre¬ 
printed  inserts. 

In  years  past,  NPC  has  been  collecting 
its  $240,000  for  operating  expenses  from 
a  mixture  which  calls  for  50%  of  its  bud¬ 
get  to  come  from  fees  for  handling  hi-fi 
and  SpectaColor.  Also  25%  comes  from 
advertising  agencies  which  utilize  NPC’s 
billing  facilities  and  handling  capabilities 
and  25%  from  its  300  newspaper  members. 

However,  NPC — which  is  owned  by  these 
newspapers  exclusively  and  was  originally 
designed  to  work  separately  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau — has  found 
that  with  shortages  in  color  paper  many 
advertisers  are  now  leaning  toward  pre¬ 
printed  inserts. 

This  in  itself  would  not  be  such  bad 
news,  Fitzhugh  indicated,  if  it  weren’t  for 
the  fact  that  NPC  has  in  years  past  relied 


220  pages  of  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  everything 
from  copy  preparation  to  stereo¬ 
type.  from  darkrooms  to  mail¬ 
ing  rooms,  for  large  printers  or 
small  in-plant  shops,  plus  a  one- 
stop  shop  for  office  supplies, 
all  under  one  cover,  with  handy 
postage  paid  order  cards,  yours 
for  the  asking. 


write 


P-Oi  box  5500, 
akrxDrtohio  44313  I 
(216)023-4455  I 
1073-18  J 


SO  heavily  on  a  fee  of  28  cents  per  thou¬ 
sand  handling  charges  for  hi-fi  and  Spec¬ 
taColor. 

Now,  he  said,  “we  find  we  just  aren’t 
going  to  have  enough.”  The  situation 
started  over  a  year  ago  when  NPC  first 
began  soliciting  from  its  newspaper  owners 
a  fiat  figure  subscription  of  the  cost  of  a 
1,000-line  black  and  white  ad  (open  rate) 
running  in  a  paper’s  Sunday  edition.  “This 
we  thought  would  be  a  fair  basis  for  re¬ 
flecting  the  size  and  cost  of  each  individual 
newpaper.  Of  course,  for  very  large  news¬ 
papers  we  set  the  fee  at  $3,000,”  he  said. 

But,  while  NPC  is  working  for  all  news¬ 
papers,  not  just  its  300  stockholders,  last 
year  only  100  newspapers  contributed  their 
subscription  fee.  Fitzhugh  hoped  with  let¬ 
ters  to  more  than  1,000  newspapers  and 
some  additional  prodding  maybe  more 
would  contribute  and  keep  NPC  on  its  feet. 

Sells  preprints  generally 

Sometimes,  Fitzhugh  said,  “.  .  .  it’s  hard 
to  convince  the  newspapers  of  what  good 
we’re  doing.  I  can’t  go  and  say  this  news¬ 
paper  got  this  particular  ad  because  of 
NPC.  We  were  designed  to  sell  preprints  in 
newspapers  generally.  We  can’t  sell  speci¬ 
fic  newspapers.  They  have  to  sell  them- 
seh'es.” 

According  to  NPC  literature,  the  organ- 
zation  objective  is  “very  clear:  to  increase 
the  volume  of  preprints  run  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  To  bring  this  about,  advertisers  must 
be  able  to  plan  and  execute  a  preprint 
program  with  the  greatest  ease;  certainly 
with  no  more  trouble  than  they  encounter 
in  other  forms  of  advertising.” 

To  do  this,  NPC  tries  to  serve  as  the 
official  source  about  preprints;  to  work  at 
the  campaign  planning  and  execution  level 
with  media  planners,  account  execs,  prod¬ 
uct  managers,  creative  and  copy  people, 
production  men  and  financial  officers;  to 
work  with  printers  and  newspapers;  and 
to  aid  other  organizations  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  promotion  material  on  preprint 
ads. 

As  well  it  will  also  provide  a  complete 
order  entry  and  logistic  service  as  a  liaison 
between  advertiser,  printer  and  newspaper 
so  as  to  relieve  confusion,  frustration  and 
expense  for  all  parties  concerned. 

All  this,  Fitzhugh  said,  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  work.  “But  we  can’t  charge 
agencies  or  advertisers  a  consultation  fee. 
That’s  not  the  way  to  run  a  business. 
We’re  here  representing  newspapers.  So 
whatever  we  do  they  gain.”  This,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  doesn’t  mean  that  NPC  will  gain 
too. 

Only  35  major  dailies 

Of  last  year’s  100  or  so  contributors, 
only  35  major  newspapers  (that  is  news¬ 
papers  with  over  a  100,000  circulation), 
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contributed  to  NPC.  Among  many  who  are 
members,  but  did  not  contribute  are  news¬ 
papers  that  would  not  only  be  embarrassed 
to  be  named  in  print,  but  have  really  been 
behind  NPC  since  its  inception  five  years 
ago. 

Still  the  major  problem  lies  with  the 
paper  shortage.  NPC  normally  gets  some 
$120,000  in  fees  for  handling  hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor  ads.  Now  that  amount  has 
dropped  to  $80,000. 

Because  of  that,  NPC  finds  it  necessary 
to  increase  its  1,000-line  subscription  cam¬ 
paign.  “We  need  to  double  the  amount 
we’re  getting  from  the  newspapers,” 
Fitzhugh  said. 

Profe!>8ional  stafT 

He  added,  “If  we  don’t  have  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  1,000-line  subscription,  then 
maybe  we  have  done  a  lousy  job  of  telling 
newspapers  what  we  do.”  But  Fitzhugh 
said,  NPC’s  staff  of  9  are  “professionals.” 

“We’ve  been  working  eight  years  in  this 
business.  And  we  know  what  we’re  doing.” 

Fitzhugh  added,  “And  I  guess  there  are 
a  lot  of  new.spapers  that  right  now  are 
free-riding  at  the  expense  of  NPC  and  the 
100  newspapers  that  have  contributed.” 

That  free-ride  includes  some  $250  mil¬ 
lion  in  new  business  that  newspapers 
don’t  have  to  pay  for  with  their  own 
newsprint  or  ink  or  press  time,  Fitzhugh 
said. 

Projected  busines.s 

According  to  NPC’s  latest  survey,  “Re¬ 
ports  from  newspapers  having  70%  of  the 
total  U.S.  weekday  circulation  and  86%  of 
the  total  Sunday  circulation  indicate  a  pro¬ 
jected  total  of  12.8  billion  preprints  for  the 
year  1973.  This  is  one  billion  more  than  in 
1972,  an  increase  of  8.5%. 

“Since  the  volume  of  SpectaColor 
dropped  in  1973,  as  a  result  of  paper 
supply  shortages,  this  is  a  net  figure  mask¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  one  and  one-third  bil¬ 
lion,  or  121/^%  for  card  and  multi-page 
supplements.  Since  1970  the  increased  use 
of  card  and  multi-page  supplements  has 
been  over  68%  the  increase  for  preprints 
of  all  kinds  about  60%.” 

Other  preprint  trends  tracked  by  NPC 
included: 

— Weekday  usage  is  growing  faster  than 
Sunday.  Now  some  75%  of  all  major 
dailies  will  accept  preprints  in  weekday 
editions. 

— National  rate  preprints  dropped  back 
in  volume,  but  local  supplements  which 
were  2^/^  times  national  in  1972  are  now  4 
times  national  in  volume  for  1973. 

— A  heavy  preponderance  of  multi-page 
formats  for  local  supplements  continued, 
but  card  inserts  exceeded  multi-page  at 
national  rate  for  the  first  time. 


Reader  service  reprint 

The  first  six  reports  published  in  1974 
of  a  continuing  series  by  Francis  Wood, 
Newsday’s  reader  service  editor,  on  how 
Newsday  formulates  its  editorial  policies 
and  covers  the  news  are  being  distributed 
to  Long  Island  scliools,  colleges,  libraries, 
public-  officials  and  opinion  leaders,  as  well 
as  to  journalism  schools  throughout  the 
country. 
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Credibility 
probe  begun 
by  APME  group 

Professional  ethics  is  an  increasing  con¬ 
cern  of  study  committees  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  and 
several  of  the  groups  will  offer  reports  on 
some  aspects  of  this  problem  at  the  annual 
convention  in  November. 

About  40  persons  attended  a  two-day 
work  session  in  New  York  on  September 
9  and  10  to  make  plans  for  the  convention 
and  to  discuss  reports  from  the  various 
study  committees. 

The  planning  session  provided  a  preview 
of  the  annual  convention,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Queen  Mary,  the  former 
ocean  liner  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  the  week 
of  November  18-22.  Richard  D.  Smyser, 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak 
Ridger,  is  president  of  the  editors’  group. 

The  Professional  Standards  Committee, 
chaired  by  Joseph  Shoquist  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  will  offer  a  code  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  “to  define  in  a  relatively 
few  words  what  might  be  some  basic  stan¬ 
dards  for  our  profession,”  Smyser  said. 

The  Business  and  News  Committee, 
chaired  by  Richard  Tuttle  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  has  made 
a  study  of  ethics  in  reporting  of  business 
and  the  economy. 

The  Sports  Committee  also  is  studying 
ethics  in  that  field,  particularly  in  regard 
to  such  questions  as  the  free  advertising 
given  to  sponsors  of  sports  events  which 
are  identified  by  the  sponsor’s  name — the 
Virginia  Slims  Tennis  Tournament,  for 
example. 

Other  committees  are  studying  less 
flamboyant  but  more  practical  concerns. 
The  Photos  and  Graphics  Committee,  for 
example,  is  seeking  improved  ways  to  file 
negatives. 

John  Leard  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  News  Ledger  is  head 
of  the  APME  continuing  studies  program. 
Barclay  Jameson  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel  is  vice  chairman  and  will 
succeed  Leard  as  chairman  after  the  con¬ 
vention. 

At  the  New  York  gathering,  a  special 
study  group  was  commissioned  to  consider 
press  credibility,  the  role  of  the  press, 
the  public  image  of  newspapers  and  re¬ 
lated  concerns.  John  Quinn,  Gannett’s 
vicepresident  for  news  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  APME,  will  head  the  study  and  is 
calling  on  other  past  presidents  as  a 
“senior  think  tank.” 

Another  special  study,  headed  by  Harold 
Lappin  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  will 
assess  the  current  state  of  minority  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  newsroom. 

The  work  session  also  saw  preliminary 
discussions  for  a  proposed  APME  Journal¬ 
ism  Information  Center,  planned  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  The  proposed  Center  would 
file  and  index  APME  committee  studies  to 
make  them  more  accessible.  Herb  Spend- 
love  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 


is  heading  a  committee  to  investigate  this 
further. 

Two  precedents  were  set  at  the  New 
York  meeting,  Smyser  said.  Richard  C. 
Steele,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
attended  the  session  as  a  representative  of 
the  AP  board  of  executives.  Dave  Smith, 
sports  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  head 
of  the  newly-formed  AP  Sports  Editors 
Association,  was  present  to  establish  a 
liaison  between  the  two  organizations. 

Robert  Clark,  executive  editor  of  the 
Louisville  newspapers,  is  in  charge  of  the 
program  for  the  November  convention. 
Author  George  Plimpton,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Stan¬ 
ford  University  biologist  Paul  Ehrlich, 
and  Jerald  terHorst  are  among  the  nota¬ 
bles  scheduled  to  speak. 

• 

Houston  police  records 
dispute  left  unresolved 

A  recent  ruling  by  a  Texas  judge  has 
failed  to  clarify  ambiguities  in  the  state’s 
new  Open  Records  Act,  leaving  unresolved 
a  dispute  between  Houston  authorities  and 
the  local  press  over  access  to  police  depart¬ 
ment  criminal  records. 

District  Judge  Lewis  Dickson,  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  city  by  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  ruled  that  the  new  state  law  is 
too  ambiguous  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
either  denying  or  granting  press  access 
to  police  records. 

The  Chronicle’s  suit  was  prompted  by  a 
dispute  that  erupted  when  Houston  police 
records  were  closed  to  the  public  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year.  The  action  came  after 
the  city  attorney  ruled  that  the  state  open 
records  law  forbids  use  of  police  records 
for  any  purposes  other  than  official  police 
work. 

On  the  same  day,  Texas  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  John  Hill  ruled  that  police  records 
and  reports  are  “not  subject  to  disclosure 
under  the  open  records  act.”  However,  in 
a  later  clarifying  opinion.  Hill  said  that 
basic  offense  reports  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press,  as  long  as  rights  of 
privacy  and  confidentiality  were  protected. 
The  Houston  Police  Department  then 
opened  its  offense  reports  to  the  press,  but 
continued  to  keep  criminal  records  secret. 

In  its  suit  against  the  city,  the  Chron¬ 
icle  claimed  that  the  police  policy  violated 
the  Texas  and  U.S.  Constitutions  and  the 
open  records  act.  Judge  Dickson  held  that 
because  the  law  was  ambiguous,  the  city 
could  not  cite  it  in  denying  press  access 
to  the  records.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
said,  the  Chronicle  could  not  rely  on  the 
statute  in  seeking  access  to  the  records. 
Mayor  Fred  Hofheinz  of  Houston  in¬ 
terpreted  the  ruling  to  mean  that  “the 
city  can  do  what  it  w’ants”  about  open¬ 
ing  or  closing  police  records. 

Since  the  judge’s  decision  did  not  spe¬ 
cifically  order  a  halt  to  the  police  records 
ban,  the  city  has  continued  to  keep  those 
records  closed  to  the  press.  According  to 
Don  Pickels,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  paper’s  attorneys  are  con¬ 
sidering  an  appeal  of  the  ruling. 
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Satellite  plant  expansion 
set  by  Los  Angeles  Times 


An  $8  million  expansion  project  now  in 
progress  at  the  Orange  County  satellite 
plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  will  more 
than  double  the  production  capability  of 
the  facility  by  mid-1975. 

“We  not  only  are  doubling  the  number 
of  press  units  from  20  to  40  but  installing 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  available 
for  photocomposition,  facsimile  reception 
of  pages  from  Los  Angeles,  and  injection 
molding  of  plastic  printing  plates,”  said 
Charles  Chase,  Times  vicepresident  for 
production. 

The  73,000-square-foot  Orange  County 
facility  was  opened  by  the  Times  in  1968 
to  serve  the  news  and  advertising  needs 
of  burgeoning  Orange  County,  south  of 
Los  Angeles.  Population  in  the  county  has 
(luadrupled  since  the  mid-1950s  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  1.6  million. 

The  Times  Orange  County  Edition  con¬ 
tains  all  the  foreign,  national,  state  and 
major  I.os  Angeles  nows  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  editions  but  is  supplemented  by  local 
news  coverage  of  Orange  County  commu¬ 
nities  and  by  local  display  and  classified 
advertising.  The  Orange  County  editorial, 
advertising  and  )ir.oduction  staff  numbers 
approximately  500.  Daily  circulation  of 
the  edition  has  jumped  from  116,000  to 
over  150,000  since  the  Costa  Mesa  facility 
was  opened. 

The  plant  expansion,  said  Chase,  will 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  circulation 
and  the  additional  presses  will  take  some 
of  the  load  off  the  Los  Angeles  pressroom. 

Installation  of  the  additional  20  Wood- 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  units  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  are  being  placed  alongside 
the  present  Hoe  units,  16  units  in  line  and 
four  units  perpendicular  to  the  line.  The 
15,000-square-foot  pressroom  was  built  in 
anticipation  of  the  additional  units,  so 
that  none  of  the  30-ton  precast  concrete 
lianels  that  form  the  walls  of  the  press¬ 
room  had  to  be  moved. 

-4n  additional  23,000  square  feet  of 
plant  space  has  been  constructed  beyond 
the  outer  walls  of  the  pressroom.  On  one 
side,  an  expanded  newsprint  storage  area 
has  increased  inventory  capacity  from 
1,900  tons  to  4,300  tons. 

On  the  other  side,  new  construction  has 
doubled  the  size  of  the  mailroom,  permit¬ 
ting  the  installation  of  an  additional  four 
Los  Angeles  Times  stackers,  four  Los 
Angeles  Times  bottom  wrappers  and  four 
Signode-Parker  automatic  Narostrap  ty- 
ers. 

The  loading  dock  also  has  been  doubled 
in  size.  It  is  expected  that  Times  delivery 
tiucks  from  the  Orange  County  facility 
will  expand  their  distribution  to  some 
areas  now  serviced  from  the  Los  Angeles 
plant. 

The  entire  production  process  at  Orange 
County  has  been  speeded  considerably  by 
a  new  microwave  facsimile  system  linking 
it  with  the  Los  Angeles  plant.  The  sys- 


Examining  expanded  newsprint  storage  area 
of  Los  Angeles  Times  Orange  County  satellite 
plant  are,  left,  Steve  Parsons,  Times  production 
engineering  manager,  and  Charles  Karch,  Or¬ 
ange  County  plant  manager. 

tern  became  operational  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Developed  by  Muirhead  of  England  and 
the  Collins  Radio  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  Times  engineers,  the  system  will 
eliminate  the  transport  of  page  matrices 
to  Orange  County  by  truck  each  night, 
thus  allowing  an  earlier  press  start. 

Receiving  gear  at  the  Orange  County 
facility  employs  lasers  as  light  sources  to 
expose  page  reproductions  on  film.  The 
powerful  lasers  permit  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  relatively  inexpensive  grades  of 
film  at  a  considerable  savings  over  films 
requiring  chemical  developing.  Chase  said. 

Plates  are  derived  from  the  full-page 
negatives  in  the  modernized  Engraving 
department,  where  two  high-speed  Ball 
Metal-Microdyne  magnesium  plate  etchers, 
each  capable  of  40  full-page  plates  an 
hour,  have  been  installed.  For  short  runs, 
magnesium  plates  may  be  curved  and  used 
as  printing  plates,  but  for  longer  runs, 
the  flat  magnesium  engravings  will  serve 
as  masters  for  casting  plastic  plates. 

Three  Cincinnati  Milicron  injection 
molding  machines  are  on  order  for  Orange 
County,  complementing  the  six  ordered 
for  the  Los  Angeles  plant.  Their  imple¬ 
mentation  will  mark  the  fruition  of  a 
five-year  project  by  Times  engineers, 
headed  by  Research  and  Development 
Projects  Manager  John  Darnall,  to  de¬ 
velop  an  inexpensive,  recyclable  plastic 
printing  plate. 

Each  machine  will  produce  four  poly¬ 
propylene  plates  a  minute,  comparable  to 
present  stereotype  machines,  and  the  plas¬ 


tic  can  be  recycled.  Estimated  cost  of 
plastic  plates  will  be  about  25  cents, 
Chase  said,  compared  to  85  cents  for  lead. 

Furthering  the  Times’  plans  to  “get 
the  lead  out”  as  quickly  as  possible,  type 
at  Orange  County  is  expected  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  photocomposed  by  year’s  end.  Two 
Star  Graphics’  Comp  Star  191s  installed 
last  spring  began  the  transition,  and 
were  followed  during  the  summer  by  a 
Tal-Star  typesetting  system  and  a  Goss 
Metroset  photocomposition  machine. 

Steve  Parsons,  Times  production  engi¬ 
neering  manager,  is  supervising  the  ex¬ 
pansion  plans,  in  coordination  with  Plant 
Manager  Charles  Karch. 

C.  L.  Peck,  the  original  builder  of  the 
plant,  is  the  project  contractor,  working 
off  plans  drawn  by  William  L.  Pereira 
.Associates,  architects  for  the  facility. 


Florida  firm  acquires 
Arkansas  evening  daily 

Crittenden  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  West  Memphis  (Ark.)  Times,  have 
sold  the  evening  daily  to  J.  Tom  Ricketson 
&  Associates  of  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Under  the  new  ownership,  Alex  Coulter, 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  becomes  general 
manager  of  the  firm  and  publisher  of  the 
Times.  C.  Lee  Walls,  owner  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Tenn.)  Daily  Banner  and  other 
papers,  is  affiliated  with  the  firm. 

Walls,  Ricketson  and  other  associates 
have  extensive  newspaper  interests 
throughout  the  United  States.  Robert  N. 
Bolitho  served  as  broker  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Coulter  is  moving  to  West  Memphis 
with  his  family.  The  Crittenden  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  was  organized  in  1950  by  a  group 
of  local  business  and  professional  men  to 
acquire  the  properties  of  the  late  C.  H. 
Brown. 

Miss  Margaret  Woolfolk,  editor  of  the 
Times  since  its  establishment  in  1957,  will 
continue  to  serve  as  editor. 


Correction 

Editor  &  Publisher  incorrectly  re¬ 
ported  in  its  September  21  issue  that  the 
merger  of  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  and 
Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  had  been  “com¬ 
pleted.”  The  article  should  have  said  that 
the  Boards  of  Directors  of  both  companies, 
meeting  September  18,  approved  the  defin¬ 
itive  merger  agreement  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  special  meetings  of  shareholders 
on  November  20. 


Laser  photo  test 

Associated  Press  has  installed  a  Laser 
photo  receiver  in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  Journal-Courier.  The  paper 
is  one  of  a  handful  of  newspapers  around 
the  United  States  selected  for  field  trials 
of  the  new  receiver  prior  to  general  manu¬ 
facture  and  installation  of  the  system  later 
this  year  or  early  next  year. 
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Electronic  Plate-making . . . 

A  Giant  Step  toward  Electronic  Publishing 


Hectronic  plate-making  is  a  reality.  Today.  When  From  paste-up  to  press,  Laser-Graph  is  the  fastest 
you’ve  invested  in  electronic  wonders  like  photocom-  system  around.  Because  it’s  the  only  one  that’s  elec- 
position,  video  display,  and  data  processing,  it’s  pretty  tronic  and  automated.  And  because  the  exclusive  par- 
frustrating  to  have  progress  come  to  a  screeching  halt  tial  plate  processing  feature  lets  you  partially  process 
at  the  plate-making  stage.  a  plate  with  advanced  material  and  leave  a  “newshole” 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  Enter  Laser-Graph®. .  for  late-breaking  news.  It’s  a  whole  new  dimension  in 

the  digital  electronic,  fully  automated,  fast  plate-making  publishing  flexibility. 

system.  Laser-Graph  does  it  electronically,  with  lasers  We  call  Laser-Graph  the  newspaperman’s  time  ma- 
and  computers . . .  makes  letterpress  printing  plates  di-  chine.  Because  it  lets  you  buy  time  to  publish  a  better 

rectly  from  paste-ups  in  minutes.  No  negatives,  photo-  newspaper  today.  And  it  will  hang  in  there  tomorrow 

engraving,  chemicals,  water,  mats,  or  stereotypes.  And  when  all  those  non-digtal  plate-making  systems  have 

no  pollution.  become  obsolete.  For  the  complete  story,  get  in  touch 

It’s  as  simple  to  operate  as  an  office  copier.  You  put  with  Laser  Graphic  Systems  Corporation,  Minuteman 

in  a  paste  up  and  a  Laser- Platefpush  two  buttons,  and  Drive,  Longfellow  Center,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts 

you’re  ready  to  go  to  press.  01776,  617-358-4725. 


LASER  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMSSSS 

Tomorrow’s  Process  for  Today’s  Presses 


PICA 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


quence  to  include  camera/platemaking, 
the  press  room  and  then  the  mail  room. 
These  elements,  we  believe,  will  present 
problems  of  a  more  simple  nature  to  de¬ 
fine  and  categorize  than  those  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

We  plan  also  to  include  costs  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  our  analyses. 

My  discussion  is  related  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  within  a  group  of  new’spapers.  Yet, 
almost  everything  I  have  said  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  exercise  of  management  func¬ 
tions  on  an  individual  newspaper.  An  ob¬ 
vious  exception  is  elimination  of  the  need 
for  the  comparison  of  efficiencies  of  one 
plant  against  another,  but  that  could  be 
accomplished  if  many  newspapers,  using 
the  same  measurement  system,  pooled 
their  results  for  helpful,  comparative 
purposes. 

I  have  shared  with  you  information  in 
some  detail  concerning  efforts  directed 
toward  composing  room  efficiencies  in  our 
newspapers.  As  w^e  gain  more  and  more 
experience  from  the  PICA  system,  we 
will  establish  standards  of  performance, 
something  that  is  badly  needed  within 
our  group  and  in  the  overall  newspaper 
business. 

Our  studies  are  still  being  refined. 
Data  definition  and  collection  are  being 
re-examined.  Tentative  results  are  be¬ 
coming  more  definitive  as  data  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Perhaps  one  day  newspapers  generally 
will  not  treat  information  such  as  I  have 
given  as  a  trade  secret.  At  that  juncture 
there  would  then  be  a  freer  exchange  of 
information  between  new’spapers,  com¬ 
petitors  or  not.  Down  the  road,  universal 
standards  perhaps  might  be  established. 

• 

Kodak’s  co-op  plan 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  is  preparing  kits  for  its  member  news¬ 
papers  to  facilitate  development  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company’s  expanded  pre-  and 
post-Christmas  retail  advertising  program. 
Kodak  is  offering  advertising  allowances 
to  dealers  of  either  50%  or  100%  of  me¬ 
dia  costs  depending  on  w’hich  of  three 
purchase  plans  they  choose.  Kodak  is  also 
encouraging  dealers  to  advertise  locally 
at  the  time  of  Kodak’s  national  Christ¬ 
mas  advertising  campaign  which  will  in¬ 
clude  six  1,200-line,  tw’o  color  ads  running 
in  80  markets  between  November  26  and 
December  18. 

• 

Olson  to  speak 

John  B.  Olson,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Press,  a  new'  afternoon 
daily  newrspaper  for  New  York  City,  which 
will  begin  publishing  early  in  1975,  will 
address  the  monthly  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Financial  Communications  Society, 
October  10  at  Oscar’s  Delmonico  Res¬ 
taurant. 


D.C.  press  club 
censures  member 
for  statements 

Mrs.  Sarah  McClendon,  who  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  National  Press  Club 
two  months  ago,  was  officially  censured 
when  the  11-member  Board  of  Governors, 
with  only  Mrs.  McClendon  dissenting,  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  stating  that  the  repu¬ 
tation  and  integrity  of  members  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Club  had  been  im- 
pug^el  by  press  releases,  letters  and  state¬ 
ments  “made  public  by  the  newly-elected 
vicepresident.”  As  far  as  long-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Club  could  recall,  no  other 
officer  of  the  Club  has  ever  been  officially 
censured. 

At  its  regular  meeting  on  September  23, 
the  Board  offered  Mrs.  McClendon  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  substantiate  the  charges  she 
had  made  public.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  stated  that  “the  Board  finds  that 
the  vicepresident  has  tonight  failed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  charges  made  in  public;  and 
that  the  allegations  in  the  vicepresident’s 
press  release  are  thereby  unfounded.”  The 
vicepresident’s  “unreasoned  and  insupport¬ 
able  statement  of  conditions  is  deplorable 
and  worthy  of  censure.” 

Among  the  statements  made  by  Mrs. 
McClendon  that  the  Board  found  “insup¬ 
portable”  w^as  a  charge  that  the  Club  was 
in  danger  of  losing  its  liquor  license  be¬ 
cause  of  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission,  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  its  kitchen  were  insanitary 
and  that  Clyde  LaMotte,  who  resigned 
the  Club  presidency  but  retained  his  post 
as  president  of  the  building  corporation, 
is  holding  that  position  in  violation  of  the 
Club’s  constitution  and  by-laws. 

“A  serious  emergency  exists,”  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Clendon  said  in  a  September  11  press  re¬ 
lease,  “for  reasons  not  told  to  the  5000 
dues-paying  members.  This  Club  is  big 
business.  It  grosses  some  $1.4  million  a 
year  and  owms  77%  of  the  stock  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  which  grosses  more 
than  $2  million  a  year.  It  must  be  run  as 
a  business. 

“The  rule  has  been  that  the  elected 
president  of  the  Club  shall  also  head  the 
building  corporation.  Recently  the  Club 
president  resigned  in  disagreement  with 
his  board  but  did  not  quit  the  building 
post  so  the  Club  has  lost  its  normal  con¬ 
trol. 

“The  building  is  about  to  let  a  con¬ 
tract  of  some  $1  million  for  exterior  re¬ 
pairs.  It  faces  complaints  from  tenants 
for  increasing  burglaries  and  poor  serv¬ 
ice.  It  employs  a  management  firm  at  some 
$50,000  a  year  that  should  be  accountable. 
But  the  corporation  president  refuses  to 
call  a  directors  meeting.” 

Mrs.  McClendon  wanted  to  know  if  the 
contract  would  be  awarded  by  competitive 
bidding.  She  said  that  her  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  management  “were  followed 
suddenly  by  a  special  audit  and  inventory. 
This  week  the  paid  manager  resigned.” 

Paul  Morton,  the  manager,  will  leave 
the  Club  on  October  8  to  become  manager 


of  a  condominium  club  in  Florida. 

In  its  resolution  of  censureship  the 
Board  said  that  it  “in  no  manner  wishes  to 
impinge  upon  the  ideals  of  freedom  of 
speech,  or  a  free  press,  or  the  right  of  any 
member  to  exercise  her  or  his  rights  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment,  but  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  membership  require  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  unfair,  undocumented  and 
untrue  charges  made  by  any  person  which 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  Club,  its 
members,  officials  or  employees.” 

A  membership  meeting  has  been  called 
for  at  which  the  members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove 
censureship  of  the  Club’s  vicepresident. 

• 

Study  tour  newsmen 
visiting  Russia 

Twelve  U.S.  editors  and  writers  are  on 
a  study  tour  of  Russia  sponsored  by  the 
American  Council  of  Young  Political 
Leaders.  They  are  scheduled  to  return 
home  October  6. 

The  group  includes:  Hodding  Carter 
III,  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat 
Times;  Charles  A.  Ferguson,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-Item;  Michael  B.  Howard, 
Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
Walter  E.  Hus.sman  Jr.,  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat;  Mary  T. 
Ivins,  Texas  Observer;  Daniel  P.  Weiss- 
man,  Neivark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger;  Allan 
H.  Ryskind,  Human  Events;  Richard  P. 
Koster,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat; 
Kenneth  Y.  Tomlinson,  Reader's  Digest; 
John  D.  Lofton  Jr.,  syndicated  columnist; 
Stewart  D.  McBride,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  and  Lyndon  K.  Allin,  former 
editor  of  President  Ford’s  news  summary. 

• 

Bagasse  newsprint  plant 
to  be  built  in  Peru 

Newsprint  made  from  sugar  cane  will 
make  its  debut  in  Trupal,  Peru,  a  Mexican 
engineering  firm.  The  Bufete  Industrial, 
disclosed.  The  world’s  first  plant  of  its 
kind  aims  at  an  initial  annual  output  of 
112,000  tons  of  bagasse  newsprint  per 
year,  enough  to  make  Peru  self-sufficient 
and  leave  a  small  margin  for  export.  Cusi, 
as  the  process  is  called,  has  been  patented 
by  Bufete.  No  price  was  disclosed.  A 
spokesman  for  the  firm  said  the  process 
combines  the  special  qualities  required  for 
making  newsprint,  such  as  correct  absorp¬ 
tion  of  ink,  resistance  to  tearing  on  the 
presses,  and  most  of  all  low  production 
cost. 

• 

Nixon  buys  weekly 

Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wabash,  Ind., 
have  purchased  the  Kankakee  (Ind.) 
Valley  Times  in  North  Judson,  Ind.,  a 
weekly  paper.  The  name  of  the  Times  has 
been  changed  to  its  former  name  of  North 
Judson  News.  Stephen  M.  Terell,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer,  a  member  of  the  Nixon  group,  has 
been  named  editor. 
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needs  to  have  two  strong  and  independent 
news  services. 

Need  two  wires 

“Each  must  be  strong,  competitive  and 
aggressive  to  be  effective,”  said  Mac¬ 
Donald,  president  of  Harris  Enterprises, 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 

“Our  board  was  not  formed  to  run  UPI 
in  the  sense  that  the  Associated  Press 
board  runs  AP,”  pointed  out  MacDonald. 
“UPI  is  a  private  enterprise  wire  service 
and  has  its  own  board  elected  by  the 
stockholders.  Nor  has  the  board  been 
formed  to  ‘rescue’  UPI.” 

MacDonald  said  the  Advisory  Board, 
established  earlier  this  year  to  act  as  a 
bridge  between  UPI  and  its  subscribers, 
would  allow  UPI  and  its  subscribers  to 
take  full  advantage  of  opportunities  pro¬ 
vided  by  new  technologry  and  increased 
input  to  UPI’s  editorial  and  management 
decision-making. 

“We  are  delighted  that  management, 
faced  with  critical  choices  in  critical  eco¬ 
nomic  times,  intends  to  face  these  issues 
clearly  with  its  subscribers  in  mind,”  Mac¬ 
Donald  said. 

“We  must  make  the  UPI  a  wire  service 
for  the  ’70s,  tailored  to  adapt  to  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  21st  century.  We  have  everything 
at  hand  to  accomplish  this.  We  need  only 
to  establish  priorities.” 

In  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  the 
conference,  w'here  publishers  heard  from 
the  prophets  of  economic  gloom  and  terror¬ 
ist  doom,  MacDonald  said  he  was  thrilled 
by  the  words  the  previous  night  of  Henry 
L.  Diamond,  executive  director  of  the 
Commission  on  Critical  Choices  for  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Diamond  had  declared  that  the  future  is 
our  job  and  our  responsibility.  “We  know 
that  life  is  still  exciting,”  he  said,  “Hori¬ 
zons  expand,  prospects  are  unlimited  and 
opportunities  abound  in  every  area.” 

MacDonald  said  that  was  the  way  it 
was  with  UPI,  too,  which  is  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  a  magical  new  era. 

“In  this  electronic  age,  we  have  the 
capacity  to  deliver  almost  any  kind  of 
service  anywhere  in  the  world,”  said  Mac¬ 
Donald.  “We  must  take  advantage  of 
each  technological  advance.  We  must  make 
UPI  a  wire  service  for  the  1970s,  tailored 
to  adapt  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  21st  century. 
It  is  important  that  we  become  not  merely 
a  patched  up,  makeshift  version  of  the  70- 
year-old  service. 

“We  need  only  to  establish  priorities. 
This  is  the  function  of  the  advisory  board, 
to  advise  and  consent — and  dissent  where 
necessary.  We  will  not  run  the  UPI  or 
presume  to  speak  for  its  subscribers,  but 
simply  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  two.” 

Inflation  fighters 

Vice  Presidential  nominee  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  told  the  editors  that,  although 
he  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  news  reports 
about  public  officials,  he  prefers  “a  totally 
free  press.” 


Standing  in  for  President  Ford,  Rocke¬ 
feller  paid  tribute  to  the  free  press  and 
commented  briefly  on  his  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee. 

“I  would  much  prefer  a  society  where  a 
free  press  occasionally  upsets  a  public 
official  to  a  society  where  a  public  official 
could  ever  upset  freedom  of  the  press,”  he 
said  in  prepared  remarks. 

Rockefeller,  who  substituted  for  Ford 
because  of  Mrs.  Ford’s  recent  cancer  sur¬ 
gery,  read  a  brief  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Ford  praised  the  convention  for  its 
special  inflation  panel. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  share  my  views 
that  w'e  must  become  a  nation  of  inflation 
fighters  and  energy  savers,”  Ford  said. 
“I  also  know  that  this  effort  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  without  your  professional  involve¬ 
ment. 

“You  are  acting  in  the  highest  national 
interest  by  reporting  on  and  examining 
the  efforts  of  the  government  and  the 
American  people  to  cope  with  inflation, 
our  domestic  public  enemy  No.  1. 

Lee  A.  lacocca,  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  foresaw  a  pickup  in  new 
car  sales  while  used  autos  are  still  a  hot 
seller. 

lacocca  also  said  the  auto  industry  can 
best  contribute  to  slowing  the  inflation  by 
being  relieved  of  the  installing  of  new 
safety  and  emission  controls  scheduled  to 
go  on  1976,  1977  and  1978  models. 

“Those  requirements  will  add  $750  to 
the  cost  of  each  car  or  $8  billion  a 
year  to  consumer  expenditures,”  warned 
lacocca. 

Frederick  G.  Larkin,  Jr.,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Security  Pacific  National  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  envisioned  two  more  dull 
years  ahead- 

“A  combination  of  labor  costs  and  high 
prices  is  pushing  the  economy  toward  the 
most  prolonged  period  of  no  growth  since 
World  War  II,”  he  said. 

One  long  session  was  given  over  to  ter¬ 
rorism. 

Mason  Willrich,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  warned  that  the 
U.S.  and  other  nations  need  more  security 
measures  to  prevent  political  terrorists 
from  stealing  nuclear  material  to  carry 
out  wild  ideas. 

He  said  a  crude  explosive,  such  as  ter¬ 
rorists  might  put  together,  could  wipe  out 
hundreds  of  lives. 

Evelle  J.  Younger,  California’s  attorney 
general,  told  the  publishers  that  California 
had  50  terrorist  incidents  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  35 
throughout  1973. 

“We  need  to  establish  in  California  a 
multi-discipline  terrorist  strategy  task 
force,  which  will  apply  think  tank  tech¬ 
niques  to  the  problem.  We  can  expect  in¬ 
cidents  to  increase,”  Younger  said.  “Al¬ 
though  they  are  not  a  threat  to  our  society 
as  a  whole,  terrorist  activities  do  take 
away  individual  rights  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.” 

David  C.  Rapoport,  professor  of  polit¬ 
ical  science,  at  UCLA,  said  that  Jerry 
Rubin  might  be  right  when  he  said:  “You 
can’t  be  a  revolutionary  today  with  a 
color  television  set.” 

“However,  violence  today  is  not  a  un¬ 
witting  product  of  an  anonymous  RCA 
color  engineer.  It  originated  more  than  a 
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century  ago  in  Czarist  Russia,  Most  ter¬ 
rorist  activity  is  senseless;  all,  I  believe, 
is  immoral,”  continued  Professor  Rapo¬ 
port. 

“The  inability  of  most  terrorist  groups 
to  get  off  the  ground  in  America  is  partly 
because  they  are  not  true  revolutionaries 
by  Nachaeyeff’s  standards. 

“Sensing  their  inadequacy,  the  Weath¬ 
erman  started  a  bizzare  training  program 
to  free  themselves  from  social  conventions. 
It  included  such  items  as  eating  cats,  de¬ 
fecating  on  tombstones  and  engaging  in 
sexual  perversions  on  command. 

“No  terrorist  movement  can  ever  grow 
without  believing  that  it  has  heroes  or 
that,  when  they  have  a  choice,  its  mem¬ 
bers  will  die  for  a  place  in  history.  The 
SLA  shootout  could  be  an  enormously  sig¬ 
nificant  event.  Despite  its  publicity  coups, 
there  was  little  support  from  potential 
sympathizers  until  some  of  its  members 
chose  to  die.” 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  who  presided  over  this 
session,  had  undergone  kidnap  treatment 
himself. 

Dr.  Harned  Pettus  Hoose,  an  old  China 
hand,  told  publishers  that  we  could  solve 
our  oil  crisis  by  helping  China  develop 
and  produce  oil  from  its  huge  reserve. 

The  1975  EDICON  will  be  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  October  6-8. 

• 

Study  finds  women 
aware  of  nutrition 

A  survey  of  American  food  habits  of 
85,000  women,  recently  showed  that  there 
is  increasing  interest  and  awareness  in 
nutrition.  The  survey  also  points  out  that 
women  buy  different  foods  because  of  it. 

The  study,  was  run  as  a  questionaire  in 
an  issue  of  Redbook  Magazine.  'The  mag¬ 
azine’s  food  editor  said  63  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  the  survey  were  between 
the  ages  of  18-34.  Ninety  percent  were 
married  and  84  percent  had  children. 

Nearly  all  respondents  or  95  percent 
believed  that  food  products  should  carry 
nutritional  information  on  the  label  and 
96  percent  mentioned  they  would  like  to 
see  laws  changed  so  that  ingredients  are 
listed  on  all  packaged  foods.  A  meager  7 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  they  do 
not  read  package-backs  before  purchase. 

The  survey  also  found  that  dinner  is  the 
main  meal  for  three-fourths  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  and  in  83  percent  of  the  families, 
all  family  members  eat  this  meal  together. 
It  was  also  found,  with  the  85,000  respon¬ 
dents,  that  the  major  items  on  the  menu 
for  the  “main  meal”  of  the  day  consist  of : 
red  meat,  vegetables,  frequently  a  salad, 
and  sometimes  a  dessert. 

The  Redbook  questionnaire  made  up  of 
127  multiple  choice  questions  was  put  to¬ 
gether  by  the  editors,  and  home  econo¬ 
mists  and  tabulated  by  Crossley  Surveys, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

• 

Hansen  to  Star  Graphic 

Norman  G.  Hansen,  formerly  manager 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  joined 
Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  as  manager 
of  marketing  communications. 
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Canadian  editor  sees  growing 
emphasis  on  editorial  quality 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


This  is  a  good  time  for  photographers 
and  “for  us  as  managing  editors  to  push 
publishers  very  hard”  on  the  subject  of 
editorial  quality  improvement  and  editorial 
excellence,  Clark  Davey  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  told  the  first  seminar  of 
the  newly  organized  Ontario  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  in  Hespeler. 

Davey,  managing  editor  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  and  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  editorial  division 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  declared  there  is  a  “whole 
new  emphasis  on  editorial  quality  in 
Canadian  newspapers”  and  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  “that  photographers  decided  to 
become  a  part  of  it.” 

It’s  a  good  time  to  push  for  more  of  this 
kind  of  seminar  activity,  Davey  said  and 
noted  that  more  is  being  done  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  seminars  of  all  kinds  for  reporters, 
city  editors,  and  copy  editors  since  publish¬ 
ers  have  become  “tender  on  the  subject” 
of  editorial  quality  partly  because  of  the 
recent  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Mass 
Media.  Those  hearings  resulted  in  a  three- 
volume  best  seller  written  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Senator  Keith  Davey. 

The  Ontario  seminar  was  sponsored  by 
the  new  association  and  Region  Two  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Association 
in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Conference. 

Walter  Jackson,  Toronto  Star  photog¬ 
rapher  and  education  chairman  of  the 
ONPA,  told  E  &  P  that  three  Ontario 
papers  contributed  $600  to  the  seminar 
expense  (the  Kitchener  Waterloo  Record, 
Windsor  Star,  and  London  Free  Press) 
and  that  about  95  percent  of  the  papers 
paid  their  photographers’  seminar  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  his  “view  from  the  ivory  tower”  re¬ 
marks  at  the  luncheon  session,  Davey  de¬ 
clared  that  the  most  direct  impact  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  unrest  in  recent  years 
and  Watergate  will  be  “intense  question¬ 
ing  of  the  media  in  its  role  in  society  and 
the  questioning  of  our  integrity.  .  .  .  We’re 
going  to  be  called  upon  in  the  next  year  or 
two,  or  five  or  ten,  to  defend  ourselves — 
managing  editor,  reporter,  photographer, 
publisher — on  what  we  do,  how  we  do  it, 
and  probably  w^hy  we  do  it.” 

What  politicians  haven’t  learned  is  that 
the  public  view  of  morality  has  changed 
drastically  and  what  was  acceptable  only 
a  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  good  enough, 
said  Davey,  and  “in  the  same  way  what 
was  accepted  by  the  public  as  integrity  in 
the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  media  is 
no  longer  good  enough.” 

Davey  declared  that  photographers,  as 
well  as  editors  and  reporters,  must  be 
free  from  charges  of  conflict  of  interest. 
He  asked  the  seminar  to  consider  whether 
it  is  wrong  for  photographers  “admittedly 
on  their  own  time  to  work  for  companies 


Clark  Davey,  managing  editor  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  tells  the  first  sem¬ 
inar  luncheon  of  the  Ontario  photograph¬ 
ers  group  that  they,  as  well  as  editors 
and  reporters,  must  be  free  from  charges 
of  conflict  of  interest. 


Sharing  a  shop  talk  joke  between  speeches  at  the  Ontario  Press  Photographers  seminar 
are,  from  left,  William  Strode  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Times,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association;  James  Fish,  president  of  the  newly- 
organized  Ontario  group  and  director  of  Region  Two,  NPPA;  George  A.  Shivers,  press 
photography  marketing  coordinator,  Eastman  Kodak;  and  Harvey  Weber,  director  of 
photography  for  Newsday's  L.l.  Magazine. 


zens’  home — and  rightly  so — it  should  be 
done.  But  no  matter  where  you  work, 
you’re  going  to  have  the  routine  run  of  the 
mill  assignments. 

“So  what’s  wrong  with  putting  some  of 
that  feature  producing  talent  into  the  one- 
shot  assignments?” 

Daily  ‘zap’ 

The  simplest  way  of  putting  “zap”  into 
every  assignment  is  first  to  shoot  the 
obvious  as  a  back-up  and  then  look 
around,  Wallace  explained.  “Most  photog¬ 
raphers  are  just  concerned  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  involved  in  the  event  and  fail  to 
realize  how  the  environment  can  add  that 
dimension  to  the  picture.  Look  around. 
Capture  the  mood.” 

'The  photographer  declared  that  effective 
use  of  the  wide  angle  lens — “low  angle, 
high  angle,  frame  it,  silhouette  it,  put  in 
foreground  interest,  get  in  tight,  use  form 
and  design” — is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
get  the  extra  zap  into  pictures. 

“The  wide  angle  is  to  me  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  way  to  photograph  a  subject.  People 
can  relate  to  it  better  because,  selectively 
used,  you  incorporate  more  of  the  subject 
and  event  and  give  the  reader  a  better 
idea  of  what  was  going  on.  Nobody  sees 
an  event  as  you  do  through  a  camera,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  are  there,  those  magnificent 
optical  devices  called  eyes,  zoom  in  and 
out  and  sweep  from  side  to  side  and  top  to 
bottom  taking  in  more  than  any  piece  of 
glass  can  ever  hope  to  achieve.  Because  of 
this  unfair  competition  you  must  be  very 
selective  and  very  aware  of  what  you  in¬ 
clude  in  your  shots.” 

Wallace  commented  that  every  time  he 


goes  to  a  seminar  he  hears  people  bitching 
about  the  same  problems:  “Crap  assign¬ 
ments.  Editors  don’t  relate  to  pictures; 
they’re  word  men.  Bad  cropping  and  bad 
picture  use.  Too  many  assignments.  Not 
enough  time  to  work  on  a  shot,  etc.  I’ve 
heard  it  for  15  years  now  and  I’ll  probably 
hear  it  for  another  15.” 

“The  only  one  who  can  change  these 
situations  is  you.  If  you  continue  to  take 
that  stock  shot,  the  editors  will  use  it 
every  time.  What  else  have  they  got  to 
use?  But  if  you  start  handing  in  pictures 
with  that  extra  little  zap  pretty  soon  they 
will  start  throwing  all  the  stock  shots  out 
and  use  your  photographs  and  will  expect 
that  extra  zap  in  everything  you  shoot.” 

‘How-to’  of  color 

Use  a  tripod  wherever  possible  in  shoot¬ 
ing  color,  Harvey  Weber  of  Newsday  in 
Long  Island,  New  York,  told  the  photog¬ 
raphers  in  one  of  several  “kind”  refer¬ 
ences,  marking  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
tripod  during  the  seminar.  Weber,  who  is 
director  of  photography  of  Newsday’s  L.L 
Magazine,  also  urged  use  of  the  tripod 
whenever  possible  in  shooting  black  and 
white. 

“Color  added  to  a  poor  picture  makes  it 
worse,  and  color  added  to  an  excellent 
picture  can  make  it  superb,”  he  said.  Color 
photography  at  Newsday  has  matured 
from  the  early  days  when  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  first  began  shooting  color.  “One 
sight  of  a  box  of  color  film  and  they  for¬ 
got  composition,  angles,  lens  technique,” 
he  recalled.  “They  went  from  experienced, 
loveable,  prize  winning  photographers  to 
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snarling,  bush  league.  All  you  had  to  say 
was  ‘Here  is  your  film’  and  they  went 
berserk  .  .  .  they  got  so  psyched  up  they 
went  around  worrying  ‘will  the  sun  shine 
tomorrow?’  ”  Weber  told  the  seminar  audi¬ 
ence,  amid  laughter. 

“Would  you  believe,”  he  added,  “that 
one  guy  with  15  years  experience  blew  a 
flash  right  into  a  plate  glass  window?” 
Getting  them  off  the  wall  about  shooting 
color  was  the  problem  of  convincing  them 
that  using  information  they  already  had 
could  make  it  easy.  “Program  the  brain 
with  information  relating  to  color  and 
think  color,  think  color,  think  color. 

Sunrise,  sunset 

Everything  in  color  doesn’t  have  to  be 
red,  white,  and  blue,  Weber  declared — and 
occasionally  to  emphasize  his  point  Weber 
gave  a  blast  on  a  hand-held  boat  horn. 
“Everything  doesn’t  have  to  be  sunrise, 
sunset.  HOP  thrives  on  a  girl  with  a  yel¬ 
low  raincoat,  a  bright  green  umbrella,  a 
letter  in  a  red  basket  on  a  blue  door.” 

Weber  got  audience  response  assuring 
he  had  made  his  point,  when  sunrises  and 
sunsets  appeared  in  color  layout  slides 
from  Newsday.  Several  outgoing  Cana¬ 
dians  set  up  a  chorus  of  “sunrise,  sun¬ 
set.” 

Weber  included  the  sun  when  he  said 
that  lighting  is  probably  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  in  color.  “You’d  be  surprised  how 
people  misuse  the  sun.” 

One  thing  you  have  to  love  in  color,  he 
declared,  is  the  exposure  meter.  “Romance 
it  with  marriage,  love  affair,  weekend — 
but  learn  how  to  use  it.”  Weber  declared 
bracketing  is  a  “must,  must,  must”  with 
usually  three  enough  (one  under,  one  over, 
one  normal),  even  “if  you  love  that  ex¬ 
posure  meter.  Then  throw  in  another  shot 
as  common  sense  the  way  you  think  it 
should  go.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  look  like  an 
amateur  in  this  case.” 

He  blasted  “available  darkness”  and 
said  that  when  he  endorses  “synchro-sun- 
light”  use  of  bulb  or  Strobe  “people  think 
you’ve  invented  a  new  term.”  Waving  an 
instruction  sheet  from  a  box  of  color  film, 
Weber  said,  “Eastman  has  spent  millions 
on  that  instruction  sheet.  Just  read  it;  it 
will  solve  95%  of  your  problems.” 

Techniques  summarized  included  much 
the  same  as  for  black  and  white  pictures: 
Compose  carefully,  fill  the  frame,  watch 
backgrounds,  use  tripod  whenever  possi¬ 
ble  ;  correct  tilts  with  a  perspective  control 
lens.  Disdainfully  he  added  that  people 
accept  buildings  falling  back  in  35mm 
pictures. 


Feature  area 

John  Colville  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald  talked  about  “Cold  and  the  West¬ 
ern  Scene”  where  he  described  his  town’s 
weather  as  of  two  kinds,  “winter  and 
Stampede  Week.”  He  recalled  that  one  sea¬ 
son  when  Stampede  officials  decided  to 
charge  50<  admission  for  the  Indians,  the 
Indians  held  a  rain  dance.  It  rained  for 
six  straight  days,  and  since  then  the  In¬ 
dians  get  in  free. 

Calgary  is  a  “featurish  news  area”  and 
coverage  is  rarely  far  out  of  towm,  he  said. 
Once  a  year,  the  news  people  have  an 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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FTC  studies  ban 
of  eyeglass  and 
drug  advertising 

In  a  continuation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  fight  against  inflation,  FTC 
chairman  Lewis  A.  Eng^iian  announced 
his  agency  would  be  re-examining  state 
laws  against  advertising  the  prices  of  eye¬ 
glasses  or  prescription  drugs. 

In  a  speech  in  Detroit  before  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Analysts  Federation,  Engman  criti¬ 
cized  the  nation’s  regulatory  agencies  for 
fueling  inflation  through  what  he  called 
“government-sanctioned  price  fixing”  that 
costs  the  consumer  billions  of  dollars  ex¬ 
tra  each  year. 

He  was  also  critical  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  among  other  government  agencies 
for  passing  regulations,  prohibitions,  pro¬ 
scriptions  and  requirements  that  “sub¬ 
vert  competition  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
objectivity  ...” 

He  said  such  agencies  have  produced  an 
inflationary  atmosphere,  adding  that 
“most  regulated  industries  have  become 
federal  protectorate,  living  in  the  cozy 
world  of  cost-plus,  safely  protected  from 
the  ugly  specters  of  competition,  efficiency 
and  innovation.” 

Electronic  media  criticized 

He  added,  “Our  airlines,  our  truckers, 
our  railroads,  our  electronic  media  and 
countless  others  are  on  the  dole.  We  get 
irate  about  welfare  fraud  but  our  com¬ 
plex  systems  of  hidden  regulatory  sub¬ 
sides  make  welfare  fraud  look  like  petty 
larceny.” 

Although  Engman’s  statements  were 
judged  as  surprising  to  many,  he  had 
given  much  forwarning.  At  a  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  FTC  commissioner  Mayo  J. 
Thompson  provided  the  groundwork  that 
Engman  made  his  statements  on  in  his 
October  7  speech. 

Thompson  told  the  NARD  that  the  FTC 
was  studying  state  and  local  regulations 
concerning  the  advertising  of  prescription 
drug  prices. 

He  said,  “If  your  industry  is  in  fact 
suppressing  competition  by  using  these 
pharmacy  boards  to  prevent  your  mem¬ 
bers  from  advertising  drug  prices —  and 
I  give  you  my  fullest  assurance  that  I 
will  await  the  results  of  our  investigation 
before  making  up  my  mind  on  this  point — 
then  it  is  both  economically  and  legally 
engaged  in  something  called  price-fixing.” 

Thompson  encouraged  members  to  be¬ 
gin  thinking  about  advertising  and  against 
the  comforts  of  regulation.  “An  estimated 
50  percent  or  more  of  all  advertising  is 
primarily  informational  in  its  main  thrust, 
telling  the  public,  for  example,  that  a 
certain  product  exists,  that  it  has  certain 
properties,  that  it  sells  for  a  certain  price, 
that  it  can  be  bought  at  certain  times  and 
places,  and  so  forth. 

Delivers  information 

“Newspaper  advertising  —  which  ac¬ 


counts  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  just 
under  $25  billion  spent  on  all  advertising 
in  the  U.S.  each  year — is  almost  entirely 
of  this  helpful  and  informative  kind.  And 
the  information  it  provides,  according  to 
our  economic  experts,  has  profound  effects 
on  the  workings  of  our  economic  system.” 

If  the  FTC’s  finding  go  against  the 
state  regulation,  it  could  mean  that  some 
25  states’  and  16  other  pharmacy  boards’ 
regulations  will  be  voided.  These  41  states 
now  ban  the  advertising  of  prescription 
drug  prices. 

In  California,  consumer  groups  includ¬ 
ing  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  California  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Association  filed  a  suit  asking  for  the 
legalization  of  prescription  drug  ads.  The 
state  now  requires  that  druggists  only 
post  prices  and  bans  them  from  advertis¬ 
ing. 

According  to  CNPA’s  figures,  the  legal¬ 
ization  of  drug  ads  could  eventually  save 
its  state’s  citizens  some  $60  million  a 
year.  CNPA  cited  a  variation  of  up  to 
300  percent  in  drug  prices,  depending  on 
what  outlet  sells  them. 

Eyeglass  advertising  too  has  recently 
come  under  fire,  just  before  Engman 
named  it  as  an  area  to  examine. 

In  California  too.  Judge  Campbell  Lucas 
has  enjoined  a  dispensing  optician  from 
advertising  which  should  test  the  state’s 
ban  on  advertising  of  prescription  lenses 
by  registered  opticians. 

Terming  the  case  as  involving  a  “very 
strange  strange  area”  of  health  law.  Judge 
Lucas  granted  an  injunction  sought  by 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
pending  trial  against  Opti-Cal  for  adver¬ 
tising  glasses  and  contact  lenses. 

Meanwhile,  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  joined  with  a 
consumer  group  to  challenge  the  law  in  a 
Federal  court  suit. 

• 

(5)UF25  replaces  ‘30’ 
as  ‘that’s  all’  symbol 

When  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  switched 
from  hot  to  cold  type  printing  process,  a 
move  that’s  been  in  the  works  for  two 
years,  the  very  last  hot-metal  page  was 
made  up  and  closed  in  the  composing  room 
on  the  third  floor  just  happened  to  be  a 
classified  page — Page  30. 

“30,”  of  course,  explained  a  story  in  the 
Enquirer,  is  the  traditional  newspapering 
symbol  for  “end,”  typed  countless  times 
over  the  decades  by  countless  reporters  at 
the  end  of  countless  stories. 

Making  the  whole  thing  doubly  ironic, 
says  the  Enquirer  announcement,  is  that 
the  symbol  “30”  isn’t  used  very  much  any 
more.  The  reason  is  the  same  new  printing 
technology  of  which  the  Enquirer’s  new 
cold-type  process  is  a  part.  It’s  a  process 
that  involves  electronic-optical  scanners 
that  “read”  typed  news  and  ad  copy  com¬ 
puters  and  high-speed  photo-composition 
machines  that  “set”  type  on  film  instead 
of  on  slugs  of  hot  type  metal. 

And  instead  of  the  familiar  symbol 
“30,”  which  the  scanners  would  simply 
read  and  “set”  as  “30,”  reporters  now 
have  to  write  this  special  symbol  for  end 
of  story:  @UF25. 

EDITOR 


Senate  votes 
in  favor  of  5-year 
license  renewals 

The  Senate  voted  62  to  10  October  8  to 
require  that  broadcast  licenses  be  issued 
and  renewable  for  a  five-year  term  instead 
of  the  present  three-year  period. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  John  Tunney  (D-Calif.)  increasing 
the  term  of  licenses  issued  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC)  after 
defeating,  46  to  23,  a  substitute  proposal 
by  Sen.  Robert  Griffin  (R-Mich.).  It  would 
have  given  new  licensees  a  three-year 
term,  renewable  for  five-year  periods. 

The  increased  term  was  added  to  the 
broadcast  license  renewal  bill,  which 
would  direct  the  FCC  to  establish  new 
rules  and  procedures  requiring  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  determine  the  problems,  needs  and 
interests  of  their  audience  and  to  reflect 
those  “needs  and  interests”  in  their  pro¬ 
gramming.” 

The  bill,  which  passed  69  to  2,  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  House  measure  which  also  con¬ 
tains  a  five-year  license  provision. 

The  original  Senate  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  would  have  kept 
the  existing  three-year  term. 

Sen.  John  Pastore  (D-R.L),  chairman 
of  the  communications  subcommittee,  said 
the  three-year  term  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  publics’  interest  as  well  as  those 
of  minority  groups  seeking  to  deny  re¬ 
newal  of  a  broadcaster’s  license. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  FCC  in  re¬ 
newal  cases  to  give  overriding  weight  to 
three  specific  requirements  in  determining 
whether  the  public  interest  had  been  serv¬ 
ed.  If  the  requirements  are  met,  the  bill 
would  direct  the  FCC  to  presume  that  the 
“public  interest  .  .  .  would  be  served  by 
such  renewal.” 

The  requirements  were :  whether  a 
broadcaster  has  followed  procedures  to  as¬ 
certain  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  area 
he  serves;  whether  the  broadcaster  has 
substantially  met  those  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests;  and  whether  the  station  is  otherwise 
deficient  in  its  operations. 

The  bill  also  would  direct  the  FCC  to 
complete  proceedings  on  proposed  rules 
governing  multiple  ownership  of  television 
stations. 

• 

‘Earth  Awareness’ 
is  Autumn  series 

John  Shuttleworth  has  prepared  a  spe¬ 
cial  Autumn  series,  “Earth  Awareness,” 
in  eight  parts,  camera-ready,  on  subjects 
of  particular  interest  to  readers  faced 
with  escalating  food  prices  and  shortages. 

Shuttleworth,  who  created  “The  Mother 
Earth  News”  now  syndicated  by  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  deals  with 
such  subjects  in  the  series  as  foraging 
wild  foods,  making  compost,  turning  news¬ 
papers  into  logs,  and  building  a  basement 
storeroom  for  preserving  food.  RTS  is 
offering  the  special  series. 
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Inflation  ads 
sent  to  papers 
by  Ad  Council 

Newspaper  publishers  were  urged  to 
join  in  President  Ford’s  fight  against  in¬ 
flation  by  publishing  in  their  newspapers 
an  ad  enlisting  the  American  public  as 
volunteers  in  the  economic  battle. 

In  a  letter  sent  out  October  9,  the  day 
after  the  President  outlined  his  mobiliza¬ 
tion  plan  for  the  nation’s  ailing  economy, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  asked  its  members  to  print  the 
enlistment  coupon  ad  as  a  public  service. 

Len  H.  Small,  publisher,  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  and  a  member  of  the  ANPA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Relations,  urged 
that  this  would  be  a  public  service  that 
would  “best  facilitate  citizen  participa¬ 
tion.” 

He  also  said  in  an  ANPA  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  “Newspapers  have 
always  given  fullest  support  to  major 
national  public  service  efforts  in  outstand¬ 
ing  non-partisan  manners.” 

Small  expressed  confidence  that  both 
newspapers  and  the  American  citizenry 
would  be  united  in  this  current  effort. 

The  letter  of  support  was  signed  by  21 
members  of  the  ANPA  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Relations. 

Meanwhile,  major  representatives  from 
the  newspaper  field  have  already  thrown 
in  their  hats  to  support  the  battle  against 
inflation.  Among  members  named  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford’s  Citizen’s  Action  Committee  to 
Fight  Inflation  were  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  president;  Russell  W.  Freeburg, 
one-time  managing  editor  and  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
an  executive  with  Wagner  &  Baroody,  a 
Washington  public  relations  firm,  will  be 
the  White  House  Coordinator,  and  finan¬ 
cial  columnist  Sylvia  Porter. 

The  campaign  was  one  developed  by 
Benton  &  Bowles  advertising.  The  ad  fea¬ 
tures  a  black  button  with  white  letters 
that  spell  out  the  word  “WIN”  for  Whip 
Inflation  Now. 

The  ad  includes  the  copy  saying,  “Dear 
President  Ford,  I  enlist  as  an  Inflation 
Fighter  and  Energy  Saver  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can  for 
America.” 

During  the  delivery  of  his  speech.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ford  was  wearing  a  WIN  button  on 
his  lapel,  although  he  did  not  explain  to 
the  public  what  the  letters  symbolized. 

Benton  &  Bowles  developed  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  public  service  on  request  from 
the  Advertising  Council,  The  council  was 
called-in  by  President  Ford  for  assistance 
last  month. 

According  to  John  S.  Bowen,  B&B 
president,  the  ad  which  has  already  start¬ 
ed  running  in  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  personally  rewritten  by  the 
President. 

However,  the  newspaper  ad  is  expected 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  special 
public  service  campaign.  A  B&B  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  agency  was  still  waiting  to 


hear  from  the  White  House  for  a  decision 
on  whether  President  Ford  would  want  a 
full-blown  campaign  to  accompany  his 
crusade  against  inflation. 

In  campaigns  like  this,  agencies  work¬ 
ing  on  projects  donate  the  costs  of  time 
and  labor  and  fees  while  the  media  that 
run  ads  donate  the  space  or  time. 

Robert  P.  Keim,  president  of  the  Ad 
Council,  estimated  some  $570  million  in 
media  space  or  time  had  been  donated  in 
1974. 

Bias  against 
homosexuals 
barred  in  pact 

A  clause  barring  discrimination  because 
of  “sexual  preference”  was  negotiated  by 
the  Guild  in  its  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News  settlement  for  the  first  time 
in  any  Newspaper  Guild  contract. 

The  clause  was  negotiated  in  the  wake 
of  a  Detroit  dispute  in  which  the  Guild 
is  arbitrating  the  Michigan  Catholic’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  dropping  a  column  written  by  a 
homosexual. 

The  clause  also  adds  discrimination  be¬ 
cause  of  marital  or  parental  status  to 
those  forbidden  under  the  contract.  And 
the  Inquirer  and  News  are  required  to 
give  the  Guild  information  on  the  sexual 
and  minority-group  status  of  all  new 
employes. 

A  13%-month  contract  that  will  raise 
key  top  minimums  $31.50  a  week  was  won 
by  tbe  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  Inquirer 
and  Daily  News  on  September  23. 

The  agreement  increases  to  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  reporters  and  ad  salespersons 
10.1  percent,  to  $342.94  a  week.  General 
increases  range  from  $13.50  to  $34,  with 
the  highest  amount  going  to  those  earning 
$380  or  more. 

Among  five  upgradings  is  one  that  will 
raise  the  top  for  photo  printers  $106.50 
to  key-level  parity.  Another  will  bring  in¬ 
side  telephone  representatives  closer  to 
parity,  raising  their  top  $39.15,  to  $247.95. 

As  part  of  the  settlement,  Knight  is 
withdrawing  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  petition  seeking  the  exclusion  of 
133  employes  as  supervisors.  The  Guild 
agreed  to  exclude  five — two  retail-adver¬ 
tising  managers,  the  assistant  classified 
phone-room  supervisor  and  the  Inquirer 
national  editor  and  executive  sports  editor. 

The  Inquirer  also  agreed  to  drop  a 
$150,000  damage  suit  filed  against  the 
Guild  as  a  result  of  Guild  members’  honor¬ 
ing  Teamsters’  and  Machinists’  picket 
lines  during  brief  strikes  in  July.  Instead, 
the  claim  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

The  Guild  won  an  increase  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  in  flight  and  riot  insurance 
and  an  increase  in  car  allowances,  from  $5 
a  day  to  13  cents  a  mile  to  $7  or  15  cents. 
If  no  agreement  is  reached  after  a  120- 
day  period  in  which  the  Guild  and  Knight 
will  attempt  to  bargain  a  new  car-use 
agreement,  the  company  will  be  required 
to  furnish  cars  if  it  wants  employes  to  use 
them. 
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Taking  a  critical  look  at  some  of  the  photo  clips  in  the  on-going  contest  among  staff 
photographers  in  Ontario  are:  From  left,  standing,  Keith  Beaty  and  Boris  Spremo, 
Toronto  Star;  kneeling,  James  Goodwin,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record;  Don  James, 
London  Free  Press;  Barry  Gravelle,  Ottawa  Citizen;  Rich  Eglinton,  London  Free  Press 
and  C.  E.  Stoddy,  Canadian  Press,  Toronto.  (Phofos  for  E  &  P,  courtesy  Bob  Chambers, 
Hamilfott  (Onf.)  Specfator,  and  James  Goodwin,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record) 


Canadian  seminar 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

event,  though,  that  nobody  else  gets — the 
Stampede — and  the  local  media  gets  pref¬ 
erence  in  coverage. 

One  problem  visually,  he  said,  is  that 
the  riders  are  getting  to  be  professionals 
and  don’t  get  thrown  as  much  as  they 
used  to.  Of  the  extremes  in  weather,  all 
in  a  day’s  work,  Colville  said,  “You  can 
start  out  with  a  heavy  coat  in  the  morning 
and  change  to  a  light  top  coat  and  sports 
jacket  by  afternoon.”  They  do  not  winter¬ 
ize  their  equipment,  he  said,  but  use  “the 
straight  Nikon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  box.” 
The  only  problem  is  the  battery  for  ex¬ 
posure  meters.  In  30  seconds  it  can  be 
shot  so  they  have  gone  to  heavy  duty 
batteries. 

Dennis  F.  Cannon,  technical  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  professional  photography 
markets  for  Kodak  Canada  Ltd.,  gave 
technical  notes  on  getting  the  best  out  of 
negatives  and  printing  techniques  and  also 
echoed  Harvey  Weber’s  instructions,  “If 
all  else  fails,  read  the  instructions.  Watch 
for  changes  in  the  instruction  sheets.” 
Cannon  also  delivered  a  few  kind  words 
for  tripods.  He  said  that  professional  tech¬ 
nical  quality  comes  from  every  step  in  the 
process  with  all  steps  working  together 
for  quality  in  the  print. 

George  A.  Shivers,  press  photography 
marketing  coordinator  for  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak,  said  that  the  photography  industry  is 
going  toward  systems  particularly  in  the 
area  of  faster  development  and  speed — 
“ultimately  right  down  the  alley  for  news¬ 
paper  use.” 

Following  the  weekend  session  Septem¬ 
ber  27-29  at  the  Hespeler  Holiday  Inn 
located  in  open  countryside  of  the  “golden 
triangle”  of  Galt,  Guelph  and  Kitchener, 
James  Fish,  first  president  of  ONPA,  said 
that  the  organization  had  decided  to  hold 
another  general  seminar  next  May. 


Flying  Short  Course 
adds  new  features 

Two  innovative  aspects  of  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  Flying  Short  Course  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  October 


27-November  2,  provide  for  individual  cri¬ 
tiques  of  portfolios  submitted  by  photogra¬ 
phers  across  the  country  and  a  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  granting  college  credit. 

The  college  credit  pilot  applies  to  the 
Los  Angeles  seminar  only,  but  the  flying 
faculty  will  conduct  open  portfolio  cri¬ 
tiques  at  each  of  the  scheduled  cities.  The 
first  40  portfolios  received  by  each  FSC 
city  chairman  will  be  critiqued. 

The  course  opens  in  Philadelphia,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  at  the  Sheraton  Airport  Inn, 
with  Sal  DiMarco  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  as  chairman.  From  there  the 
faculty  flies  to  Milwaukee  for  the  October 
29  session  at  the  Pfister  Hotel  with  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Greenawalt  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  chairman.  The  Downtown  Holiday  Inn 
in  Denver  on  October  31  is  the  next  stop 
with  John  White,  Denver  Post,  chairman. 
Co-chairmen  of  the  Los  Angeles  program, 
November  2,  at  the  International  Hotel 
are  Steve  Fontanini,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Bill  Wittich,  California  State  University. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are :  Greg 
Cooke,  CBS  News  cameraman;  Bruce 
Dale,  National  Geographic  Magazine  and 
1973  Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year; 
Ricardo  J.  Ferro,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
photographer;  Clifton  C.  Edom,  professor 
emeritus,  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism;  Dick  Sroda,  director  of 
photography,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram;  Steve  Larson,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Denver  Post;  Canadian  Film  Board 
members  Lyle  Cruickshank  and  Mike 
Rubbo;  Magnum  photographers  Wajme 
Miller  and  Mark  Godfrey,  and  William 
Strode,  NPPA  president. 
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Curse  hurled  by  Nixon  stuns 
California  news  photographer 


This  time,  a  photographer’s  own  picture 
got  published  instead  of  the  one  he  was 
assigned  to  take. 

“I  guess  I’ll  be  known  forever  as  the 
photographer  who  didn’t  click,”  Kent 
Henderson  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press-Telegram  said  after 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  hurled 
an  undeleted  expletive  in  his  direction  at 
the  Long  Beach  Memorial  Hospital  Octo¬ 
ber  3. 

Henderson,  who  had  waited  two  hours 
outside  the  entrance  of  the  hospital’s  nu¬ 
clear  medicine  department  with  his  cam¬ 
era  ready,  was  so  stunned  when  Mr. 
Nixon,  emerging  in  a  wheelchair,  shouted, 
“You  goddam  son-of-a-bitch,”  that  he 
didn’t  press  the  shutter  button.  Mr.  Nixon 
was  immediately  wheeled  back  into  the 
laboratory  and  apparently  returned  to  his 
room  by  another  route. 

Mild-mannered  Henderson,  40,  said  he 
didn’t  mind  the  outburst  too  much  since 
newspaper  photographers  often  hear  simi¬ 
lar  opinions  cast  on  their  parentage,  but 
that  it  was  the  suddenness  and  fervor  of 
the  remark  that  unnerved  him.  “What 
makes  it  worse,  I’ve  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  Nixon,”  he  added.  “I  once 
got  a  tie  clasp  with  the  presidential  seal 


and  a  personal  letter  from  him  thanking 
me  for  pictures  I  sent  him  of  Julie  Nixon 
Eisenhower  touring  a  hospital  here  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.” 

Would  Henderson  vote  for  Nixon  should 
he  try  for  public  office  again?  “I  don’t 
think  he’ll  ever  run  again  but  I  guess  I 
would.  I  still  like  the  guy.” 

The  story  of  the  photograph  that  got 
away  made  the  dailies  and  the  wires. 


ican  people — not  to  your  immediate  su¬ 
perior  or  your  colleague  at  the  next  desk. 

“If  you  are  aware  of  either  outright 
corruption  or  sheer  bumbling  incompe¬ 
tence,  which  is  probably  a  lot  more  com¬ 
mon,  it  is  not  immoral  to  try  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  know  about  it  if  you  have  tried 
and  failed  within  your  own  agency  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evils  which  you  see. 

“It’s  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ask  of  any¬ 
body  in  government,  and  it’s  extremely 
dangerous  for  most  of  you  to  take  it  upon 
yourselves  to  put  your  trust,  your  faith, 
and  in  fact  your  livelihood  in  the  hands 
of  someone  who  you  know  only  slightly, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honor  among 
the  press. 


Kent  Henderson,  as  photographed  by 
Bob  Shumway  at  the  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press  Telegram. 


Washington  press  panel  asks 
for  more  ‘whistle-blowing’ 

By  Marlene  Bloom 


“I  often  think  that  if  the  government 
would  spend  as  much  time  and  money  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  what  it’s  doing,  instead  of 
trying  to  keep  it  from  them,  what  a  great 
thing  it  would  be.” 

This  comment  was  made  by  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
Executive  Women  in  Government,  a  group 
formed  last  year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
advocate  advancement  of  women  in  public 
service.  McClendon,  newly  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
moderated  a  media  panel  on  government’s 
responsibility  to  inform  the  public. 

Panel  participants  included:  Helen 
Thomas,  UPI;  Eileen  Shanahan,  New 
York  Times',  Mary  Lou  Beatty,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Miriam  Ottenberg  and  Martha 
Angle,  Washington  Star-News. 

‘Lot  more  open* 

Ottenberg,  one  of  Washington’s  first 
investigative  reporters,  said,  “Although  a 
lot  of  my  colleagues  may  not  agree  with 
me,  government  today  is  a  lot  more  open 
than  it  was  when  I  first  started  knocking 
on  closed  doors  decades  ago.”  Ottenberg 
has  worked  for  the  Star  for  37  years  and 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  reporting. 
“In  those  days  we  couldn’t  get  anything 
without  fighting  for  it.”  She  added,  “I 
think  the  press  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
the  credit  for  the  greater  openness  which 
now  exists  in  government  agencies.” 


Shanahan  said  that  one  of  the  main 
things  that  makes  a  difference  in  things 
the  press  covers  is  “whistle-blowing,”  i.e., 
letting  the  press  know  when  something  is 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Angle,  who  covers  the  U.S.  Senate, 
commented : 

“I  think  the  government  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  of  telling  the  public,  via 
the  media,  what  it  thinks  it  is  doing  right. 
But  I  think  the  government  is  understand¬ 
ably  still  quite  reluctant  to  let  the  public 
know  what  it’s  doing  wrong.  No  public 
official,  deep  in  his  or  her  heart-of-hearts 
believes  that  the  public  has  a  right  or 
need  to  know  about  the  failures.” 

Crosschecks 

“However,”  Angle  added,  “if  it’s  some¬ 
one  else’s  mistake,  that’s  different.  If,  for 
example.  Congressman  X  thinks  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Y  is  a  blooming  idiot  —  and 
with  a  little  bit  of  luck  believes  he  can 
prove  it  —  he’ll  more  than  likely  tell  some¬ 
one  in  the  press.”  “This,”  she  said,  “has 
been  one  of  our  salvations.” 

It’s  not  unknown,  she  said,  for  the  Navy 
to  tell  the  press  what  the  Army  is  doing 
wrong.  “I  think  that  this  is  an  extremely 
healthy  phenomenon  and  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  within  government. 

“The  whistle-blowing  syndrome  is  not 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,”  Angle  told 
officials.  “There  is  a  loyalty  that  each  of 
you  as  a  public  official  owes  to  the  Amer- 


Protect  sources 

“I  know  that’s  hard  for  some  of  you  to 
believe  but  there  is  a  code  of  ethics  which 
includes  protection  of  sources  ‘until  death 
do  us  part’ — death  or  the  Supreme  Court,” 
Angle  quipped.  “Whistle-blowing  is  the 
only  thing  that  keeps  investigative  jour¬ 
nalism  alive.” 

Mary  Lou  Beatty,  who  until  recently 
directed  the  Post’s  political  coverage,  un¬ 
derscored  the  point. 

“Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein 
have  been  pointing  out  on  the  lecture  tour 
in  this  towm  that  Watergate  was  not  a 
reporter’s  story  —  that  they  did  not  break 
Watergate — but  it  was  the  people  in  the 
federal  government  who  were  outraged  at 
what  happened  and  who  spoke  up  at  great 
personal  risk.  .  .  .  Otherwise,  Woodward 
and  Bernstein  would  never  have  had  the 
story.” 

Shanahan,  who  specializes  in  economics 
and  finance,  said  government  secrecy  is  also 
self-defeating.  “We  often  find  out  things 
about  Washington  from  Paris  or  Bonn 
which  Washington  itself  won’t  admit,  so 
we  have  to  get  information  from  another 
government  which  may  or  may  not  tell  it 
like  our  government  does.  It’s  their  own 
damn  fault  if  we  have  to  print  the  Ger¬ 
man  or  the  Japanese — or  the  Martian — 
version  of  things.” 

UPI  Washington  Bureau  chief  Helen 
Thomas  also  sounded  a  central  theme. 
“The  more  the  American  people  know,  the 
better  judgments  they  can  make,  the  bet¬ 
ter  decisions  they  can  make.  They  should 
be  in  on  the  debate.  They  never  were  on 
Vietnam  and  that  was  the  trouble.  Sud¬ 
denly  10  years  later  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  on  a  horrific  war  and  never 
knew  they  were  going  into  it.” 
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Free  food  sweepstake 
begun  as  a  promotion 

A  valuable  and  unusual  promotion,  a 
Free  Food  Sweepstakes,  with  weekly  food 
prizes  including  a  first  prize  of  food  money 
for  a  full  year  to  feed  a  family  of  four, 
was  launched  October  10,  by  the  New 
York  News. 

Entry  forms  are  published  Monday 
through  Saturday.  The  object  of  the  com¬ 
petition  is  to  estimate  amount  spent  by  a 
shopper  selected  weekly  by  the  News  at 
random  in  New  York  metro  supermarket. 

The  shopper  gets  $100.  The  entrant 
whose  estimate  is  closest  to  the  dollar  and 
cents  value  of  selected  shopper  will  receive 
“free  food”  shopping  money  for  a  year. 
There  are  similar  lesser  amounts  for  the 
next  four  places. 

Money  received  by  winners  each  week 
will  vary;  the  sum  will  be  based  on  cur¬ 
rent  cost  of  food  for  a  family  of  four  cal¬ 


culated  by  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs  for  New  York  City.  The  current 
estimate,  according  to  the  News  is  $63.16. 

The  newspaper  free  food  sweep  is  being 
promoted  on  tv,  radio,  newsstand  posters; 
and  house-ads  in  the  News  and  in  selected 
suburban  newspapers. 


President  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  to  visit 
Anderson,  S.C.,  October  19th  to  speak  at 
the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Ander¬ 
son  Independent-Daily  Mail. 

Upon  announcing  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration,  John  Ginn,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers,  thanked  Marshall 
Parker,  third  district  Republican  Party 
congressional  nominee,  for  his  help  in 
arranging  Ford’s  visit. 

The  President  will  be  the  speaker  at  a 
Saturday  morning  ceremony  marking 


these  anniversaries  and  dedicating  their 
new  building,  Ginn  explained. 

The  Anderson  Independent  will  mark 
its  50th  year  of  publication  in  October, 
and  the  Anderson  Daily  Mail  will  be  cele¬ 
brating  its  75th  year  that  month. 

The  publisher  said  other  aspects  of  the 
anniversary  dedication  celebration  include 
a  special  anniversary  edition  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Daily  Mail  on  Sunday,  October 
20th,  and  some  mementos  marking  the 
anniversary’s. 

The  anniversary  edition  will  capsule  the 
history  of  the  newspapers  and  offer  pro¬ 
files  of  some  of  the  people  who  have  had 
roles  in  their  history.  It  will  also  spotlight 
the  modern  plant  in  which  they  now  are 
published. 

Also  on  Sunday  the  public  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  an  open  house  during  which  tours 
of  the  new  building  will  be  conducted. 

Parker  said  that  historians  “tell  me  that 
the  President’s  visit  into  our  3rd  district  is 
the  first  since  President  George  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1791.” 


Celebration  planned 
by  Anderson  papers 
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UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
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TV  EDITORIAL  MATERIAL,  typeset 
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California.  We  exchange  fresh  ideas  for 
large  offset  weekly/ small  daily.  Box 
4028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIFTY-YEAR-OLD  SYNDICATE,  with 
popular  line  of  features,  seeks  merger 
with  another  syndicate.  Box  4040, 
EHitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


A  CRRCULATTON-WIN  SUR&FIRE 
tor  790  U.S.  cities.  The  world-discovery 
"Christ  Did  Not  Perish  on  the  Cross” 
(U.S.  book  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
Holy  Shroud  of  Christ.  November  1974 
publishing).  Up  to  6  weeks  series 
(daily  or  weekly),  up  to  37  pictures 
for  newspapers.  Sure-Fire  guarantee: 
After  4  weeks  series  from  15  up  to 
50%  paid  circulation-win  (no  brag,  a 
really  fact,  under  15%  circulation-win 
no  pay).  You  never  published  a  more 
human-sensational  series  in  your  news¬ 
paper.  Single-exclusive-copyrights  for 
each  of  790  U.S.  cities,  all  zones.  Give 
your  clear  city- interests  to  Box  2244, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
56207. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.— 82401. 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

I  To  Run: _ Weeks _ -Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  1 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOUTHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

iWt  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  Qty 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  7188.  Shawnee 
Misaion,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (918) 
286-6280;  Res.  (918)  881-6816. 

BILL  MATTHEW  (XIMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  783-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  ft  Ck>. 

National  Press  Building 
Waidiington,  D.C.  20046 
(202)  NAtional  8-1183 

SYD  S.  GOUTD  ASSIXHATBS 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (206)  666-0893 
5464  (Government  Blvd. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABS  ft  ASSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph.  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sate. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  O,  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  (Gity,  Fla.  32401. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
Has  Moved  to 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  (Gal.  93247 
(209)  562-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  dally,  top  weekly  or 
shopt>er.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Hass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 


CONWAY  C.  CRAIG 
&  DON  MALCOLM 

Newspaper  specialists,  negotiate  in 
strictest  confidence  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  newspapers. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  news¬ 
papers. 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4281. 

Box  28182,  San  Antonio.  Tx.  78228. 

^^^^newspa^rTforja^^ 

INFLUENTIAL,  respected  environ¬ 
mental-outdoor  recreation  weekly.  21 
years  old.  Publisher  lacks  capital.  The 
North  Woods  Call,  R-2,  Charlevoix, 
Mich.  49720.  (616)  647-9797. 

FOR  SALE 

Long  established  and  financially  suc¬ 
cessful  quality  central  New  Jersey 
weekly  newspaper.  Paid  circulation 
over  3,000  in  growing  area  with  solid 
advertising  base.  Second  class  permit — 
official  recognition  by  several  munici¬ 
palities — resijected  news  source. 

Sale  includes  well  situated  building 
and  equipment — (k>mpuwritcr  Jr..  Com- 
pugraphic  7200,  IBM  Comp<»er,  Justo- 
writers  and  all  office  furnishings.  Gross 
1973  $63,000— Gross  1974  (estimated) 
$100,0()0,  Selling  price  $65,000. 

Write  Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  3  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  popu¬ 
lous  area  North  Carolina.  Grosses  $100,- 
000  per  year.  Well  equipped.  Box  4025, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  BAIL  OUT  of  the  9  to  5 
daily  grind?  Here’s  a  chance  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  embryonic  publication  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  area  of  urban  devel¬ 
opment.  Minimal  investment,  immense 
potential  satisfaction.  Zone  2.  Box  4044, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY  lo¬ 
cated  on  one  of  the  hottest  rowing 
suburban  market  areas  of  Texas.  In  the 
black  and  nearing  the  point  of  needing 
to  step  up  to  semi-weekly  publishing. 
Gross  next  twelve  months  will  be  over 
the  price  of  $62,500.  Only  $17,500  cash 
down  with  excellent  long-term  payout. 
Potential  buyer  must  establish  financial 
ability,  as  well  as  newspai)er  capabili¬ 
ties.  Wife’s  health  forces  decision  to 
sell.  Metroplex  Publications,  13777 
North  Central  Expressway,  Dallas,  Tex¬ 
as  75231. 


To  answer 
box  number 
ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the  ad, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HEWSPAPERfwANJ^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'^RESSES&l^ACmiSER^ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^DITORIAirSERVICES^ 


L. 


METRO  MANAGING  EDITOR,  43, 
seeks  twin-weekly,  small  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Up  to  $75,000  spot  cash. 
Would  consider  greneral  mana^rship 
with  buy  option.  Box  3084,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


SM.\LL,  MEDIUM  sized  weekly  in 
Areas  1.  2  sought  by  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  publication  with  strong  journal¬ 
istic  background,  ready  cash.  Box 
3082,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  WEEKLY  with  good 
investment  and  tax  write-off  potential. 
Preferably  near  resort  area.  U.S.A. 
location  not  required.  Reply  with  de¬ 
tails  to;  H.  S.  Valentine,  178V^  E.  64th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30305. 


RESPONSIBLE  family  team  seeks 
weekly  in  $60,000-$120.000  range.  Zones 
3-4.  We  will  respond  to  brokers.  Box 
3089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
with  cash  to  invest,  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Must 
he  offset,  located  on  or  near  coast, 
Areas  1  or  2.  Box  4039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  administrator  seeks  full  or  part 
interest  in  weekly  or  small  daily.  Can 
provide  $60,000  spot  cash,  also  talk 
terms.  Ohio-West  Virginia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  Want  active  editorial  role.  Box 
4044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SERVICES  AVAILABLE 


TYPOGRAPHER  in  Brooklyn  seeks 
work.  Lino-ludlou  repros.  Able  to 
handle  printing  if  necessary.  Very 
reasonable  rates.  (212)  633-7286. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  OOMPITORAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Businesa  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  NJ.  08057. 
(609)  236-7614. 


COPY  CONVEYOR  for  Composing 
Room  or  Elditorial  Department.  J.  L. 
Baldwin  document  conveyor — 40  feet 
long  (Modular  units  8  feet  long).  13 
lanes — can  be  set  up  to  travel  in  either 
direction,  3  HP  drive  motor — complete 
with  belts.  For  information  call  or 
write  Dick  Cerk.  (312)  689-7000.  The 
News  Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  III.  60085. 


BRUNING  MODEL  1400  electrostatic 
Copying  machine.  18"  x  24"  sheet.  Best 
offer.  Contact  A.  J.  Agnello,  44E.  Ex¬ 
change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.  (216)  375-8681. 


2 — Compstar  191’s. 

Machines  set  up  is  identical, 

8  lens  configuration. 

Updated  to  M  program. 

Presently  8K  memory. 

Presently  in  use.  has  format  storage 
capabilities. 

Price:  $24,000.  the  pair. 

For  further  information  contact : 

A.  Giguere  or  W.  Welch,  Capital  News¬ 
papers,  646  Albany  Shaker  Rd.,  Al¬ 
bany,  NY  12201.  (518)  453-5720. 


ENGRAVING 


MASTER  ETCHING  MACHINE,  DMA 
36.  127  liter  bath,  heater  and  chiller 
units.  Also  Micro-Metal  plate  processor. 
Write  or  phone  Karl  Stoltzenburg, 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun,  P.O.  Box  847,  Bea¬ 
trice,  Neb.  68310.  Ph:  (402)  223-5233. 


FOR  SALE/ ZINC 
ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 
Micro  dine  etcher. 
new-Arc  flip  top  platemaker  (2). 

Tasote  vertical  sink  30440. 

Tasote  Acid  dispenser  125  liter. 

Master  etcher  M/48. 

Automatic  pollution  control  system. 
Micro  metal  processor  II. 

Will  sell  separately  or  as  a  package. 
All  equipment  is  one  year  old.  Call  or 
write  The  Mercury  Pottstown,  Pa. 
19464.  (216)  323-3000,  ask  for  Mr. 

Heister. 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  3  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition,  (intact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O’Connor,  (312)  428-6533. 


2  SAXMAYER  TYING  MACHINES  in 
tandem  arrangement  for  cross-tying; 
automatic.  Jay  Thornton,  Daily  Home, 
Talladega,  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 


SAXMAYER  MODEL  SRIC  Typing 
Machine  with  feeder  table.  Automatic. 
Good  condition,  J.  G.  Emrick,  Butler 
Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  16001.  (412)  287-5771. 


MISCELLANEOVS 


22% 

1952—2  UNITS  half  deck.  Goss  head¬ 
liner. 

23A 

8-YEAR-OLD  PONY, 

STA-HI  twin  router. 

3  STA-HI  vacuum  scorchers. 

STA-HI  final  trim. 

8-TON  NOLAN  electric  pot  with  May- 
fram  plate  system. 

2  HYDRAULIC  automatic  pump 

3-YElAR-OLD  Premier  back  shaver 
UTEfX) 

436  Ridgeroad,  N.  Arlington,  N.J. 
(201)  438-3744 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6625. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5600,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


PRESS  COMPONENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Warehouse  Clearance  Sale 

Offset 

Goss  Suburban  Folder  %  £  %  page 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  Former 
Color  King  Folder  %  and  %  page 
Color  King  Balloon  Former 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (Suburban 
and  Urbanite) 

Goss  Urbanite  %  page  folder 
;  Letterpress 

1—  Goss  Mark  I  Half  Deck.  22%" 
cutoff  (A-80) 

I  8 — Goss  Digital  R.T.P.'s 

8 — Goss  Double  Page  Portable  Ink 
i  Fountains 

2 —  Hoe  Colormatic  Double  Upper 
Formers  22%"  cutoff 

3 —  Hoe  R.T.P.’s  with  columns 

I  1 — Scott  Double  3  :2  folder — 22%" 
cutoff 

Goss  Universal  folders,  balloon  form¬ 
ers,  units  and  color  humps 
G.E.  Ignitron  unit  type  press  drive 
complete  with  master  control, 

I  switch  i>anel  and  motors 
>  Call,  write  or  wire: 

;  INLAND  NF^VSPAPER  MACHINERY 
!  CORPORATION 

1  P.O.  Box  6487— 106th  £  Santa  Fe  Dr., 
I  Lenexa,  Kans.  66216  (913)  492-9050 


URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDED,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $18,000  (without  de¬ 
livery  apron),  T.  E.  Meade,  Plant  Mgr., 
Somerset  Publishing  Co.  (201)  469-0400. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder 
and  drive. 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  new 
1972. 

COTTRELL  V-16  units.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units. 
COTTRELL  V-16A,  6  unit,  folder, 
2  years  old. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  unlU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chills. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  uniU, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone;  (812)  718-1200 


COHRELL  WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  ' 

6  units  V-22,  1969.  3  units  V-25,  1971.  ' 
Cottrell  JF-1  folder.  Cottrell  RB-1  8  web 
folder.  Two  Count-O-Veyors  model  106, 
60-hp  and  75-hp  motor  drives.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  double  sized  press.  Will 
consider  splitting  up  press.  Box  2122, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


FOR  SALF^— WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES  . 
Just  Acquired 

4-Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  avail-  ! 

able  soon,  located  West  Coast.  \ 

4-Unit  Cottrell  V-15A,  available  now.  j 
3-Unit  ATF  Color  King,  can  be  in-  ! 

stalled  immediately.  I 

3-Unit  News  King,  reconditioned  and  j 
offered  installed  and  guaranteed.  ] 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  I 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  5487,  105th  £  Sante  Fe,  I 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050— Telex :  42362  I 


STEREOTYPE 


SPEOAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom 
engraved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


USED  MULTIGRAPHICS  320  (Or 
equivalent)  Plastic  Plate  Graphotype 
and  Model  100  Addressograph  (or 
Flquivalent)  imprinter.  Call  R.  E. 
Wynn  (219)  743-0111  Ext.  227  Ft. 

Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 


CAPCO 

Color  Ink  Fountains 


TRADEUP  SALE 


Write  or  phone  for  details 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  982 
Salem,  Va.  24153 
(703)  387-0269 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
I  CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


WILL  YOUR  CIRCULATION  DE- 
PARTMFINT  be  ready  for  advanced 
systems?  Can  your  information  flow  be 
streamlined  ?  Let  me  analyze  your  oi>- 
eration  and  develop  plans  for  tighter 
control  and  better  service. 

ROBERT  L.  FRFJNCai 
SUMMIT  CENTER 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  76102 
(817)  332-6333 


EDITING,  PROOFRFJADING  done  ex¬ 
pertly,  quickly  by  professional  editor. 
All  types  of  work  accepted,  including 
manuscripts,  theses,  corporate  journals. 
Box  3067,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  ASSIGNMENTS 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FRFIE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


Help 

Wanted ... 


ACADEMIC 

PROFESSIONAL  FOR 
DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSORSHIP 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Marshall  University  is  seeking  a  full 
time  faculty  member  for  1975  for  this 
newly  created  position.  Term  of  ap¬ 
pointment  is  flexible,  depending  on 
needs  of  person  selected,  i.e.,  appoint¬ 
ment  could  be  for  1  semester,  1  school 
year  or  lead  toward  permanent  ap[>oint- 
ment.  Teaching  duties  would  be  in 
the  news  editorial  sequence  with  some 
released  time  for  conducting  special 
seminars  for  area  and  regional  news¬ 
persons.  Minimum  requirements:  Bache¬ 
lors  degree  and  at  least  10  years  of 
distinguished  print  media  experience. 
Management  experience  helpful,  though 
not  required.  Salary  range  $19-23,000 
for  9  months.  An  Flqual  Opmrtunity 
Elmployer.  Send  resume  to  Deryl  R. 
Learning,  Journalism  Dept.,  Marshall 
University,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701 
by  October  18. 


AFFIRMA’nVE  ACTION  UNIVERSI¬ 
TY  seeks  faculty  for  two  positions: 
one,  faculty  to  teach  news-oriented 
courses  and  provide  occasional  support 
in  broadcast  news:  two,  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  to  teach  public  relations  courses 
and  provide  occasional  support  in  ei¬ 
ther  news-oriented  or  advertising 
courses.  Doctorate  or  dissertation-stage 
candidates  with  related  research  inter¬ 
est  and  some  professional  experience. 
Letters  and  vitae  to:  Director,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
860  Van  Vleet  Oval,  Room  101,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.  73069. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPF24  at  major 
University:  (1)  instructor  of  report¬ 
ing,  writing  and  editing  courses.  Open 
January  1975,  MA  degree  and  media 
experience  required,  and  (2)  associate 
professors  with  news-editorial  and/or 
advertising  background.  exi)erienccd 
with  graduate  work,  PhD.  required, 
open  January  or  September.  1975.  Send 
resume  to  Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chair¬ 
man,  Faculty  appointments  committee. 
School  of  Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  III,  69201. 


EASTERN  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY 
has  an  opening  for  director  of  student 
publications.  Responsibilities  includes 
advising  and  training  students  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  publications.  Supervise  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  student  newspaper,  year 
book,  and  other  literary  student  publi¬ 
cation.  Plan  and  develop  objectives 
and  long  range  program  for  the  depart¬ 
mental  operations  in  the  preparation 
and  production  of  publications.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  at  least  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism,  masters  degree 
preferred  and  3  to  5  years  experience 
in  publications  and  management.  Appli¬ 
cations  should  be  received  no  later  than 
November  1,  1974.  Flqual  opportunity 
affirmative  action  employer  M/F.  Send 
credentials  to  Eastern  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  C/O  John  Matlock,  121  Goode- 
son  Hall,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  48197. 
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^WMINISTRArmS 


HELP  WANTED 
^ADMimSTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^iDMimSTR^fivE 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  $20,000 
E’or  60,000  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Report 
to  general  manager  and  be  responsible 
for  entire  production  operation.  Should 
be  familiar  with  cold  type  and  new 
processes. 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEER  to  $20,000 

E'or  medium  sized  daily  in  area  5.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher  and  coordinate  the 
transition. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  to  $18,000 

E'or  75,000  combination  daily.  Offset 
and  cold  type  experience  required. 
Should  be  familiar  with  unionized  op¬ 
eration  and  procedure. 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  to  $17,000 

E’or  large  daily  on  the  Eiast  Coast.  Re- 
IKjrt  to  production  manager  and  co¬ 
supervise  entire  operation.  Printing  de¬ 
gree  required. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  to  $18,000 
For  medium  sized  daily  in  area  5.  Re¬ 
port  to  production  manager  and  super¬ 
vise  18.  Should  be  experienced  in  un¬ 
ionized  operation. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER  to  $19,000 
E'or  medium  sized  daily  on  East  Coast, 
part  of  major  newspaper  group.  Must 
be  familiar  with  IBM  360  and  have 
knowledge  of  basic  assembly  language 
and  PL»-1. 

PROGRAMMER  to  $17,000 

For  large  daily  in  area  4,  Should  be 
familiar  with  IBM  equipment  and  have 
minimum  of  one  year  experience  in 
newspaper  industry. 

DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER  to  $26,000 

For  80,000  daily.  Report  to  general 
manager  and  supervise  six  employees. 
Should  be  familiar  with  IBM  equipment 
In  both  business  and  production  ap¬ 
plications. 

CONTROLLER  to  $18,000 

For  20,000  daily  in  area  8,  Report  to 
business  manager  and  supervise  on  of¬ 
fice  staff  of  nine.  Ideal  individual  will 
have  strong  accounting  background  and 
knowledge  of  computerized  accounting 
on  DEC  equipment. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS 
MANAGER  to  $25,000 

Major  metro  daily  in  area  5,  Report  to 
business  manager  and  be  involved  in 
budgeting  and  cost  control.  Must  be 
able  to  work  well  with  production  per¬ 
sonnel. 

CONTROLLER  to  $30,000 

E'or  major  metro  daily  on  West  Coast. 
Report  to  the  general  manager  and  su¬ 
pervise  staff  of  60  including  the  entire 
data  processing  department. 

NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR  to  $20,000 
E'or  large  daily  in  area  2.  Report  to 
managing  editor  and  supervise  entire 
night  side  news  operation.  Strong  copy 
desk  background  and  supervisory  skills 
required. 


MANAGING  EIDITOR  to  $25,000 

For  medium  sized  daily  on  West  Coast. 
Report  to  publisher  and  supervise  entire 
news  staff.  Ideal  individual  will  have  a 
strong  background  in  reporting,  copy 
desk,  and  managerial  responsibilities. 


E-XECUnVE  EDITOR  to  $26,000 

E’or  65,000  daily  on  the  Eiast  Coast.  Re¬ 
port  to  publisher  and  be  responsible  for 
the  editorial  quality  of  the  newspaper. 
Strong  editorial  management  back¬ 
ground  required. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Robert  H.  Holdsworth 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


MANAGEMENT  POSITIONS 

CIRCtXATION  MANAGER  to  $25,000 
Medium  sized  property.  Area  2.  Report 
to  circulation  director  of  this  carrier 
boy  operation.  Prior  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  comparable 
size  property  and  background  in  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  desired.  College  de¬ 
gree  preferred  but  not  required.  ETxcel- 
lent  growth  opportunity  into  circulation 
director's  position  near  future. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $20,000 
Large  weekly.  West  Coast.  Report  to 
publisher,  supervise  staff  of  7.  Should 
be  excellent  motivator  and  highly 
skilled  in  sales  promotion.  Background 
in  weekly  newspaper  and  voluntary 
pay  desirable. 


ASST.  CIRCULATION  MGR.  to  $20,000 
Large  metro  daily,  Eiast  Coast.  Report 
to  circulation  director;  background  in 
carrier  boy  operation  and  circulation 
management  experience  with  large 
metro  daily. 


CIRCULATION  DIST.  MGR.  to  $14,000 
E'or  medium  size  daily.  Area  5.  Should 
have  minimum  of  2  years  exiterience  in 
circulation  and  have  growth  potential 
to  become  assistant  circulation  manager. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $15,000 
20,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  ad  di¬ 
rector,  supervise  staff  of  7.  Good  back¬ 
ground  in  phone  room  and  phone  solici¬ 
tation.  Should  have  classified  experience 
with  comparable  size  paper. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $20,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies.  Area  9.  Re¬ 
port  to  ad  manager;  experience  in 
competitive  market  situation. 


AD  MANAGER  to  $26,000 

30,000  daily.  Area  2.  Report  to  pub¬ 
lisher,  supervise  8-man  staff.  Back¬ 
ground  in  retail  management  required  ; 
exposure  to  classified  helpful.  Good 
growth  potential  with  parent  corpora¬ 
tion  which  owns  several  properties. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  $25,000 
Large  group  of  weeklies.  Western  U.S. 
Report  to  publisher ;  strong  retail  and 
display  background.  Exposure  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  a  plus.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  not  required. 


NATIONAL  ADV.  MGR.  to  $18,000 
For  a  75,000  daily  located  in  area  one. 
Report  to  ad  director  and  should  have 
prior  experience  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  Elxperience  from  this  geographical 
area  would  be  most  helpLl. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  $18,000 
E'or  a  25,000  daily  located  in  Midwest. 
Report  to  general  manager  and  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  ten.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  background  in  classified  and  re¬ 
tail.  Degree  preferred  but  not  required. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MGR.  to 
$15,000.  For  a  large  daily  located  in 
area  3.  Report  to  circulation  director 
and  will  be  responsible  for  establishing 
training  programs  and  designing  and 
implementing  sales  and  promotion. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  $20,000 
For  a  70,000  daily  located  in  area  3. 
Report  to  publisher  and  should  have 
strong  background  in  both  carrier  boy 
and  independent  contractors. 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPV.  to  $17,000 
E'or  a  large  metro  daily  on  the  East 
Coast.  Should  have  Itockground  in 
working  with  independent  dealers.  De¬ 
gree  preferred  but  not  required  and 
should  have  potential  to  assume  more 
responsibilities. 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Post  Office  Box  30 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  ex¬ 
ists  in  central  office  consulting  staff 
of  aggressive  newspaper  group  labor 
relations  area.  Individual  with  some 
negotiating  experience  required,  but 
need  not  have  been  engaged  full  time 
in  labor  matters.  All  round  newspaper 
managing  experience  helpful.  Some 
travel  envolved.  Send  resume  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  3097,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 

ART  DIRECTOR 

sought  by  West  Virginia’s  largest  daily 
newspapers.  Individual  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  routine  daily  layouts  as 
well  as  imagination  and  creativity  in 
design  for  speculative  campaigns,  spe¬ 
cial  supplements,  brochures  and  pamph¬ 
lets.  Right  person  will  supervise  de¬ 
partment.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Company  offers 
excellent  fringe  benefit  program.  Full 
resume  and  examples  of  work  re¬ 
quested.  Send  to : 

Personnel  Manager 
Charleston  Newspapers 
1001  Virginia  St..  E. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  25330 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  major  Southern  newspaper. 
Must  be  sales  and  promotion  oriented 
with  experience  in  distribution.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  with  independent 
newspaper  in  growth  area.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected :  Box  3006, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Convert  | 
tri-weekly  to  daily  and  assist  group 
growth  of  two  dailies  and  two  semi¬ 
weeklies.  Sales  and  promotion  experi-  I 
ence  essential.  Replies  confidential,  j 
Roger  Smed,  The  Independent,  Mar-  , 
shall,  Minn,  56258.  i 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  fa¬ 
miliar  with  district  manager  operation 
to  manage  well  run  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  city  circulation  department 
in  capitol  city  Midwestern  newspaper 
of  75,000.  Present  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  retires  in  December.  _  Our  good, 
clean  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  is 
the  home  of  outstanding  football  and 
other  activities  related  to  Big  8  uni¬ 
versities.  The  pay  is  good  and  fringe 
benefits  are  among  the  best.  We  work 
for  results  and  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  achievement.  We  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  from  you.  EHill  resume 
and  salary  objectives  in  confidence  to 
Box  2290,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE.  GROWING  bi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Zone  9  is  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  sincere  individual  to  move 
our  50,000  circulation  to  meet  desired 
standards.  Experience  preferred  In 
weekly  operations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Insurance  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2183,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


55,000  VOLUNTARY  PAY  Chicago 
suburban  weekly  looking  for  circulation 
managrer  with  proven  record  in  sales, 
service  and  collections.  $10,000  year  to 
start  with  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
prove  you  are  worth  more.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3040,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  aggressive 
promotionally  minded  classified  manag¬ 
er  for  Area  9  daily  A  shopper  situated 
in  a  growth  area.  Includes  salary,  bo¬ 
nus,  expenses  and  future  with  growing 
league  of  papers.  Box  4021,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WANTED :  Part-time  salesman  in  New 
Jersey  for  new  firemen’s  magazine.  If 
you  are  experienced  and  now  work, 
earn  extra  money.  We  deal  with  police 
and  now  firemen’s  publications.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3043,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALESMEIN  (2)  for  growing  Thursday- 
Sunday  Zone  2  paper.  Compensation 
exceeds  dailies.  Box  3066,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  representa¬ 
tive,  experienced.  Involves  sales  and 
layout.  Salary,  commission,  bonuses 
plus  car  allowance  make  our  ad  staff 
position  among  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  We  are  a  chain  paper  of  23, 
which  makes  advancement  possible. 
Contact  Howard  L.  Rockafellow,  _  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  The  Odessa  American, 
Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCER  for  fan¬ 
tastic  metropolitan  suburb  area  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Zone  6.  Solid  salary  plus 
fine  commission  will  make  you  money 
in  a  can’t-miss  situation.  Move  into 
a  spot  where  you  move  fast,  make  the 
calls  and  you’ll  sell.  Firmly-established 
group  owns  papers  in  a  real  growth 
area.  Hurry.  We  mean  business.  Box 
3087,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING  for 
growing  12,000  plus.  Zone  4  daily. 
Motivate,  direct  display  and  classified 
staffs.  Salary,  bonus,  liberal  benefits. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Quality  living — 
college  town,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Box 
3055,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPE.AY  SALEIS — Top  producer  for 
South  California  suburban  area.  Un¬ 
limited  earning  potential,  plus  many 
opportunities  for  promotion.  Our  top 
sales  representatives  are  currently 
earning  in  excess  of  $30,000  annually. 
Send  resume  to  Bob  Beaumont,  P.O. 
Box  1940,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
92647 


ADVER’nSING  SALES  for  34,000  cir¬ 
culation  shopper  covering  central  coast 
area  from  Lompoc  to  Five  Cities.  Send 
resume  to  Ray  Kuentzel,  Buyers  Guide, 
Box  137,  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  93454. 


We  do  not  know  how  many  other 
daily  newspapers  can  offer  you 
what  you  want  and  need  to  accom¬ 
plish  your  life's  personal  goals. 
We  do  know  that  the  growth  po¬ 
tential  of  your  career  is  boundless 
both  in  personal  satisfaction  and 
financial  reward  with  us. 

We  are  a  15,000  circulation  offset 
daily  in  Upstate  New  York  iMking 
for  an  advertising  pro.  Our  imme¬ 
diate  concern  is  retail  advertising 
sales  but  if  you  want  management, 
the  future  is  wide  open. 

If  you  have  an  excellent  track  rec¬ 
ord  to  date,  are  ambitious  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  then  let  us  hear  from  you. 

Fringe  benefits  include  company- 
paid  family  medical  insurance  and  a 
non-contributory  retirement  plan. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  4001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


15,000  CIRCULATION  evening  daily 
in  California  seeks  editor  to  modernize 
production.  Direct  staff  towards  5.000 
additional  circulation.  We  would  pay 
top  dollar,  best  fringes.  Chance  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top  management  in  group  op¬ 
eration.  Box  4036,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

If  you  have  editorial  writing  experience 
and  want  to  Join  the  staff  of  a  good 
daily  afternoon  newspaper  in  Zone  3.  we 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  seek  conservative  view,  sound  Judge¬ 
ment  and  solid  writing  ability.  Write 
giving  background  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  or  history  to  Box  4035.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


We’re  building  and  improving.  Have 
immediate  openings  for  a  news  editor 
and  a  sports  reporter-editor-photogra¬ 
pher  on  this  8,600  circulation  daily  in 
pleasant  Mississippi  Delta  city  of 
28,000.  Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Send 
resume  to  John  Elmmerich,  Common¬ 
wealth.  Greenwood,  Miss.  38930. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^^EDlfomM 


HELP  WANTED 

^"ed/torZhT" 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 

^vbucImelatwns 


COMPANY  OF  THE  CROSS,  Epi»eo- 
palian  reliKiou*  order,  it  reeruitins 
new  memben,  men  or  women,  married 
Or  tinsle,  for  desk/rewrite  itafT  of  ita 
new  weitern  Canadian  Kcnerai  weekly 
newt  maBazinei.  Company  members 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com* 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St.,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


EDITOR 

To  head  editorial  staff  of  established 
weekly  in  South  part  of  Area  2.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  responsibility  in¬ 
cluding  full  control  of  editorial  policy. 
Age  secondary  to  demonstrated  abil¬ 
ity  and  potential.  Salary  $10M  to  $16M 
range,  depending  upon  experience.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence  giving  background  to 
Box  4003,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  a  75,000 
AM  daily  located  in  a  University  com¬ 
munity,  is  looking  for  an  aggressive 
legislative  political  reporter  to  join  its 
state  house  reporting  team.  We  seek 
someone  with  minimum  experience  of  5 
years  in  daily  newspaper  reporting, 
including  at  least  two  years  in  cover¬ 
ing  state  ^vernment  operations.  Fa¬ 
miliarity  with  political  affairs  and  the 
operation  of  state  government  are  es¬ 
sential  along  with  ability  and  desire  to 
work  with  governmental  bud^t.  College 
degree  in  journalism  or  political  science 
desirable.  We  offer  a  demanding  and  ex¬ 
citing  position,  in  addition  to  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  rat¬ 
ing  samples  to  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Personnel  Department,  115  S.  Carroll 
St.  P.  0.  Box  991,  Madison,  Wise. 
63701. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


TWO  REPORTERS  who  can  blanket 
a  police  beat  and  write  sharp  features. 
You  must  know  AP  stylebook  and  be 
prepared  to  work  hard  for  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Ronald  E.  McIntosh,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Forum,  106  E.  Moore  St., 
Hackettstown.  N.J.  07840. 


REPORTER 

Modern  offset  PM  daily  and  Sunday 
located  in  progressive  city  of  45,000  in 
Zone  3.  has  opening  for  General  Assign¬ 
ment  Reporter.  Must  be  able  to  type 
well  and  should  have  BJ  or  equivalent. 
Prior  experience  desirable  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Good  starting  salary  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  regular  advancement  and 
promotion.  Fringe  benefits  include  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  company  funded  Pen¬ 
sion  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume. 
Box  4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  twice  a  week 
Mailing  Gazette,  averaging  70  pages 
per  week,  needs  number  two  person  to 
do  layout,  headline  writing,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  reporting.  Desk  experience  es¬ 
sential.  Write  to  Robert  Goodman,  ikli- 
tor.  Mailing  Gazette,  306  Crane  High¬ 
way  S.W.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.  21061. 
Cali  (301)  766-3700. 


VERSATILE  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
direct  entire  editorial  effort,  news, 
area,  sports,  ladies  of  a  6-day  daily 
in  the  Zone  4  growth  area.  Top  salary, 
benefits  for  the  right  person.  Box 
3054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  enthusiastic  copy/ editors 
for  fast  expanding  national  tabloid 
based  in  New  York.  Apply:  Phil  Bun- 
ton,  National  Star,  730  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


HELP  WANTED 

HUSTLER  to  run  a  one-man  bureau 
for  Tennessee's  top  daily.  You'll  need 
enterprise,  imagination  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  to  handle  this  job.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Ray 
Bearfield,  Area  Editor,  Kingsix>rt 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  37662. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-BOATING 
Managing  Editor  wanted  for  regional 
pleasure  boating  monthly  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area.  Must  be  knowl^geable 
about  both  power  and  sail,  able  to 
create  as  well  as  edit  and  re-write. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  3098,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  staffer  with  a  preference  for 
desk  work.  Some  writing,  but  primary 
assignment  will  be  copy  editing  with 
VD'T  and  page  layout.  35,000  AM  daily 
Zone  3,  Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  ilDITOR  with  five  or  more 
years  exi>erience  needed  for  medium- 
size  offset  PM  in  Lake  Michigan  area 
of  Zone  5.  Excellent  opijortunity.  pay 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  4004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIE34CED  EDITOR/ REPORTER 
wanted  to  edit  growing  national  bi¬ 
weekly  environmental  and  political  mag¬ 
azine.  Low  salary,  but  lots  of  challenge 
and  opportunity.  Send  resume  and 
writing/editing  samples  to  Environ¬ 
mental  Action,  1346  Connecticut  Ave., 
Room  731,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
ASTRONOMY  magazine  is  the  second 
largest  (circulation  40,000)  monthly 
slick  in  the  U.S.  aimed  at  a  popular 
level  audience.  Due  to  expansion,  we 
are  seeking  an  experienced,  highly 
qualified  assistant  editor  with:  1)  a 
Journalism  degree ;  2)  experience  at  a 
science/ astronomy  writer/editor;  3)  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  through 
courses  in  descriptive  astronomy,  a  de¬ 
gree  in  science  emphasizing  astronomy, 
knowledge  gained  as  an  amateur  as¬ 
tronomer  or  experience  as  a  planetarium 
writer:  4)  ability  to  write  lucidly,  re¬ 
search,  interview,  edit,  generate  final 
copy — knowledge  of  newspaper  layout 
and  headline  writing  heipful;  5)  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  deadlines. 
Minimum  salary:  312,000  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  upward  in  terms  of  superior 
ability/experience.  Exceilent  Iwneflt 
package,  paid  vacation.  ASTRONOMY 
will  pay  50%  of  relocation  expense. 
This  position  must  be  fiiled  by  Nov.  16, 
1974.  To  apply,  submit  detailed  resume 
with  references,  samples  of  previous 
work  in  jtopular  science  writing  to: 
Stephen  A.  Walther,  Publisher,  AS¬ 
TRONOMY  Magazine.  757  N.  Broad¬ 
way,  Suite  204,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
63202.  Phone  (414)  276-2689. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  TAX  MANUAL  ex¬ 
plains  tax  savings,  overlooked  deduc¬ 
tions  for  writers,  artists,  photogra¬ 
phers,  $3.95,  rushed  postpaid.  Money- 
hack  guarantee.  Write  Journalist, 
7318-B  Lugary,  Houston,  Tx.  77036. 


LIBRARIANS 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN 
Medium  size  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  4  is  seeking  a  qualified  librarian. 
Send  resume  to  Box  4009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING— RESEARCH 


RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING 
ASSOaATE 

These  newsi>apers  seek  the  right  person 
to  join  with  us  in  our  expanding  and 
progressive  Research  and  Marketing  De¬ 
partment.  In  Amazing  Atlanta  we  are 
looking  for  a  person  with  2-3  years 
experience.  Salary  is  commensurate 
with  experience  and  Interest.  Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Atlanta  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution,  P.O.  Box  4689,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

And 

SALES  PROMOTION 

One  of  Long  Island's  fastest  growing 
firms  has  an  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
searcher  who  can  handle  projects  from 
inception  to  written  reports — one  who 
can  make  immediate  contributions  via 
research  techniques,  statistical  analysis 
and  promotion  ideas.  Respond  by  send¬ 
ing  resume  and  giving  salary  back¬ 
ground  to: 

Box  4026,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Ehnployer,  M/F 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Spare  us  your 
wrecks,  darkroom  tricks,  and  famous 
people  passing  through.  We're  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  extraordinary  photo  that  re¬ 
sults  from  imagination  applied  to  ordi¬ 
nary  events,  the  photo  essay  that  shows 
us  a  slice  of  life.  Clips  from  a  couple 
of  years  experience  would  do.  Send 
them  to  Earl  Carter,  Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 


PRESSROOM 


PREISSROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaijer  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 
Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  operation,  which  includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat's  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  exi>erience  is  in 
line  with  the  ix>sition  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Production  Manager,  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WANTED:  10  journeyman  newspaper 
letterpressmen.  37^  hour,  6  shift  reg¬ 
ular.  Markup.  6-day  and  7-night  pub¬ 
lication.  Call  (804)  497-3779. 


PRESSROOM  SUTERINTENDENT— 
Excellent  opportunity  now  open  for  a 
management  minded  Pressroom  Sui>er- 
intendent  with  the  largest  Nevada 
Newspaper  in  a  fast  growing  news¬ 
paper  group.  Will  work  directly  with 
Production  Manager.  Ext)erience  in 
Goss  Metro  Press  necessary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  challenge  along  with  top 
working  conditions,  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  starting  salary  to 
Las  Vegas  Review  Journal.  P.O,  Box 
70,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89101. 

AN  EX3UAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYBHt 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Typesetting  Production  Manager  with 
management  and  technical  background 
needed  for  weekly  group.  Knowledge 
of  DEXH  Hendrix  ECRM  and  Compu- 
graphic  equipment  desirable.  Send 
resume  or  call  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Century  Publishing  Inc.,  3  Church  St.. 
Winchester,  Mass.  01890.  (617)  729- 
8100. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


GEORGIA  PO'A'ER  COMPANY 

NUCLEAR  INFORMATION  MANAGER 

Degree  in  Science,  Journalism  or 
Communications  required.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  nuclear  energy  and 
nuclear  power.  Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  management  or  supervisory 
positions  required.  Skilled  speech 
writer  and  public  speaker  preferred. 
Experience  in  arranging  and  conduct¬ 
ing  informational  seminars  helpful. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  including  educational 
and  experience  background,  salary 
requirements  and  availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employee  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Rox  4S45 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


SAN  DIEGO  HOSPITAL,  preparing  to 
move  into  new  facility  needs  experi¬ 
enced  development  director  to  continue 
professional  fund  raising  progrsun  and 
development  PR  program.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  for  nuclear  informa¬ 
tion  canter.  Degree  in  Science,  pref¬ 
erably  Chemistry  or  Physics  required. 
Administrative  abilities  including  pub¬ 
lic  speaking,  axpnrianca  in  meeting 
public,  and  knowledge  of  nuclear 
energy  required.  Good  salary  and 
working  conditions.  Sand  resume  in¬ 
cluding  educational  and  experience 
background,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  to: 

L.  D.  Eubanks 

Employee  Relations  Dopartmont 
P.  O.  Rox  4545 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30302 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  CPA 
FIRM  needs  prolific  writer-editor  with 
significant  media  experience  who  now 
lives  in  Chicago  area.  Write  and  pro¬ 
duce  our  monthly  International  publi¬ 
cation  and  external  business-text  news¬ 
letter.  Within  a  year  train  your  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  house  organ  and  move 
into  other  projects  including  news  let¬ 
ter,  articles,  stieeches.  Must  be  fast, 
versatile,  adaptable.  Up  to  $20,000  to 
start,  excellent  growth  potential.  Send 
a  letter  (no  phone  calls)  and  your  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Norman 
Crampton,  Alexander  Grant  &  Co..  1 
First  Nat'l  Plaza,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


Positions 

Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 
desires  position  with  smaller  news¬ 
paper.  24  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  Strong  management, 
people  oriented,  profit  minded.  Will 
furnish  complete  resume.  Box  4006, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  of  medium  sized  daily 
seeks  new  challenge  as  publisher  or 
general  manager.  Record  of  unprece¬ 
dented  profit  improvement.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  financial  administra¬ 
tion.  marketing,  labor  relations,  con¬ 
tract  negotiations,  production  opera¬ 
tions,  cost  control;  and  effective  per¬ 
formance  standards  covering  revenue 
departments.  Solid  references  plus  ex¬ 
ceptional  academic  credentials.  Box 
3093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  PRODUCER  can  lead  your  team 
to  peak  performance.  Ideas  to  make  it 
happen.  Innovations  to  cut  costs.  The 
WORKING  leader  you're  going  to  need 
for  the  tough  times  ahead.  28  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  53.  Excellent  background. 
Best  references.  Far  West  only — 
Canada  to  California.  Box  4016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IS  COMPETITION  BOTHERING  YOU? 
If  so  experienced  editor-puhlisher  with 
strong  circulation  and  advertising 
background  as  well  as  editorial  avail¬ 
able  for  consulting.  Lifetime  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  building  second  papers  to 
first  in  the  field.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  could  be  available  for  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  metro  daily  of  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  more.  Capable  of  operating 
group  of  newspapers.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  record  of  performance.  Box 
4031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  WAY  to  learn 
a  business  is  from  the  bottom  up.  This 
profit-oriented  publisher  has  an  all- 
inclusive  background  in  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising,  production,  etc. — 
offset  and  letterpress.  Proven  perform¬ 
ance  record.  (Currently  ready  for  great¬ 
er  challenge  and  remuneration  with 
progressive  pubiication.  Box  4002, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  12,  1974 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION  1 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  1 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

STRONG  in  all  3  phases  of  circulation: 
Relocate  in  Area  3  or  4.  Fully  qualify 
for  both  motor  route  and  boy  route, 
mailroom,  bindery  operations.  Box  3010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOPS  IN  THE  BUSINESS— Young 
circulation  director  now  available.  Ma¬ 
jor  dailies  background.  Blue  ribbon 
record  of  results.  Top  professional  and 
personal  references.  Box  3022,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

EXCELLH24T  TRACK  RECORD,  in¬ 
creased  circulation  by  34,000  copies 
(28%)  in  6  years.  15  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  plenty  of  drive.  Good 
record  in  motivating  staff  to  attain 
goals.  Prepared  manuals  and  conducted 
training  courses.  Want  to  head  up  cir¬ 
culation  department  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  3062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABC  CONSULTANT.  50  years  book¬ 
keeping  accounting  auditor.  25  years 
auditor  for  ABC.  Manual  computer, 
records,  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
small  or  large  firm.  Box  4037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  SALB)SMAN  with  experience  as  ad 
manager  and  art  director  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  newspaper.  For  resume 
write  B.  Blair  606  S.  Tancahua,  Corpus 
Christ!,  Tx.  78401. 

ADVERTISING-PROMOTIONAL  MAN- 
AGBIR/SALE9MAN — Ambitious,  inge¬ 
nuity,  thoroughly  experienced,  proven 
ability.  In  60’s  not  retiring.  Harry 
Gordon,  Box  4019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONTANA  NEWSPAPEJRS— Display 
Account  executive  on  large  Ekistern 
capital  city  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  seeks  Advertising  Manager  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume  with  character  and  work 
references.  Box  4017,  BMitor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 

EXPERIENCED  former  publisher  with 
strong  background  in  advertising  avail¬ 
able  for  your  year  end  editions,  busi¬ 
ness  pages,  church  pages  and  progress 
editions.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  with  an 
excellent  record  as  a  producer  and  de¬ 
partment  manager.  Daily  and  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Desire  to  locate  in 
Zone  3.  4  or  5.  Box  3044,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MOVIE  CRITIC  seeks  post  with  Cal¬ 
ifornia  paper  or  magazine.  Combines 
lively  style  with  in-depth  knowledge. 
Samples  and  background  on  request. 
Box  4033,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


TOP  REPORTER  for  major  daily,  age 
27.  seeks  reporting  spot  in  Latin 
America.  Solid  ability  in  Spanish,  will 
perfect  if  hired.  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  most  of  15  years  seeks 
challenge  and  hard  work  as  wire  editor, 
city/editor  or  copy  editor.  Box  3090, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  REPORTE3R  seeks  spot  on 
daily  anywhere  in  United  States. 
Worked  16  months  on  tri-weekly  Zone 
9  paper.  Presently  cover  city  hall  beat, 
features.  Can  handle  camera.  BA 
Journalism,  Box  4007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY :  Solidly  experienced 
Editor-Reporter  with  wire.  layout 
knowledge  seeks  desk  slot  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Good  writer  with  news  supervisory 
background.  Degree,  48,  references. 
Box  4010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AMBITIOUS  editor  of  small 
weekly  seeks  challenging  reporting 
position  any  zone.  BA  Journalism,  fe¬ 
male,  single,  23.  Box  4008,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  38,  ’ 

can  do  it  all— do  it  well,  seeking  per-  i 
manent  position  requiring  resourceful-  1 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147,  ^ 

Eklitor  St  Publisher,  i 

- 1 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  25.  seeks  move  to 
progressive  publication  concerned  about  ! 
quality  in  sports  writing.  Nine-year  i 
veteran  of  both  AM  and  PM  sports  ] 
editorship  with  emphasis  on  local  cover-  i 
age  and  column.  I  seek  similar  position  < 
where  management  realizes  importance 
of  ambitious  sports  coverage.  Would  1 
also  consider  offer  in  magazine  or  TV 
sports.  High  school,  college,  limited  pro 
coverage  experience  are  strong  points 
of  a  versatile  career.  Opportunity  for 
future  is  the  important  factor.  Write  i 
Box  4011,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  25.  quality 
suburban  newspaper  chain  seeks  career 
news  position  with  medium  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  facets,  staff 
management.  Interested  in  producing 
quality  product.  Box  3060,  Eklitor  St 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  or  SWING  MAN,  on  so¬ 
cial  security,  seeks  job  to  supplement. 
Will  pay  move.  Box  4012,  Eklitor  St 
Publisher. 

DYNAMITE  WRITER  -  REVIEWER. 
28,  MA,  PhD  (EnglishK  published 
author,  seeks  position  as  film,  book,  TV 
critic.  Box  3021,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  who  thrives  on  challenge  and 
responsibility  seeks  rewarding  editing 
slot  on  newspaper  or  magazine.  Top 
references,  sound  etliting  and  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Zones  1,  2  and  4. 
Box  3056,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

HUMAN  INTEREST— Young,  telented, 
aggressive  writer  seeks  challenge  any¬ 
where.  Elxtensive  exposure,  streetwise, 
fresh  perspective.  PhD  Urban  Soci¬ 
ology.  Box  3033,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFTJL  agency  copywriter 
wants  to  trade  hype  for  solid  news 
writing.  24,  AB  (English)  Princeton. 
Good  writer,  quick  study,  some  photo 
experience.  Seek  reporter’s  position  on 
fair  sized  daily.  Zones  1.  2,  3,  L  6,  8. 
Box  3069,  Editor  St  Publisher, 

EXPERIEasiCED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
sports  position.  Offers  15  years  general 
assignment,  beat,  desk,  and  sports.  Can 
handle  camera.  Past  10  years  on  same 
paper.  Family  man.  Prefer  Zones  8 
and  9.  Box  3016,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 

TIRED  of  carbon  copy  news 7  I  can 
do  interpretive  reporting.  National  fea¬ 
ture  writing  award-winner  seeking 
challenge  on  aggressive  daily.  Box 
3046,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

CAN’T  BE  COMPROMISED 
Scrupulously  honest,  careful  investi¬ 
gator  seeks  1st  reporting  job  on  paper 
with  like  staff.  BA  Economics,  MA 
Journalism,  2  years  assistant  editor 
college  weekly,  some  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3064,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 

ALL  I  WANT  IS  A  SPORTING 
CHANCE.  Confidence,  ability,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  desire  I  already  have.  Seek 
sportswriting  job  in  any  Zone.  Have 
sportswriting  (80,000  daily)  and  PR 
experience.  Writing  a  strong  suit.  Good 
technical  and  analytical  knowledge  of 
sports  and  a  strong  desire  to  write 
about  them.  BA  Journalism,  68,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  5  years  teaching 
English,  Journalism,  handling  schom 
publications  and  coaching  in  Michigan 
public  schools.  I  CAN  and  WILL  help 
your  sports  staff.  Resume,  references 
and  clips  on  request.  Box  3079,  Elditor 
St  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  4  years  experience 
looking  for  position  as  editor  of  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Northern 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Southern 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  area.  Also 
has  administrating  experience  with 
some  knowledge  of  copy  editing  and 
layout.  Box  4042,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRI’TER  wants  ap-  I 
prenticeship  with  newspaper.  Willing 
to  work  long  hours  to  learn  sijorts 
writing.  Currently  employed.  Require 
minimum  $5,500  to  start.  Box  4015, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  large  group 
north  of  New  York  City  seeks  writing 
beat  on  medium-to-metro  daily  in 
Zones  1-2,  Florida.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  prep  through  pro  coverage.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  writing  over  desk  work, 
but  very  competent  at  both.  Box  4020, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SLOTMAN  seeks  managing/news  edi¬ 
tor  position.  Experienced  all  desks,  hot 
type,  cold  type.  Proven  leader,  trainer. 
Box  4024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  NOTCH  FEATURE  WRI’TEl?- 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  well  known  nation¬ 
al,  international  credits  seeks  position 
with  magazine  or  newspaper  in  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.,  (Chicago,  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  27  years  old, 
ex-Vietnam  correspondent,  eight  years 
experience.  Box  4023,  Eklitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  with  daily  ex- 
perience,  college  grad,  excellent  clip¬ 
pings,  references,  seeks  post  as  feature 
writer-photographer.  Also,  interesting 
general  assignment  work.  A  willing, 
creative  worker  with  much  photo  train¬ 
ing.  Minimum  starting  salary  $7,000. 
Box  4030,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  ALL-AROUND  MAN  CAN  HAN- 
DLE  EVERYTHING  A  TO  Z.  BOX 
4034,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

RETURN  TO  EDITING  desired  by 
public  relations  man  with  11  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Will  relocate.  Call  (901)  767-7385.  11 
to  12  a.m.  or  after  5  p.m. 

METRO-REPORTESi 
Copy  editor  and  sometime  reporter  on 
275,000  circulation  daily,  recent  MAJ 
grad,  seeks  challenge  in  full-time  re¬ 
porting.  Peace  Corps,  fine  teaching 
military  service  and  BA  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  south  all  part  of  wide 
ranging  background.  Call  (405)  364- 
6073  or  write  Box  4038,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immedi¬ 
ately,  10  years  experience,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  photo-oriented  daily.  Strong 
on  features,  sports,  spot  news.  Any 
Area.  Jo.  L.  Keener,  642  S.W.  36th 
#203,  Wycaning,  Mich.  49509. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  available  immediate¬ 
ly.  2%  years  experience  in  news  pho¬ 
tography,  Strong  on  features  and 
sports.  BS  degree  in  marketing  and 
broadcasting.  Desire  position  with  a 
daily  newspaper.  All  zones.  David  Neil 
Arndt,  820  Sunrise  Oiurt,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48103.  (313)  763-6702. 


MOTORIZED  NIKON  NEEDS  JOB. 
includes  Howey  Caufman.  88  Taunton 
Ave.,  Elast  Providence,  R.I.  02914. 
(401)  434-8769. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ten  jeurneyman  photoqraphers  drop¬ 
ped  in  closing  of  Chicago  Today 
need  job.  For  informofion  and 
resume,  contact,  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association,  lox 
3094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— 15  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Metro  dailies,  seeks  a  position 
with  an  aggressive  photo-oriented  or¬ 
ganization.  A  self  starter  with  a.  keen 
eye  for  feature  material.  Recipient  of 
awards  for  excellence  in  field.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  4018,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

'^''"'^'^'^“pRODVen^ 

ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS!  Ckjmpos- 
ing  room  production  methods  slipshod? 
Everything  topsy-turvy?  Need  advice? 
Complete  knowl^ge  of  new  processes. 
Have  many  exhibits.  Able  to  instruct, 
set  up.  Travel!  References!  Box  3071, 
Eklitor  St  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  SUPERVISION— Fore- 
man  in  metro  to  manage  in  medium  to 
small  shop.  10  years  in  all  cold  type 
supervisory  positions.  Box  4041,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

^^^^nRjBU^RELAnON^^ 

WRITER  seeks  corporate  or  agency 
employer  demanding  good  writing,  good 
ideas,  top  New  York  City  media  con¬ 
tacts.  Experienced  in  political  public 
relations  counseling.  New  York  City 
daily  journalism  background,  now  in 
’TV  news,  interested  in  switching  to 
full  time  public  relations.  Box  3047, 
Eklitor  St  Publisher. 

CREATIVE,  innovative,  productive  pro 
seeks  new  challenge  in  inspiring  locale 
24  years  of  Journalism,  PR  and  com¬ 
munity  relations  include  decade  with 
state’s  fastest  growing  daily.  Box  3052, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

A  PR  PROFESSIONAL  looking  for 
new  challenges.  At  age  33,  my  cre¬ 
dentials  include  a  BS  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism;  4  years  as  a  beat  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  columnist  with  a 
medium-sized  newspaper,  and  5  years 
in  my  present  ixisition  as  director  of 
publications  for  a  major  grovernmental 
corporation.  My  talents  include  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  public  and  press  relations, 
research,  and  speaking  and  representa¬ 
tion  before  legislative  committees  and 
groups,  I  currently  earn  $16,500  an¬ 
nually.  Box  4032,  Eklitor  St  Ihibliaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
The  new  terrorism 


Four  hundred  editors  and  guests  attend¬ 
ing  UPI’s  Edicon  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  week  were  treated  to  a  rather 
terrifying  discussion  of  “Terrorism:  A 
new  force  in  world  politics.” 

One  of  the  speakers,  Mason  Willrich, 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  co-author  of  a  Ford  Foundation 
study  on  “Nuclear  Theft:  Risks  and  Safe¬ 
guards”  which  preceded  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission’s  own  study,  told  the 
group  the  development  of  a  worldwide 
nuclear  power  industry  increases  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  theft  and  nuclear  violence. 

“Nuclear  explosives  are  relatively  easy 
to  make,  assuming  the  requisite  fission¬ 
able  materials  are  available.  Nuclear  ex¬ 
plosive  devices  can  be  made  with  a  few 
kilograms  of  plutonium,  high-enriched 
uranium-235,  or  uranium-233 — a  mass  of 
fissionable  materials  about  the  size  of  a 
baseball  is  enough.  The  yield  of  a  nuclear 
explosive  device  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  the  materials  used  and,  most  import¬ 
antly,  on  the  design.  The  desigpi  and 
frabrication  of  a  simple,  transportable, 
fission  explosive  is  not  a  technically  diffi¬ 
cult  task. 

“Without  effective  safeguards  to  pre¬ 
vent  nuclear  theft  or  diversion,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear  power  will  create 
substantial  risks  to  the  security  of  nations, 
the  stability  of  governments  and  the 
safety  of  people  in  every  region  of  the 
world.” 

Willrich  said  the  AEC’s  current  system 
of  safeguards  is  inadequate  and  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  improvement  “remains  in  danger 
of  being  starved  to  death.” 

Two  days  later  it  was  reported  from 
Washington  that  the  $87  million  requested 
by  AEC  for  improved  security  system  had 
been  paired  down  to  $23  million. 

How  many  dollars  is  enough,  we  do  not 
know.  But  Willrich  noted  that  until  AEC 
requirements  were  tightened  in  December, 
1973,  “hundreds  of  kilograms  of  plutonium 
or  high-enriched  uranium  could  be  stored 
merely  in  a  locked  building  that  was 
checked  by  an  unarmed  watchman  only 
once  every  four  hours.  Moreover,  enough 
plutonium  or  high-enriched  uranium  for 
tons  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  could  be 
shipped  across  the  country  simply  in  an 
unescorted  truck  driven  by  a  single,  un¬ 
armed  driver  who  was  not  in  continuous 
communication  with  anyone.” 

If  that  isn’t  enough  to  frighten  one, 
Evelle  J.  Younger,  attorney  general  of 
California,  told  the  audience  there  were 
50  terrorist  incidents  in  that  state  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  compared  to 
35  during  the  year  1973  most  of  them  in¬ 
volving  bombings.  His  information  is  that 
terrorist  activity  will  continue  to  increase 
“and  we  may  expect  that  our  nation’s 
200th  anniversary  will  be  marred  by  in¬ 
creased  domestic  violence.” 

Younger  said  “concern  arises  because 
of  the  increasing  availability  of  highly 
dangerous  weapons  and  techniques  to 
domestic  terrorist  groups.  At  least  twice 
within  the  last  several  months  National 


Guard  armories  in  California  have  been 
entered  and  substantial  quantities  of  high 
calibre  weapons  taken  from  them.  For 
several  years  we  have  experienced  thefts 
from  military  bases  throughout  the 
country  of  various  types  of  weapons  and 
military  equipment.  In  fact,  the  gas  masks 
which  the  dead  SLA  members  wore  in  the 
Los  Angeles  shootout  were  new  Navy 
issue  gas  masks  which  obviously  had  been 
taken  from  some  military  source.” 


In  addition  to  the  accessibility  of 
military  hardware  he  said  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  technological  potential  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  He 
told  the  story  of  an  individual  recently 
apprehended  in  California  with  three  of 
the  four  basic  ingredients  of  nerve  gas  in 
his  possession.  He  was  looking  for  the 
fourth  ingredient  and  Younger  believed  he 
had  the  know-how’  to  put  them  together. 

The  role  of  the  press  in  all  this,  of 
course,  is  to  keep  the  public  informed  as 
much  as  possible  and  wherever  possible  to 
point  out  the  chinks  in  the  armor  that 
should  be  closed.  And,  also,  don’t  overlook 
the  possibility  that  if  the  threats  material¬ 
ize  as  predicted  that  newspaper  plants 
might  be  among  the  choice  targets. 
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others  may  sell 
che^>er  processors, 
but  ours  can  save  you 
$40,000 per  year 
inlaborcosts 


If  you’re  thinking  of  conversion  to  a  photopolymer  plate  system,  take  a  hard  look  at 
^  all  the  figures  before  you  decide. 

For  example,  some  of  our  competitors  may  offer  a  lower  initial  investment  in  equipment. 
But  what  they  don’t  point  out  is  how  much  their  equipment  costs  to  operate. 

With  the  Letterflex  system,  it  has  been  proven  that  one  operator  can  produce  up  to 
90  plates  per  hour.  If  our  leading  competitor  can  match  this  production,  it  would  take 

three  operators  to  do  so. 

To  produce  35  plates  [>er  hour,  two  operators  are  required  for  our  competitor’s 
system  vs.  one  operator  with  the  Letterflex  system. 

Add  up  the  savings  in  manpower  and  proven  production.  Letterflex  will  be  your  only 
choice.  On  top  of  that.  Letterflex  now  offers  the  lowest  cost  plate  in  the  industry. 

You  already  know  Letterflex  for  quality.  How  discover  how  much  it  can  mean  in 
economy.  Contact  us  now  for  specific  figures  on  cost  savings  for  your  particular  newspaper. 
LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS.  W.  R.  GRACE  5  CO..  CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS  02140 


LETTERFLEX* 
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. . .  makes  letterpress  make  sense 
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The  devdand  Press  ddivers. 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


You're  looking  at  the 
lorgest  doily  newspoper 

in  the  Cleveland  SNSA. 


The  Press  has  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  Cleveland  SMSA — nearly  30,000 
more  than  the  morning  paper.  The 
4-County  Cleveland  SMA  is  the  big, 
rich  mailcetplace  where  The  Press 


concentrates  94%  of  its  circulation. 
The  number  one  advertising  buy 
in  Cleveland  is  The  Press.  So  when 
you  want  the  newspaper  that  delivers, 
you  want  The  Press. 
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